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FOREWORD 

During the past quarter of, a century there have been rather con- 
tinuous and persistent efforts for Federal aid to education. Twenty' 
one years ago the Congress of the United States enacted the Smith-. 
Lever Agricultural Extension Act. and 3 ycais later it passed^ the 
Smith-Hughcs Vocational Education Act. Under the Smith-Lever 
Act and subsequent rebted legisUtion, agncultural extension work 
has been developed in this country on a brge scale, involving an annual 
expenditure of more than twenty million dollars. Likewise, the Smith- 
Hughes Act and subsequent rebted legisbtion have resulted in the 
establishment of systems of vocational education which enroll annually 
more than 1 million persons and cost the States and the Federal 
Government more than 30 million dollars a year. An additional 
amount approximatmg 2 million dollars is spient annually for voca- 
tional rehabihtation. The approprbtions have embodied the prin- 
aple of cooperation between the Federal Government and the States 
in the control and administration of the educational program for which 
the grants were made. The important programs now operated on 
this principle together with the effects that they may have on educa- 
tional practices, governmental poliacs, and social and economic situa- 
tions make it advisable to record the early history of the development 
of cooperative educational programs by the Federal 'Government, to 
recite the legubtive enactments authorizing them, and to review 
recent legisbtive proposab that would affect them. 

Much information collected from widely scattered sources is here 
made avaibble on (a) the social, economic, and educational background 
out of which came the moveflicnt for these forms of Federal partiapa- 
tion in education, (b) the enactment of the legisbtion, and (c) the 
organization and operation of the systems of agricultural extension 
work, vocational education, and vocado^ rehabilitation. Thus, tjie 
study rqxjTted in this bulletin contributes not only to educational 
history but to an understanding of present-day quesaons. The buUe' 
tin should prove useful to students of education, socioibgy, 
and government, ancLto other persons interested in the development 
of national policies in education. 

Bess Goodtxoontz, 
AssistAnt Commissioner. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The obiccr of this study is to tnce the evolution of Fcdcml coopcri' 
tjon in agnculrural atension w-ork, vociQonal cducunon. and «ivilun 
yocatioiiif rehabilitation Qnder the Smith Lex-cr, the ’Smith Hughes, 
and similir acts. These acts are closely rebted in their purposes, their* 
enactment, and their implications. The Smith LcVcr Act was the 
' first Federal b w to cstihlish a definite scheme of eitensive cooperation 
betuecn the Federat Go\rmment and the several States for educa- 
nopal purposes. The principle of coopcration^^as extended by the 
- Smith-Hughes/ and subsequent acts. . ^ . 

S^ a study seems tnnely (>ecau^ it touches on important educa- 
n^^nai and polmcal issues of the da.y. During the p.ist 25 years bills 
hive been introduced in every Congress to extend Federal grants to 
educanon in a way that would result in far-reaching changes in our 
educational purposes and practices, should those bills be enacted into 
bw. To secure an understanding of the present situation a study of 
the steps by which we have reached our pr^nt pcusition should 
'prove useful. »It is hoped that this investigation may] help -in the 
attainment of that object. 

This bulletin had its origin in an investigation entitled “Federal 
Cooperation in Vocati^l Education ", which was completed in 1923 
The report has not be^ published, but bound copies of the manusenpt 
may be consultedi^ libraries of the United StatM Office of Educa- 
aon and^ih^Trmvmity of Cl^cago. It is based on original sources. 
The re^iort includes nurnerous detaib regarding the general socul and 
economic background as well as a detailed htptory of the movenient up. 
to the enactment of the Smith-Hughes bw. ‘ 

The first;13 chapters of this bulletin constitute in part a sdmmary of 
the earUer study, with some new material. Several 'publications issued 
since 1923 tqce some aspects of the agricultural eitension and the 
vocational education movements. V^rc such publications are based 
on, and summarize groups of original sources, they, rather than orimnal 
sources, have been dted as references in order that the number of 
footnotes might be reduced. The bst 8 chapters have been prifparcd 
to trace the movements since l9l7 and describe the operation of the 
cooperative systems. 
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“ ^ INTRODUCTION 

, . . • I desire here to express ;ny appreciation of the courtcsiei extended 

td me in this study. Special recognition is due Dr. J. C. Wright. 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa^. of the United 
States Office of Education, for his interest in the vwk and his generous 
cooperation in an effort to oomplele the manuscript for publication. 
Chapters II, III-, and IV of part IV werp prepared with the assistance 
of members of the staff of the Office o< Education whose names ^e 
given in conn^tirm with the chapters. ^ 

Tti assistance of Dr. C! W. Warburton, Directdr of the Extension 
Service, Department of Ag^ulture, and of Dr. C. B. Smith, Assistant 
Director. Extension Service, and Chief, Office of Owperative Extent 
“ greatly appreciated. They read chapter I of parts III and I V, 
offered suctions for improving the chapters, and supplied up^trydate 
information on the extension work. It is a pleasure to acknowledge 
the permission granted by Dr. C. B. Smith anB Mr. M. C. Wilson, 
authors of The Agricultural Ectension System of the United States, to 
use information contained therein for chapter I of partTV of this 
•^i^etin. 

■The American Vocational Association granted permission to use 
, manuscript records in its possession, showing the activities of the 
Nation^ Soaety for t^Promotion of Industrial Education. These 
. records were carefully investigated in the office of the National Society 
for Vocational Education in New York City during January and 
February 1921. Miss Clotilde Ware, office secretary, generously as^ 
V- «wted in locating the materials. •'Some of these records have r^tly 
bcqi tfansferred to the Office of Education. 

FinaUy, the encouragement from the fomlu Commissioner of Edu' 
cation. Dr. Georg? F. lock, and the Assistant Commissioner, Miss - 
Bess Goodykoonu, has been no small factor in completing this* work. 

I am deeply indebted to them for the assis^nce they have given. 

L. E. Blauch. 
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FEDERAL COOPERATION IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION WORK, VOCA^ 
TIONAL ^ EDUCATION, AND ^ VOCA> 
TIONAL REHABILITATION ( 

Part I : Economic^ Social, and EducationaI 
. Background 

V „ 

% ChapterT 

. Economic and Sc)dal Factors 

' * ^ 

1. Industrial Development ' 

Fundamental to an understanding of the. movement which resulted 
in Federal cooperation in vocational education and agricultural eiten' 
sion is a knowledge of certam econpiliic and social conditions at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. A careful analy^ of these con' 
didons suggests impormnt reasons for the increasing interest in new * 
types of education. Some of ^e condidons had a special bearing bn 
the development of a nadonal point of view regarding vocadonal 
education. 1 

Of prim^ importance in this connecdm was the great industrial 
expansion of the United States, which on the one hand resulted in an 
enormous production of a great variety of goods and on the other hand 
brought phenomenal changes in the life of the people, changes whi(^ 
were especially marked in the occupational aedvides of the dtisens. 
The outstanding feature of the industrial situadon was the develop' 

' ment of largc'scak and power produedon. Industry was concen' 

• dated >ln large units and machinery was, so far as it was »rnnr» mir^| 
subsdtuted for hand labof. In other words, ^e factory plan 
the prevailing form industrial organimdon. Mahy processes of 
production w?re divided into simple operadons which could be per* 
formed with machineiy or by relativel/ unskilled labor.* An inevita* 
ble result erf this evolution was a disintegradon (rf omny trades vJ!hich 
bad been deve loped before the age of machines. Although not all 

Pkid H, -Awricao AprmMkcihip lod UuMtal Eduatka. pvk IMK 
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? federal C(X)PERATI0N 

mcchamcal work attained a high degree of specialization, this evolution 
WCTt for 'enough to have an important bearing on industrial training. 

Under the industrial organizatioifof earlier times the workers were 
.trained through apprenticeship.* This teaming, in spite of its disad^ 
, vantages and mefficiency, proved fairly satisfactory. When properly 
iMnaged it' prepared the youth to carry on the trade and it enabled 
the crimen to reguUtc the supply of labor. As the trades disinte- 
^ted the old form of apprentSteship declined.* At the same time a 
demmd arose for a form of industrial training which would be in 
keeping with the new condition^^jf production.* 

One of the most significant features of the industrial revolution was 
the chan^g form of the conflict between the employer and the em- 
ployee.* As relations became impersonal in large-scale production, 
means for mutual aid and protection were evolved by both the em* 
p and the employer. On the side of labor, organization inaeased 
rapi^y at the beginning of the twentieth century. On the side of the 
employer numerous and strong associations .were also formed. Some 
of the latter dated from about 1885, but in the early years of the twen- 
tieth century they developed consid^ble strength and a number of 
them became markedly belligerent. 

A scheme of industrial education suited to conditions such as those 
described must take into account the industrial conflict and the inter- 
ests of the various groups involved, since any provision for industrial 
training, if carried out in a large ^d serious way, is likely to have a 
n^ked effect on the industrial situation. It was natural, therefore, 
that both the employer and the employee should be much concerned 
about industrial training. 

That the industrial situation in the early decades of the twentieth 
century was national rather than merely local is obvious. Industrial 
OTganiations were national in scope. The population moved easily 
from place to place. Workers trained in one locality were likely soon 
to be found in another locality. Strike breakers could be imported 
^ily and qmcldy from great distances, even from foreign countries. 
The industrial situation was also closely related to the national immi- ' 
^tion policy' These and other considerations emphasized the ju- 
tional aspect of prevailing industrial conditions. 

•nW, pp^ 2J-5Z 
• Ibid., pp. 71-78. 

Na I. pp. 26. 28; BuUrtp Na 1, 

'Boonett, Chrciioe Eaplofen* A«odacioiit in ^ United Scnia, ppc 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FACTORS 

I 

2. An International Aspect 

The remarkable inti jawial development made it necessary tb find new 
"markets and strenuous efforts were therefore made to open new tovc' 
nhes^for the distribution and consumption of American'ma^JP^^. 
The Na^onal Association of Manufacturers was orginiaed in 1895 for 
the special purpose of improving the conditions of foreign and domestic 
trade.* The result of these efforts was a rapidly growing export trade 
from the United States during the first decades of the twentieth cen' 
tury.^ The increase in>h* exports consisted, for the most part, of 
manufactured goods. In this situation foreig[n competition had to be 
faced because manufactured goods constituted a very large part of the 
exports of Great Britain and Germany. 

This international edmpetition led the great industrial and commer' 
cial rivals to study one another. European nations in their fear of the 
“American invasion” gave much attention to the factors in America’s 
y*" industrial development.* The American producers and exporters like \ 
wise studied the ir foreign competitors.. Shrewd businew men noted ^ 
that industrial and technical training wm an effective m^ of jiromot- 
ing the growth of industry and the improvement of the product, and 
they began to inquire diligently about such education and the methods 
employed in the schools of foreign countries.* 

Owing to her phenomenal eccmomic development Germany received 
much attention.'® One of the important hetora in that nation's suc- 
cess seemed to be its modem system of industrial education. Conse- 
quently, b^ess men in the United States became greatly interested 
in the possibilities of industrial education, and one organization, the 
Commercial Club of Chicago, sent an agent to Europe to study the 
industrial schools of various countries." 

The national as well as the educational significance of this situation is 
easily apparent. It was obvious that in the impending economic con- 
test that nation bade fair to triumph which could ma ruba i the greatest 
resources, natural and human, and could organize itself on the best edu- 
cational and industiiai lines. Consequ e ntly a number of countries 
interested them selvtt in industrial education and made efforts toestab* 

•Nadornl AMditjoa cf MiSuncdacn. Piocctdiiigi. 1905. p. 341; Bcooett, CWkc E, EmploKfi 
AmodMtioet m the United Stetee. ch. X. 

'Starietiol Abitnct rf the United Stata, t930t pp. 783-7S5.. 

•Stead. WOliaa T, The /Unetianjacion cf the WoHd, pft. 143-359: Ptager. M., Die 
Odahr; LetorBeaiifam Plent. The United Slala in the Twcotieth Century, pp. Tu-*a»i. 

'See rnmm iiii nner cf Labor, Serenttenth Antuol Kepon, p. S 

* ttiitL, pp. 8S9-9S4; Hcmaid. Eul Dean, The Ouae and Eatenc cf tk Recent Pm,,,- ^ 

Oenany, pp. 94-109. " 

Cooley, Blwin O, VocataonU Educaboo in Europe. voL I, p. L * 


4 FEDERAL COOPERATION 

li$h systems of adequate training.** -A farsighted and statesmanlike 
policy in the United States seemed to demand a concerted effort toward 
providing adequate facilities for developing industrial sbU, if foreign 
competition was nict. • 

In this connection two other considerations may be mentioned. 
First, although technical and industrial education is highly important, 
it is by no means the only factor in efficient production> Se^d, it 
might be argued that, sijjce Amcrian foreign commerce was liaving a 
phenomenal development without any large provision for industrial 
education, there was reason to believe that it wCuld continue along the 
same lines. .This position could be maintained only in part. A nation- 
alistic view suggested that, when nations improve their economic con- 
ditions, new measures must be adopted by their competitors. The 
United States was exporting much raw materialj-a practice which may 
not be highly desirable. It is often more profitable to manufacture the 
raw materials and export the manufactured goods. Certainly in devel- 
oping the natural resources of a nation it cannot be regarded as a wise 
policy to neglect the human resources. However, it must be conceded 
that foreign competition did ndt at that time seem to be making press- 
ing demands for an intensive industrial education. The lack 6f urgency 
probably accounts for the slow development of industrial education in 

the United States. 

{ 

3. Aj^cultural Developtnent 

Along with the progress in industiy certain factors operated to bring 
about a larger national interest in agriculture. With the rapid growth 
of dries agriculture became more and more a commercial proposition.** 
Farmers used thdr .acres not only to raise food fesr themselves but 
even more to produce food for market. In an inciting degree the 
large part of the food of the country came from localities and States far 
removed from the place of consumption. Thus the interest in food 
production steadily evolved from a local matter to one of national con- 
cern. The food supply of a people is not.only important; it is basic to a 
vigorous nation al life. Obviously the remarkable development of in- 

** 1q 1896 a Britiab oommittee, he ade d by 8lr Pfadip Magnua^ Bade a ceport to PkriianKm oo 
ec^Katicii n GeroaDy. In 1913 the Royal Cotmoiaiioii od . Induatrial aod TechiM 

Eduatioo made a aolumiiioue report to the Chnadfan Ooverameitt od induatsial and jg 

leading oouotriea rf^the world. The piirpoae ch^ r ep o rt waa acated thua: **lnduatxial ^ gU ^ 

inpoctant to the derclopincqtfl^ the PoBtokaand to the pfoewtion of the hm and Ghmdb 

n competitkn with other mcloin and can beat be peoaQoted by adofkiQD to Chuda cf the OM advanced 

. ayaeema aod nethoda of induatnal trainiog and t e chn ical educatkn." (Report of the GaeaniidcBcta— the 
Royal Co c im iaa k ai oo loduatrial Training and Technical Educatioii, pea. 1 and H, p* aih) 

X Taylor. Henry CL. Agricultural Rmnmnifi, p^ 2(K3a 
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du 5 try and the increase in population, particularly in urban centess, 
could not continue unless agricultural production could also be in' 
creased. Therefore it became more and mwe clear that national pros- 
pcrity was inseparable from production of all kinds, agricultural as well 
as industrial. , ^ 

The situation may be summarized as follows; Agricultural produc' 
tion increased, but not as rapidly as consumption.** However, it docs 
not appear that there was any immediate tJanger of a depleted national 
food supply. When yields per- acre were compared with those in 
Europe it was easily apparent that the farmer could make his acres pro» 
duce much more than they were yielding, pfovided it were necessary 
to do so. 

It is to be noted, however, that at the beginning of the twentieth 
century the nation was on the verge of important agricultural changes 
owihg to the reduction in the amount of public lands avaibble for 
agricultural purposes and to a rapid depletim of soil and soil fertility.** 
It was evident that continued lack of attention to the latter would 
result in national poverty. The depiction of soil fertdity and soil 
destruction strike directly at the root of prostti^ and economic 
security. ^ 

The educational import of the situation was obvious. A shifting 
agriculture called for greater intelligence in its practice. In the 
development of dry farming, for example, many new and untried 
methods were necessary. A similar observation appU^ to the farming 
of irrigated and. drained land. , ft seemed evident that the solution of 
further agricultural progress lay in part in agricultural education. In 
large measure the establishment of a system of permanent agriculture 
depended on training the former to do his work more skillfully and 
intelligently. 

Finally, the social aspect of rtiral life Attracted national attention.** 
The industrial development had caused ^ great migration froJthe 
country to the city. This in turn brought about a condition which 
greatly disturbed some leaders who had the future welfore of the 
Nation at heart*' The alarm seems to have been occasioned not so 
much by the number of people who moved from the country to the 

MCmIccr.J.L. Aricuitunl I^vclopoefM in the Uoittd Satta, 1900-ia In Qwitcrlr Jouiul of 
Eco n cuatei. *ol. zrrii. Na 1. pp. 1-26, November 1911 
“ V*o Hite, Charici R, TV CoMcrntian rf Netmi Reaauraee in tV United Smtci (Ttk ed.X ppi 297- 
U8. 

. ■ Teylar, Henry C, Op, dt., pp. 3KH04. ' 

■Country life Ona mimo n , Report, pp, 5. 21; Hejn. WiUet M.. AfficuInncdVI Runl Ule in tV 
^lbV8cVolt.P^41.«. 
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city as by the depletion of country. life and leadership which it was 
feared might result from the migration. 

As a result of the extensive discussion of country life great interest 
was manifested in providing wider opportunities for the growth and 
development i)f the country youth.'* The Commission on Country 
Life, appomted by President Roosevelt, reported in 1909 that so far 
as its investigation had gone there was no such unanimity on any other 
subject as better educational facilities for the rural districts. So 
important were th?se considerations that they held the attention of 
several national organitations, no^ly the Patrons of Husbandry and 
the Farmers' Educational and C^perative Union. '• Agricultural life 
hajd become a question of national concern. 

These conditions helped to pave the way for a national system of 
agricultural extension work and a plan dP education in vocational 
agriculture. It was perhaps difficult to show that such systems were 
imperative, but that they were likely to prove helpful in the Nation’s 

progress was not to be doubted. 

— ^ * 

“ Country Life C om iMio n , Report, pp. 5. 51 

•• N»oon»l Gcincc. Proccedo^ ISgS. pp. IU-I 23 ; 1905. pp. UJ-117; N.tioo»l Ptnacn' 
iuiJ Coopenovt Union d Amcnci. Minutcm, 1908. p. <0; 1910. pp. 10-11; Nttiaaal A«xa»iifln, 

Pnxndniik 1901. pp. 785 if., 1902. pp. 222-221, 411 ii. 





‘ Chapter II 

« 

Educational Development: General ^nd Agricultural 

1. Literacy Education 

Fundamentally the Ame|kcan elementary school exists for literacy 
purposes, that is, it deals plimahly with those accomplishments of 
reading, writing, and computing which are of personal importance for 
social beings. This conception underlies all discussions of general 
elementary education. The high school has tended to expand this 
training in such a way that the tools of learning are used for the attain^ 
ment of literary aiKl scientific culture. ^ 

An important question which caused considerable concern in the 
early years of the twentieth century was the amount of schooling 
which the average child received. To the casual observer it was 
obvious that many children did not remain in school long enough to 
complete the course of the elementary school.' Indeed it was estalv 
. kshed m 1918 that the ''average" person during his Ufetime attended 
school a total of approximately 1,076 days and that in that tinw he 
completed 5.4 grades in school.* 

Consequently many people concluded that the schools were not 
fully adapted to the needs of the masses of the population, most of 
whom would not engage in literary and professional pursuits, in other 
words, that the schoqls were adapted too largely to training select 
groups.* This condition, it was said, was not at all in keeping with 
demociady's demand for equality of educational opportunity, or, in 
other words, the attempt to s^ up a system of universal education 
was successful only in part. In the discussion this question there 
was, of course, much confusihn as to the purposes and possibilities of 
education. 

2. Manual Training 

As this discussion proceeded a number of attempts were made to 
adjust the program of the schools to meet social demands. The first 

I Oulkk« Lutkff IL, Wky 2J0J000 CUdica Quit ScWwIi ppu 23~~iX 

> Bo nn cf, H. K, Wutt io Eduatwa. in tht Amcticm /oumnll, 63: Na 1, p. 33, July 1P21. 

Jobs H. Lipp Md Gbri H. Mocb. Loroini to Earn, cki. 1 tod n. 
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outstanding effort to pvc the school curriculum a vocational 'turn 
occurred in the seventies through ^ introduction of dwwing into 
the schools of Massachusetts.* The movement was led principally by 
the industrial interests of the State and the new subject was known 
as ind^trial drawing. The subject was frequently discussed in edu- 
cational circles and an exhibit of the product of the Massachusetts 
schools at the Centennial Exposition in 1876 occasioned much com- 
ment.* ^ 

At the same exposition there was shown an exhibit of the method of 
shop instruction which had been developed in the tec h nica l schools 
of Russia.* This also attracted much attention, and, together with 
■ experiments already under way in America, directed attention to the 
possibilities of manual instruction in school. Immediately following, 
and owing largely to the activity of Pres. John D. Runkle, the Russian 
system of shop work was introduced into the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the School of Mechanic Arts, virtuaPy a manual 
training school, was organized.^ Several years later (1880) the St. 
Louis Manual Training School was Opened as a part of Washington 
University.* Other schools of a similar nature followed. In 1894 
the Bureau, of Education received reports from 15 “manual training 
schools" which reported 3,362 students in manual training.* It was 
reported in 1913 that 1,677 schools were giving instruction in manual 
arts to 183,571 students of secondary grade.*® 

Two reasons were urged for the development of manual training in- 
struction. First, some advocates were interested in it for its economic^ 
social, and vocational values." They hoped to find a substitute for 
apprenticeship in the training of artisans. In this discussion a number 
of advocates confused manual training with trade training.'* Others, 
although they realitod that manual training was not trade training, 
hoped nevertheless that manual instruction would lay special founda- 
tions for a later specialired training in industry. Second, some advo- 
cates of the new subject were interested in its intellectual %nd disd- 
plinary aspect.** It was in part on this ground that manual training 

« Qukt, Uuc Edwirck, InduttrkI and Hifk Art Educatioo in eke United Scata. pp. 38 aod 4SC. 

*UJBl Cenfcmiil Cammimian^ Report! and Awirda, poup XXVIll, pp^ 387-2K. 

* Ibkt, pp. 165-179; 8<nick« P. Pound! bone or lodurtrbl EdoataoD. ck IIL 

t Anderno* L. P„ Hiitory d Miounl ind InduitiiaJ Sckool fiducatioo, pp. 155-177. 

*WoodwiixL C KL, TW Manud TniblQi School, pp. 4-1 L 

• UE. Comm fiab onrr of Eduabon. Repbrt. 1893-^ voL 11« pp. 2116-2119L 
» Ibid- 191X ^ n, p|k 459» 473. 517. 519, JU 

M Nataonnl Educaboo Aflodabon. Prooeedinp, Itti pp. 293-307: 1885. pp. 151-159; KCacArtkur, 
Arthur. Education in Ito Rehbon to laduatry, chai XU and XIV. 
u B a rrow^ lafad CL, A Co ofa renoe on Manud Tnlniiig, p^ lOL 

» Woodirafd. C M., The Manual Tiainini School, pw Habooal Educabes AModaboo, PtooendiiMk 
1882, pp. 140-157: 1883. p^S7H6, 84-99; 1885, PP.259-36L • 
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was admitted into the school curriculum and the instruction was given 
for disciplinary purposes. A report by the Massachusetts Commis' 
‘ sion on Industrial and Technical Education in 1906 stated that manual 
training was not making a strong connection with the mechanical 
trades, that is, manual training had departed from the vocational put' 
pose which many early advocates had in view.'* 

3. Home, Economics 

More or less concurrent with the manual training movement was the 
efibrt to introduce instruction income economics mto the schools. By 
1895, household arts as a subject was taught in tl^ public schools of 21 
cities and in 1913, 444 dries reported such instruction.!* In 191 1,6 per- 
cent of the girls reported enrolled in public high schools and 7 percent 
of those in private high schools took home economics." By 1916 these 
percentages were 17 and 13, respectively, which indicate a rapid 
growth in 5 years.'^ At least three reasons were urged for teaching 
home economics: (1) Its direct vocational value, (2) its direct prepara- 
tion for homemaking, (3) the intellectual worth of such training.'* 

4 . Increasing Interest in Agricultural Education 

In the early years ^ the twentieth cCTtury the interest in agricul- 
tural education became very evident. The prindpal reason for this is 
to be found in the agricultural tendencies oT the Nation already men- 
tioned. Various farmer's organizations such as the Rations of Hus- 
bandry and the Farmers' Union discussed and advocated agricultural 
education of all gradiis.'* Undoubtedly the progress, prosperity, and 
influence of the land-grant colleges had much to do with the movement 
to provide what was said to be a more suitable education fw agricul- 
ture and rural life. Finally, agricultural educaridn was greatly stimu- 
lated by the activity of the United States Department of Agriculture.** 
Both the nature study and the school garden movements also helped to 
prepare the way for agricultural instruction in the elementary grades, 
which by 1915 was required by State legisbrion in all the public rural 

M Op. du P- 196. Another d ml opaenc rebted to baimmI tnining waa jhc Arts uid Qifu movr 
Andcm, L Hiftory d X4adua 1 and Induttnal School Eduatao^ pp. 1SS-19L 

^ Aodctfwa. Benjaiato Eduatkn for the Hone, vol. 11, pp. 6^7Qi 
^ UA Cemtoimiooa ci Educatfoo, Report, 1911. ipqL 11, p. 1191 
' w Ibid., 1916. ^ n, PL 511 ** 

I* Bureaux/ Qrcubr d Infonoatian. Na 1. 1879. p. 4; Na 4. 1879, pp. 5-10 l 

I* Natfooal t}lrw^ Proc etdin p, 1896. pp. 121-lB; 1900. pp. 155-156; Fannoa* Eduatiooal and Cooperar 
Ibc Uoion d America, Minuiaa, 190S, p. 40; 1910, pp. 30-31 etc. 

» Trw, AIM C^AfWe. A Hldory 0 / Africukinl Educatioo in Uoiiad States, 1785-1925. pp. 329-331 . 
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elementary schooU of 21 States, and in probably half of tbe^:' it was 
also required in urban schools.*' 

5. Setondary Agricultural Education 

. T' «^J^ted to the e^•oluoon of 

the South Hughes Aa was of secondary grade.- The earliest pro 

v-uion for ,u^ ms^oon was made thnxlgh separate agncultural 
sc^U of which there were three types. First, there were those 
>chooU which were maintained m close connection wi4. and soroe- 
ti^ emder, the State college of agriculture.** The earliest of these 
schooU-^ establish at St. Anthony Park. Minnesota, 1888 
^der the College of Agriculture of the Uni%ersity rf^fmnesota 
Two similar 8ch<»U were later set up in other parts of the State. 
CaWornia in 1^ and Colorado and Nebrasb in lOl 1 also established 
such «dK»k California. New York, and Vermont established State 
schools of agriculture independent of colleges of agriculture 
S^. a number of ^ provided for dmrict agricultural 
ac^U.^ M early as 1889 Alabama established two branch agn- 
apenment stations. Later enactments pro- 
congressional district, nine in aU. by 
1895. In 1906 the State of Ceorgu likewise provided for an *gri- 
oiltu^ s^l in ach of its 11 congressionaT districts. Two y«rs 
lattt Oklahc^ made provision for an agricultural school of secondary 
grade ui each of the five supreme court districts and in ! 909 a siith 
8^1 was established. The legislature of Arkansas in 1909 divided 
State mto four districts and provided for an agricultural school 
of sei^dary gia4c m each. In the same year the legislature of Idaho 
pas^ an act to divide the State into two districts and establish in 
each a secondary school pf agriculture with a brandi experiment 

^tion. The schools of Georgu and Idaho were undet the control 

of the regents of the State university, but those in the other States 
were indepimdent of the higher institutions. 

high Khoot we 

establish^. Wisconsm wm the pioneer in setting up such insti' 
^Qons through a law in 1901 which empowered any county board of 
education to establish a county school of agriculture and domestic 
Minnesota also provided for such schools and 2 


■ us. 
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years later Michigan enacted similar legislation. Mississippi in 1908 
made provision for county agricultural schools for white children,. 
Because this act was declared unconstitutional another act was passed 
in 1910 to meet the constitutional objection. In 191 1 North Carolina 
empowered counties to establish county farm life schools and in the 
same year North Dakota provided for county agncultural and training 
schools to be maintained by the State and the county. By speaal 
acts Massachusetts in 1912 authorised a county agncultural school in 
each of two counties. New York m 1915 authonard the board of 
supervisors of any county outside New York City to establish a farm 
school. » All of these county schools were granted State aid. 

Another method of providmg secondary agncultural instruction was 
through the pubhc high schools.** The most common State action 
was to subsidize such instruction, though in a few States the instruc' 
non was required but not subsidized. The first laws granting State 
aid to public secondary schools, other than independent schools, for 
instruction in agriculture were, Mamc, 1907; Virginia, 1908; Minne- 
sota, |909; Louisiana and Maryland, 1910; Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Noth Carolina, North Dakota, Texas, and Wisconsm, 191 1 ; Arizona 
and Vermont, 1912; Nebraska, New York, and Pennsylvanu, 1913. 
Several of these States had carber provided for separate agncultural 
schools. Statistics on the situauon in 1915-16 indicate that more 
students were lecciving instruction in agriculture in the hi^ schools 
than in the separafe^^ricultural schools. 

Although th6 earber tendency seemed to be toward cstibbshing 
imfopendent schools of agriculture, the bter trend was clearly in the 
dirtttkjn of encouraging agncultural instruction in the high schools, 
which uere increasing at a rapid rate. Nothing is more obvious than 
the fact that there was great lack of uniformity in the progress of 
agricultural education in the several States. Many States made 
bttle or IX) provision for it while others, which attempted rather 
elaborate programs, experimented with various means and methods. 

The agitation for Federal aid to secondary agricultural education 
begui concurrently wi^the development of the independent agri' 
cultural schools. In factnt was to provide for these schools that the 
earbest bills were intrqdygf^m Congress. Later devek^ments were 
dearly away from independ^ schools and, as will be shown hter, 
the bills were changed accordingly. It was probably fortunate that 
the granting Federal aid for agr^tural education was deferred 
untdl9l7. 
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6. Other Forms of AgnciJturil Education 

• V / 

One of the most interesting mo\*emems m agricultural education 
was the organizatioft of boys* and girls* igncultural clubs and con- 
tests.** This movement seems to have begun on a State- wide scale 
m New York in 1898. In the few years preceding 1904 agricultural 
clubs were formed iri Illinois jaartly through farmers' insatutes and 
partly through the activities of a number of county superintendents 
of schools. Sunilar clubs were orgajiued in numerous other States. 
In the southern States, where the movement had a rapid development 
following 1908, it was fostered by the Farmers' Cooperative Demon- 
itration_Work and by the General Educauoii Board. The Depart- 
ment of Agnculture in 19^2 gave financial assistance to the dub 
work in northern and Western States.” 

Another far-reaching devebpment in agncultural education was 
the farmers' cooperative demonstration work which was organiaed 
in 1904 to combat -the ravages of the Mexiqm bollweevil in the 
cotton regions of the South.**. The work was earned on under, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the organuxr was Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp. A relatively capable fanner in a community was induced 
to work a portion of hu land stnctly according to instructions from 
an agent of the Department who visited him regularly. The pbt 
which was culuvated in this way became an object lesson for. other 
larmers in the community. Success was immediate. Confidence was 
restored in the panic-stricken areas and a new spirit was infused into 
the agricultural life of the threatened regions. > 

Two other important features of the farmers' cooperative demon- 
stration work, which were developed after 1909, were boys* and girls' 
dubs and borne demonstradon work for women.** The latter was an 
outgrowth of the girls' dub work, since the county woman agent 
, who taught the girls to can fruit also found a willing audience in the 
mothers. This led to demonstrations in bread making, butter mak- 
ing, home sanitation, etc. About 1913 the home demonstration work 
assumed* very substantial proportions.** 

■ Dad, fp. Hoait. F. W, Bori' >nd QVU' A^icultunl Ogba,pp.7.Q. 

* U5. l>c{iArtncfiC of A^tculourt. Repan oo AfnculcunJ Expenaenc ScxCKxa xod Coopcritavc 

orfcunl Cxtcnaoo Wori iD eke United ScaCBt. 1919, put 11, p 16a j 

* True, AMred Qarle^ A Hjetory of A^Kutuol txtamaa Work m tW Umted Sutet, I7t5^i921 

pp. ^ 

* IhiiL, pp. 65-0. 

* Tke ftnc home demaemtntkm apeai is the Waters 8dtn wm appointed Is San Pete Cousty, Utik^ 
July 29, 191X m a Scatt e mp loye e, and dbt int one in tbe NonWro Scata waa appainiad m Ene Coiacy, « 
N.Y., tfk 19K under tbe auapica d tbe Erie Gouoty Para Bureau. 
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The farmers cooperative demonstration work attract^ widespread 
attefition. The General Education Board, con\inocd of the effective' 

• ness of the work, began in 1905 to subsidise a siimbr service in 
Southern States not as yet within the bollweevil area. The work 
supported by the board was earned on by agreement with, and under 
the direct supervision and control of, the Department of Agnailtuxc. 

The agents were paid from board funds and they were given Depart' 
ment of Agnculture commissions as collaborators at salaries of $1 a 
year. . 

By 1914 this undertaking had become rather extensive. Dunng 
that fiscal year the funds expended for it from vanous sources were as 
follows; (1) Department of Agnculture, $371,800.28; (2) General 
Education Board, $187,500; (3) Other funds, $411,179.21. On June 
30, 1914, 1,138 men and women were employed in the work in 721 
copnties in 15 Southern States. ' * 

At first the State colleges hid nothing to do with this movement 
except througji informal contacts. In bet the relations of the colleges 
to the work were not always friendly. ^However, beginmng with 
1909, arrangements were made benaten several colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture for cooperative demonstration work and 
bter the demonstra,tion work was brought into closer rclauons with 

• the State agricultural institutions and the way was ppened for a more 
satisfactory system of extension. work throughout the South. 

The farmers’ cooperative demonstration work had “many of the 
elements of a crusade to deliver southern agriculture from disaster 
and to relieve a deeply distressed people." One who spoke from 
first 'hand knowledge said. 

The sgents snd the people with .whom tbfy came in contact ^re led to believe 
that demoostntioo work had a higher auaaiaa than (imply to teach the fanner to 
double his crop and increase hu income. It waa also to promote thrift; bring about 
better bomea, schoola, and churches; and improve the social and moral coodittoiu of 

country life.** 

» 

In the northern and western States there was no emergency in agri* 
culture such as that created by the cotton boll weevil and consequently 
agricultural education comparable to that of the farmers' cooperative 
demonstration work did not devebp until after 1910.** The Office of 

. Farm Management in the Bureau Plant Industry (Department of 
Agriculture) was organu)cd in 1906 with authority and funds "to inves' 
tigate and encourage the adopoon of improved methods of brm man' 

• Ibi4,p.71. 
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agonent and fum p^]^ctice.” In, conducting its won the Office placed 
agents in cfistricts and usually cobperated with the agriculturahcoUeges 
and experiment statioiu. Not infrequently a district comprised two 
States. 

In 1911 a county agent was empbyed in Broome County, N.Y., 
through a cooperative arrangement between a local chamber of com- 
merce, a railroad, and the State college of agriculture. About the 
same time a county agent be^ work in Uintah County, Utah. The 
appointment of county agricultural agents in the northern and western 
States was promoted by various private organizations with or without 
cooperation with the C^ceof Farm Management, but soon the Burrau 
of Plant Industry determined to expand the county agent and boys’ 
club work undei^ublic auspices and in cooperation with the agricul' 
tural colleges. Consequently Congress in 1912 made an appropriation 
“for f^m demonstration work” amounting to about $161,000. At 
once cooperative arrangements were made with the agricultural cob 
leges in 20 States involving the employment of 113 county agents. 
The nimber of agmts thus employed on June 30, 1914, was 203. 

- The idea promoted by the Office of Farm Maiugement was that the 
significant thing 4o the farmer was an increased farm income rather 
than increased yields. To develop the basis of an extension pro- 
gram each agent was expected to study the business of farming in his 
county so he might know the agricultural situation and the needs of 
the farmers. Through special State,^d FederaT form management 
demonstrators the county agents learned to analyze the business of 
farmers and to aid the farmers in making needed adjustments. 

Another movement in agricultural education was the effiort to 
provide agricultural extension work through the land-grant colleges 
and universities.** This was part of a larger movement tojx>pularize 
education for adults along numerous lines. A committee the asso- 
ciation of ^e land-grant colleges recoiiunended in 1906 that each of the 
insti^tions take steps to organize and maintain a department of agri- 
cultural extension. By 1913, 399 persons were engaged on extension 
staffs in land-^ant colleges, and the funds available for extension work 
amounted to $990,504. 

The three^orms of agricultural education described were closely 
related to the purposes ot the Smith-Lever Act. They were the fewe- 
runners of the service which the Smith-Lever Act was designed to 
promote an4 stabilize. In th^ are found the earfy experiments in 
popularizing agricultural education. 

■lbid,pp.4W7. ^ 
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Chapter III 

Educational* Development: Industrial 

In the province of industrial education there' was quite as much stir 
as in the field of agricultural training. The early years of the twentieth 
century found numerous national organizations interested and the sub* 
ject was freely discussed. Three points of view were distinctly^ 
evidence, that of the employer, that of organized labor, and that of the 
educator. Each of these points of view was represented in important 
otguajatkjm. 

^ .1.^ The Attitude of Associations of Employers 

Mention has already been made of the fact that In the industrial 
conflict employers organized themselves on a large scale. Among the 
employers' organizations interested in vocational training, the National 
Association Manufacturers stands out conspicuously. The subject 
- of industrial education first came before this group in a prominent way 
in 1904 wh|en one of its members assailed the policy the labor unions 

in restricting apprenticeship.*' Their policy, he said, had brought 
employers face to fece^th a dangerous crisis and he was convinced 
that the only way out of the difficulty by in the establishment trade 

schoob which would prepare full-fledged mechanic. Fo^ a nurobv of 
years thereafter reports by the committee on industrial education of 
this organization urged the trade school.* In 1911, after or^juiized 
bbor had also become interested in industrial education, the cdmmittee 
on industrial education began to urge progressive measures to secure 
industrial training, including Fedeiii and State aid.’ 

A second group of employers who took up the subject of industrial 
education was the National Metal Trades Assodatjpn. In 1910 this 
organization discussed it at some length and decided to collect informa- 
tion on what the members of the assodation were doihg in this direc- . 

I HitioQil AmodktifOD ci Manulkcum ProcccAnp, 1904. pp. 120-137- Tills assoditkn wu orgsiiised 
to 1895 to extend tht ifcnues of trade ind ^comm er c e, both fordgn and domestic. BevUiniog with 1902 it 
beotnc active and bitter in its oppoeitioo t^orpnited labor. In 1904 a standing ooamHttee on industrtal 
educatioo was appointek ^ 

i Ibid., 1905, pp. 141-151; 1908, pp. 49-57; 1907. pp. 109-129; etc. 

•Ibid.. 1911. pp.l85-19i 
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tk>n.* The next year the association pledged itself anew to the further' 
ance of industrial education and the apprenticeship ^system and set 
aside $5,000 to forward the movement.* Of this amount $1,000 was 
contributed to the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education. The attitude of the association on industrial education 
was liberal and progressive. « ' 

What has been called the first convention in the interest of the trade 
school movement in the United States was held in Indianapolis, June 
10-12, 1907.* The object was to bring together men who were ke^y 
interested in the movement in order that tl^y might di'aniyy what* 
should be done to further industrial training. iTie moving spirit 
to have been largely antiunion and open shop. No permanent organi' 
ration effected. 


2. The Attitude of Organised Labor 

Organized labor had for many years befixe 1900 taken an active in' 
terest in apprenticeship.^ Control over apprenticeship could be used 
to protect the trade from an oversupply of workers, and it was also a 
comparatively easy jaans of shutting out the inoxnpetent, whose 
competition tended to reduce wages. In fact, in the industrial conflict 
control over apprenticeship was frequently one of the difficult issues.* 
So zeabusly had the labor unions devoted themselves to this objective 
that, according to a report in 1906, they had a large measure, in many 
cases complete control of the apprenticeship system.* However, on 
the issue of industrial education in schools the trade unions were quite 
divided, some favoring it, some opposing it, and some not concerning 
themselves about it.'® ^ 

Inasmuch as the American Federation of Labor comprised by far the 
greater part of organized labor, its interwt and attitude are of special 
importance. The Federation’s first important consideration in' 
dustrial and trade education seems to have occurred in 1907, when the 
secretary of the newly formed National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education addressed the annual convention of the Federa' 
tion on the aims and plans of the society." This address resulted in 
the adoption of a statement 


^ Nttioml Metil Tndci Aatodicioii, Procetding$, 1910i PP* H m 

•Ibid,, 1911. PPL 21-35, IWi 

•iWcdinctind AddreMoTdicQtiie^ Tiide School Coimntkn bdd it lodbrninl^ 
1907. p. 4."" 
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in fovor of the bett opportunities for the moat complete ^uatrul and technical educa- ' 

tkn obtainable for prospective applicants fix admisska into the sb'lled crafts of this 
country, particularly as regards the full possibilities of such crafts to the end that ' 
such applicants be fitted not only for all usual requirements, but alyn for the highest 
supervisory duties, responsibilities, apd rewards.*' 


The following war the Federation elaborated the statement of its 
attitude, which emphasiaed labor's conflict with capital, and authorized 
the appointment of a special committee on industnal education. In 


1909 the committee submitted to the annual convention a report 
which contained a statement regarding the growing demand for in- 
dustrial education^ird the revival of apprendeeship by corpexations.** 
Any form of private control of industrial education was condoned 
in no urrpertain terms, and on this ground the cooperative plan was 
opposed. Industrial education at public expense was favor^. The 
repext further recommended local advisory boards to include repre' 
sentatives of the industries, of employers and organiaed labor, to 
advise on industrial educat^. Favorable mention was made of the 
movement to secure Federal aid for public industrial education. The 
convention adopted the report and recommended the Federal legis 
lation outlined therein.** 


3. The Interest of Educators 


The most important educational orgarrization of the nation is un' 
doubtedly the National Edut^ation Association. This group showed 
much interest in the vocational education movemtiit. As early as 
1900 and 1901 there were discussions of the demand for industrial 
education in the meetings of the Association.** In 1903 a Committee 
on Industrial Education in Schools for Rural Communities was ap' 
pointed to report conclusions as to what industrial education should 
be undertaken by schools for rural communities. It submitted reports 
in 1905, 1907, and 1908.*^ 

The growing interest of the Association in this issue was also tvi' 
denced by the appointment in 1907 of the Committee on the Place of 
Industries in Public Education to deal with the wider fleld of indus' 
trial education. This committee gave much consideration to the 
subject, and in 1910 it submitted an excellent summary report.*' Even 

■ lUiL.p.)19. 

■Ibid.. 1908.1k 2M. 

M Aacrkui FedentioQ of Labor, Indoatrial Edncitkn, pp. 9-11. 

P Katiood Eduadoo Aawditkn, Ftooeediiip, 1900. pp. 491-495; 1901, pp. 665-680. 

^ Ibd,. 19C7vpp* 409-454; 1908, ppw 385-447; Report of tbe Committee on Induatrial Educitioa ioOcbooli 
fcr Rural CoauauaitiM, 1905, p. 5. 
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before this report was made the Association, in 1908, endorsed the 
establishment of trade schools, industrial schools, and evening con- 
tinuation schools by municipal boards of education and recommended 
that, in order to make the instruction in the schools practical and 
efficient, the advice and approval of the trades be sought.** Through 
this means it was hoped tl^t the graduates of the schools would be 
qualified as advanced apprentices or journeymen. 

In 1912 the National Education Association appointed aiwther 
committee composed of educators, employers, employees, and **v^a l 
workers, to study the needs of adolescents with respect to vocational 
guidance and vocational education. The committee statements 
in 1913 and 1914, and later it made an extensive report on fMnit in n g 
and introducing and carrying ^fi^ry^d vocational education and 
vocational guidance.** 


These various activities and pronouncements indicate a great amount 
of interest in the new movement,' but aggressive leadw *hip did not 
emanate from the National Education Association as an organisation. 
It made recommendations on vocational education, but it conducted 


propaganda to promote the movement. The driving and organizing 
force as it was expressed in an educational organization was to be 
found in the National Society for the Promotum of Industrial Educa-> 
tion. 


4. The National Society fbr the Promotion of Industrial Education 

Something has already been said regarding the issues involved in 
apprenticeship training and industrial education as b e tween employer 
and emplo 3 ree. It was with a keen appreciation of these issues, as 
as with a deep interest in industrial education, t^t, following 
preliminary activity, a convention of about 250 people repre^ting 
employers, labor, educators, and aodal workers was hdd in New York 
City in November 1906.** A permanent organization was formed 
known as the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. The central purpose of the Society was to organize as an effective 

means for propa(pnda the various forces woHdng for industrial educa- 
tion and to crystallize thou^t on the subject** All persons interested 
in industrial education were eligible to membership. 

•Ibid, 19GS,Rk )^S7. ^ 
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'At the fim annual meeting, in Chicago in 1908, the Society ap- 
pointed a Committee of Ten to consider the leUtion of industrial traiiv 
' ing to the general system of education in the United States. The final 
report of the committee, submitted in 1909, dealt principally with the 
nomenclature of industrial education." An attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the various confusing terms then in use. 'The 
report stated the lines, of study needed iri the field of industrial educa' 
tion and suggested that the Bureau of Education be entrusted >>^th 
such an investigation to be made with adequate cpngressional support. 

One of the important acts of the Sodety was to invite Dr. Gmge 
Kerschensteiner, Director of Education in Munich, Germany, to visit 
the United States." Dr. Kerschenstei ne r had built up a system of* 
continuation schools which was of international reputation. During 

his visit he delivered in several large cities a aeries of addresses on voca' 

tkxul training, which were widely circulated and undoubtedly were 
an important factor in devebping sentiment favorable to vocational^ 
education." His addresses were particularly impotjilant for two rea- 
sons. First, he called attention to the fact that tbtpoet successful and 
ppsmising vocational school in Germany was notjQic day trade schoq); 
it was the continuation school, thaws, a school which supplemented, 
rather than replaced, the system of apprenticeship. In bringing ait/' 
this &ct he performed a much needed service. Second, he stressed the 
dvic and moral purpose of vocational education as contrasted with the 
narrow utilitarian view. At fir^t Americans seemed sbw to realize the 
full significance of this idea. However, it was fundamental-in Ger man 
industrial education as well as in the whob educational fabric of the 


empire. 

The stnqpgth of Ae Sodety increased with the years. Its publica- 
tions were widely drculatecfand the annual meetings were occasions of 
considerabb note. In 1912 Ch a rl^ A. Prosser wm appointed secre- 
tary of the Socie ty." He immediately b^an to prorote the movement 

■H»itaid8o(ktTfaiUh<*»donofIiidu«iy Bdu^tolUportrfiWC^ / 
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for industrial educatkxi with much vigor. In 1915 he was succeeded 
by Alvin E. Dodd.” 

The Sopety carried on a variety of activities. It published numerous 
bulletins on various phases of vocational education. In 1912 the . 
Society drew up a statement of principles and policies which it bc' 
lieved should underlie State legislation for vocatkmal education.** In 
matters pertaining to legislation it took an active part such as drafting 
, bills, etc.” The vocational education survey was a third type of 
acdvi^ in which the Society partidpated.” 

Regarding the activities and motives of the society there was a 
difierenoe of (pinion.** There were those who held t^t the organi' 
zatioq was dmtrolkd principally by a group eastern manufacturers 
who were mterested in vocational education for more or less 
rmsons aiyS who were willii^ even to disrupt the existing school 
system to attain their ends. On the other hand members of the ‘ 
society were quite as emphatic that, although the society received 
' important contributions from manufacturers and other business men 
and agencies, its policy was always oontrNled by die- educational 
grorqi.^ Whatever may be the focts regarding this matter, the <^ni' 
ration was very influential and it succeeded in enlisting influential 
men in its work. This association finally brought to a 
the movement to secure Federal aid for vocational education under the 
Smith'Hu^ies Act. 

* -f 

5. Development of Apprenticeship' 

Two suggestions were made to sofve die problem of trajning in' 
dustrial workers. One proposal was tor revive apprenticeship and 
reorganise it on a basis which would b^ in keeping with the demands 
of the times. In this new apprenticeship a school was in many , 
• regarded as an mtegral part of the machinery of training. The earliest 
of these apprenticeship schools in America seems to have been 
established in 1872 by R.' Hoe Co., manufiacturexs of printing 
[Hesses and aiteel products.** Despite diis early beginning little was 
done toward such systematic apprenticeship' until about 1905 i«b»n 
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die amvement begui to mw rapidly.** A report- in 1914 listed 18 
railroad companies andM Other corporations maintaining such 
schools.** A number of employers' associations, notably ^ National 
Metal Trades Associatian, interested themselves in apprentioeship 
and actively prooooted it.** 

The af^itnticeship 'movement received much attention in Wiscon' 
sin.** In 1911 an apprenticeahip measure was Jbeted in that State 
which prescribed a certain amount of instruction in English and other 
important subjects aruJ required the registration of all apprentice 
dentures. This law was repealed in 1915 and a more specific and 
inclusive act was passed. 'Under the first law the Cornmission on 
Industrial Education had the ri^t to approve certain braniches of 
instruction for apprentices, but under the provision in 1915 the 
commission was given the direction and supervision of the appren* 
deeship system. The new plan promised success insofu- as organiza' 
don aim could change conditions. Insofv as the declirae of appren' 
dceshipbiwas due to die reorganization of. lalxir on. the machine and 
’ iaetbry the r)ew plan probably did not reach the difficulty/ 

A move which materially strengthened apprenticeship and corpora' 
don training was the organization in 1913 of the National Association 
of Corporation Schools to aid corporations in the education of their, 
employees by providing a forum for the interchange of ideas and, col' 
lecting'aiKl making data available on successful and unsuccessful 
plans.*^ Its range was soon broadened to mdude the entire educa' 
donal aspect bf iiadustry. 

A second national oripnization udaich promoted apprenticeship and 
corporation tramii^ was the Conference Board on Training of Ap* 
prentices, organized in 1915.** It was formed by five national ent' 
ployers' associations, which together normally had more than five 
miHiri employees. This board looked toward a national system of 
apprenticeship. 

^ It is thus obvious tiiat several groups of industrial concerns put 
forth considerable effort to promote the training of empbyees by - 
industrial oocicerns themselves. On the one hand much could be 
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said in fi^vor of this form of trwning.** ft was not apt to be waste' 
ful of effort for it was direct and to the point. It offieied a p l a ce to 
the trainee, as a company trained for jti own work. The tiaioing 
could be made a splendid combination of theory and practioe. On the 
other hand the instruction might not be well organised. SiiKeitwas ' 
under private control the interest of the employer might .easily be" * 
come paramount. He alone shaped the policy of training and deter' 
mined who was admitted. While these objections and others mi^t 
have been eliminated through wise State supervision, it was by no 
means clear that apprentke^p or corporation training promised the 
best solution of die problem. Certainly for many establishments it 
was impracticable and it greatly limited the number of men who 
could receive training. 

6. Legislation for Industrial Education . 


Another proposal for industrial education was the in<iustrial school 
at public expense. The first great impetus to this solution was given 
in Massachusetts. In 1870, the State, owing to a desire of manuf^' 
turers that industrial training be provided, made drawing a required 
study in all the public schools and required certain cities to' provide 
evening schools for instruction in industrial and drawing.* 

Two years later a law audiorued a pawn or a‘city to establish ind main' 
tain one or more ii)dustrial schools as a part of its schoN system.*' 
There seems to have been little demand for this legislation as under it 
only one school was opened, an evening trade sch^ in Springfield in 

1898.** The next move occurred in 1895 when a law audioriaed'a COT' 

poration to be formed in each city ha^jpg at kast 145,000 spindles in 

(^leration, this corporation to establish and maintain a textile schofrl * 

Since progress in Massachusetts under this Iq^lation was not very 

promising the State legislature in 1905 authorited the Governor to 

appoint a commission to investigate die need for industrial Question 

in Massachusetts and report thereom** The coihmission, reporting in 

1906, made two important recommendations tite first of which was that 

the elementary schools give in^trtakion and practice in agriculture and 
■ 0 1 * * 
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die mechanic and domestic arts, that the high schools give their 
instruction a more direct turn to application in industry, and that new 
f courses and fevening and part time school finalities be added to die 
wdiool provision steady made by the towns and cities.^ The second 
recommendation embodied in a bill which with sli^t modifica' 

tions became a law.** This law authorited cities and towns to 

\ -1. •' * * 

provide independent industrial schools for instruction in agriculture 
and the mechanic and domestic arts and to establish part time 
in these schools. Evening courses for tfiose engaged in the trades 
were also audKxited. State aid was provided for the industrial schools. 
^ Here was the first important attempt in the vocational education move' 
ment to provide industrial education. Various changes and additions 
were made In the law until 1911 tidien all this legislation was brought 
together in a code on State'aidrd vocational education.” By this twnr 
' various terms had become more clearly defined and ezperiencc'had been 
acquir^ in vocational education. Finally in ,1913 an act authorised 
towns a^ dties to require the attendance of working dhjldren upon 
continuation schools.** . . 

While Massachusetts was trying to find a satisfactory way of 
providing industrial educatisn Connecticut was also engaged in pioneer 
work along d>e sai^je lines.** As early as 1903 State legislature 
. directed the governor to appoint a commission “ to investigate practi' 
cal means and methods of industrial and tfchtiical education". As 
a result of d>e commiyion's w^ town and schod districts were in 
1907 empowered tp maintain tndt schools in charge of the regular 
school officials. Two years later the law of 1907 was repealed and the 
State Board of Education was directed to establish a trade school in 
each of two towns of the State. Four years later i|(is law was amended 
to authorise the State Board of Education, town school committees, 

) and district boards of education .to cooperate in maintaining trade 
schools or courses/ Evidently the progress was not satisfiactory for in . 
1915 the acts of 1909 and 1913 were repesded and the State Bwd of 
Education was authorised to maintain the existing trade schools and 
establish others. 

In the meantime Wisconsin enacted a law (1907) empowering dties 
and school districts tu esmblish and ,mdntain trade schools.** Soon 

M CoBoritiiKn on loduitry and TadbaidMl Rfacarinn (KfimcKnwin), Report, p. RX 
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the legislature authorised the appointment o£ a oommisaion to report 
on illiteraqr and the demand for omning schools (1909).*‘ This com' 
m is s i on reoommendd an extension of industrial and agri cu ltural edu' 
cation and suggested a number of important changes which result^ in 
an irxhistrial education and appraitioeship bw providing for oontinu' 

ationschooU.** In principle the early bw gathered much from German 

iraJustrial education. The legbbtion was unique in that it attracted 
mt^ attention probaNy because of the strategic location of the State. 
^ In New York an ac( passed in 190S provided State aid for general 

mdustrial aiKl trade s c hoob in dties atal union free school db 
tricta.® Two years bter schoob of agriculture, mechanic arts, and 
homemaldng were added to the list of Sute-aided schoob.® -In 1913 
the bw was a^in ameixled to provide for continuation ^nd 

evening vocational schools.® 

Jersey was also one of the pioneer States to experiment with in- 
dustrial education. At a result of the awakened appreciation of in- 
dustrial training following the Centennial E^rosition in 1876 the 
manufiurturert of the State secured a bw in 1881 which provided for 
State aid to dties, towiu, or townships raising at least |3,000 for an in- 
dustrial school.® Only three schoob were instituted under the bw. 

Attempts were made bter to improve the bw, but apparently they did 
j not promise much and in 1908 the goverrwr'was authorised to appoint a 

t , Commission on IrKlustrial atxl Technical Education to study t^ situa- 

^ tion thoroughly.® The result was a bw in 1913 pertaining to indus- 

triaL agricultural stkI household arts schoob.® State aid was provided 
for these schools, which were to include day, continuation, and eve- 
ning classes. ^ 

Several other, States also enacted bws for industrial ^^tkm. 
Maine in 1911 granted State aid for general industrial schoob which 
tau^t trades.® In the same year Michigan permitted schocd districts 
to establish trade, mdustrial and other vocational schorl but granted 
no State aid therefor.® The next year Arizona granted State aid foe 
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hi^ icboob giving ** elementary training in agriculture, mining, man' 
uaj training, domeatic science or other vocational pursuits*' Both 
Indiana and Pennsylvania enacted legblation in 1913 for.vocatioiul 
education.** Virginia did likewise in 1914.** 

7- Types of Industrial Schools aiKl Courses 
A discussion of industrial eduation is rendered somewhat difficult 

because of the lack of clear definition of the terms used in the literature 

on the subject. In this study irKlustrial schools are considered to be 
those which had a more or less direct vocational purpose. They are 
distinguished from manual training schools, which attempted to gfve 
training in some fundamental skills in the use of tools that might have 
vocational ^ue but which were regarded primarily as having a general 
educational value. 

The first type of industrial school which attracted attention was the 
tradeschool. Several private trade schools were established, beginning 
with the New York Trade School in ISSl.** In the early days of the 
industrial education movement attention was given to the trade schod 
and the Massachusetts Commission (1906) had it in mmd as the core of 
its ooiftemplated system.** The agitation and the legislation to estab' 
hsh such public schools met with little success. It has been estimated 
that in 1911 there were not more dran 15 trade schools in operation 
and that the number by 1921 was probaUy only a few more than 20, a 
very meager showing indeed.** Numerous trade schools were opented 
for profit, but their service was probably of doubtful efficacy.** 

Closely related to the trade school was dte trade preparatory, or in' 
termediate industrial, school.** Its purpose was not to supplant ap' 
prenticeship but radrer to give a basic preparatian for later spectalixa' 

tion. One oftht earliest ofsuch schools was established in Columbus, 
Ga., in 1906.** UndertheNew York law of 1908 several schools of the 

trade'preparatory type were opened in die State.” Similar schools 
were opened in Massachusetts in 1909.^' These schods gave a some' 
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what general training and dealt with the principles underlying groups 
ot trades. 

The t echn ica l high school adopted by several cities, notably CHevt' 
land and C3ucago, should be mentiatred in this oonnectiaa. These 
sch(^ were designed to tram the group of w or ke r s b etw e en the tr uVt . 
men and the engineers, that is, the foremen, superintendents, designers, 
etc” . ^ S' 

Another form*or vocataonal schooling which attracted atten' ' 
tion was the part-time cooperative plan." This was an arrangement 
by which pupils alternated between the school and industry, one set of 
students recdving shop training in the industries while the alternating 
group was in school The plan waa first (jut into operatkn in the 
College of Engineering of the Uruversity of Cincinnati in 1906. In 
1906 a sunilar arrangement waa adopted in the hi^ school of Fitch' 
burg. Mass. A few ocher places tried the plan with f*** degree of 
success. It sfsmed to work wdl in furnishing vocational tiatning. 
By this method the cost involved in vocatianal training was reduced, 
but certain difficulties were connected with it, particularly the 
cooperation cf the employer and labor. In fact dbe qxcial Cornmittee 
on Industrial Education appointed by the-Amerkan Fedexataoo of 
Labor in 1909 reported against the plan because vocational t raining 
under such a sc h e m e was rut completely under pOblic oontrol, that is, 
it gave the employer too much authority over the selection and 
traming of the studenta.'* ^ 

The emphasis on the trade school in the early a ^tinn and plans for 
mdustrial education wm probably owing in part trt a 
of industrial education in Germany. The vikt of Dr. Keichenstetner 
, in 1910-11 undoubtedly did much tadisilluaion many on thia point. 
He pointed out that it wai the oontrnuatian rather chan the trade 
school which was fouiKl°so successful in his country. The oontinua' 

‘ tion school operated during working hours, and it took the children for 
certain hours in the week or month, thus supplementing work mdi 
study. Even before Dr. Kerschensteiner's visit, Ohio, in 1910, p awH 
a bw permitting any board of education to icqim employed children 
b e twe en the ages of 15 and 16 years to' attend 
school not to exceed 6 hours a week." Soon other States 
continuation school bws, Wisconsin in 1911. and Nev^ York, 
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Jeney, M aaiac h m em . Indiaiu, and Ptansylvania/in 1913.” Great 
diftncnoea obtained in there laws. Several State* ** j^ted aid for 
continuation acbooh, othen did not. The oompulaory attendance 
phase differed considerably in the States. There were also other 
dilferenoe* such as the type of training contemplated by the law*. 
Obviously the legislators were hesitant, but the large number of States 
adopting the sdM3ol in 1 year shows much interest in it. Evidence has 
been collecte d which seems to indicate that by 1917. while perhaps not 
serving a large number of children this (bnn of school was 
in several States with s ome success. However, it was fer from having 
been fully tried and proved. 

In a d d i ti on to the types of vocational schools already mentioned the 
evening and oonnespondenoe schools should be noted." The former 
were, for the mtet part, an extension of general education rather 
an effort to provide iiKiustrial education. Eqierienoe seemed to demon* 
stratc that evening sdxnls could not adet^tely,meet the need for 
voratiohal cducatioo. Conespondenoe courses, prior to 1917, 
met with considerable success in the universitie*. The greater part ^ 
' of this work was^ however, cultural in purpose, tbf «g b nrynif vocational 
courses were offered. The correspondence course* whiA were most • 
important in point of numbers enrolled were probably in the pdvate 
schoob conducted for profit. Such schools although they did some 
f excellent work,.oould hardly be looked upon as meeting any oonsida' 
able proportion of the drtnand for vocational education. 

• nsd. rp. iMlaa. 
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,^hapter IV 

Educational Development: Issues and Conclusions 

1. The Relation • of Vocational Education to G^eral Education 

^ » 

A problem which proved to be difficult was the relation between 
general and vocational education. One group of educators inaintained 
that a form of general education xtrhich trained pupils to act in a broad' 
minded fashion was the prime consideration. S(Mne even weht so far 
as to insist that America's great success was owing principally to the 

Uberal or general training which the public school a^d' d as odntrasted 

with a highly specialized form of education. There were others, as 
may be inferred from the f(xegoing discussions on industrial 
who favored a highly specialized education as the means of national 
security and prosperity. This problem became the subject of much 
discussion.* Some leaders believed there was danger in specialized 
education in that youth trained in it mi^t lose thdr capacity to adapt 
themselves to changing industrial conditions. Others asserted that 
ypfational education was^lso cultural. They believed that vocational 
education was highly desirable from a avic point view inasmuch as 
the most' desirable dtizen was the one who could honestly and ade' 
quately make.his way among his fellows because he knew how to do 
somethmg useful. > 

From the point of view of the administration of the schools, tlve issue 
was a very practical one. One question was paramount: Shcmld therf 
be i single school system including all forms of education, or should > 
there be a dual organization; that is, should there be one set of machin' 
ery for gieneral education and aimther for .vocational, or should both 
types of education be conducted under one control? 

The first question was whether vocational education should be siip' 
plied in separate schools or through departments in schools already 
organized. In agricultural education the earlier tendency in the secoo' 

TW Rduioo of Eduadoq to lodiiilriil and Cnwinifcy DmlopoKOl. In da 
). B: 490-502; Woodi.^ Robert' A.; KcnocUrr. Ardor CX, smd Robcrtik Arthur Tht 

t EduciCioo— Oalture pr Vootioti. In dc SoM lUviiw. 15: B>-374; Oubbokr, 
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dary 6 eld was toward separate schools.* However, the lato tendency 
was in the direction of including agricultural courses in the high 
schools. In the field oi industriaKeducation independent schools had 
generally been established.* The Massachusetts .Commission on 
Industrial and Technical Education in 1906.iecommended independent 
, • industrial schools and this type of school was provided in the law soon 
thereafter enacted by the State.* Sute legislation elsewhere generally 
foUowed this arrangement though not the -phrasing. Under the 
Massachusetts law of 1911, the Indiana law of 1913, and the Pennsyl' 

^ vania hw of 1913, vocational work might be carried on in the high 
schools, but the coursm must be under separate organftatiop. In 
Aritona and Virginia «) such independent schools or OTganiodons 
were stipulated. 

Two orj^mizations expressed their views on this point.' The Special 
Committee on Industrie Education, appointed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, reported in 1910 in favdk of separate schools diough 
not necessarily in separate buddings.* . The National Society for the 
Prcxnotion of Industrial Education in a statement maHi» jn 1913 said 
that “ the work in vocational education should be carried on sepa- ^ 
lately and independently YVbm that of education, so that it 

might be left ftee to realite the dominant aims fitting for useful 
employment", and the society also added the following statement: 
“^This requires a separate organization, under a separate head or a '' 

, distinctive management, and separate equipment, course of study, 
pupils, knd teachm who shall have had extended practical experience 
m the industries or occupations they are employed to teach." * Sep- 
arate schools it believed to be the better p lan 
The adifiinistrative provisions for industrial schooM sl^^sed wide 
variations. The Massachusetts law of 1906 contemplated a systcii of 
independent^pdustrial schools under the direct control of a State Com- 
mission on Industrial Education. There was no statement as to local 
administratian, but subsequently the town or dty appointed a com- 
* mittee to have charge.^ This committee was virtually the agent of the 
State co mmi s s ion. In 1908 a city or town was empowered to provide 
. and maintain independent iAdustrial schoob in chary of a board of 
trustees. Thu organization soon came into conflict with the State 


>8upn. pp. 10-11. 

* For iffarenoo to the Iswt oo toduetial eduatioa wtt pp. 22-25, 
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Boar4 of Educatkin, and as a result the State Coomussion on Industml 
Education and the State Board of Education were consolidated. The 
local industrial schools were placed und^: the school committee of the 
town or dty or under a board of trustees for vocational education, 
according to the law of 191 1. Thus while vocational schools and gen- 
eral schools were separate, the local management mig^t be united. 
The evolution was towfU’d a single control. 

The evolution of the control of vocational education in Connecticut 
has been set forth in a preceding chapter (ch. Ill, sec. 6). 

The Wisconsin law of 1907 placed the local control of industrial 
schools under the regular boards of education, but it allowed these 
boards to appoint advisory committees to conduct the trade schools 
with the approval of the boards. The 191 1 hw established a separate 
system of industrial education by placihg State-aided industrial edu- 
cation under a State board of induifiial education and placing the 
local administration under a board industrial educatim.* 

In New York, Maine, Michigan, New Jersey, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia the industrial schools were entirely under tbe 
regularly constituted boards of education.* In these States the central 
authority was vested jn the power controlling the system of general 
education. 

The principal difficulty which the advocates of vocational education 
foared was that, unless those who were directly and peculiarly inter* 
ested had control of vocational education, provision for it would be 
dissipated in general education and fail to accomplish its purpose.*® 
To overcome this fear there was devised what was known as the^ 
advisory committee. Wisconsin was the first State to adopt it. 
New York in 1998, Massachusetts in 1911, .and Connecticut and 
Indiana in 1913 required local boards to appoint advisory committees 
representing th e local trades and industries. Pennsylvania in 1913 

• Tb* Sate tuperintcoclem rf rduatiaa WMt monber a ofidoed the Sate baud o^idiatiU eduatkn 

end Ike icnrnl wfcrrUcn cf the pubUc diduMiid aJioab provided br ebe ect wii placed latder «a laaaiit 

Jo tbe detartmeDt of eduation, appointed by (be Sate rapetinteadenc of cduatfoa The loal auperio’ 

tendcmifKboobwaaaaeobaciofidooftbelocilbawdafiDdiiMiteleduadoa. In thoe oiyt the op* 
ana lyMeB of ioduetrialediiealknwatooancctcd with the regular Kboolfyatno. TWippoinlieeaeaben 
of both tbe Staa bonrd and tbe local boud were repraeoativa of en p loyen iitd employea. Tfc local 
boaida were optional in towna and dtka of Icaa 5,000 and nondainry to aowta ami dtiea of ante 
than5j00a 
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faaor of pladag todutorid and apfanloaal eduation nada dc Stue bood of education aol tM cowty 
■ boaida of eduation. 
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alflo authorucd the appomtment of advisory committees under a plan 
^ approved by the State board of ed^twn. These committees Mvat 
expected to give counsel and advice in the administration of voca-* 
tional educatkn. Another devio^ with a wmilar purpose was a 
representative board as provided in the Wisconsin law of 1911. 

Three national organizations made pronouncements on advisory and 
representative boards. In 1908 the National Education Association 
recommended that vocational scboc^ “ have the advice and the approval 
of the trade interested, to the end that graduates of these schoob 
may at once become advanced apprentices and journeymen.” " The 
special commi ttee on industrial education appmnted by the Ameripan 
Federation of Labor reported in 1910. in favor of “local advisory 
boards, including representatives of the industries, employers, and 
organized labor. *• In 1912 the National Association of Manufac^' 
turers adopted a comprehensi’^e program one part of which recoin^ 
r mended the “establishment of independent State and local boards of 
\ industrial education consisting of one'third each, professional educa' 
tors, employers, and empbyees, thereby insuring, as in the more 
successful European countries, the proper correlation of the schools 
and the industries.” ** 


2. A Unitary or a Dual School System 


"^ere was a fundamental difficulty in the administrative relation of 
vocational education to general education. The feelings of certain 
interested groups are clear from the foregoing statements. They 
desired more or less control to assure themselves that the vocational 
purpose would really be carried out. On this question there was a 
wealth of vigorous discus^. Arrayed against a separate system of 
/ agricultural education wete a number of men who b?Id that such a ' 
scheme followed blindly the stratified societies of Europe and that it 
would operate in America to destroy the social unity the country 
and weaken and peasaq^izc the fanner.** Sepmte schools, it was 
urged, would greatly hinder the rapid extension of hi^'schpol 
opportunities into the rural districts. Furthermore, these men be' 

^ lieved it would be very unfortunate for agricultural education, as 

D Katiood Eduatfcm AmkMoq. Froceadifu^ 1919. |>. 97. 

* Aacrkm Fcdcntte of Ldw. .^nduicriil p. 15, * ^ 

* Ntfiaori AandicioD of MaaulKtuttn. Pmorcdii^ 1912» p. 391. 
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well as for gbieral education, if separate agricultural schoc^ should be 
established, as each needed the enriching influence of the odier to 
prevent a one-sided training. It was said that v(dut was needed was 
iKit so much a new school as a redirection of the rural schools in dM: 
interest of rural life. In the movemmt for mdustrial education the 
debate was quite as vigorous.** In Illinois there was so much differ' 
eiKe of opinion on this point that dbe State failed to make provisioa 
for vocational education before the enactment of the Sniith-Hughes 
. Act, 

On this ism two nationa] organiations made emphatic statements. ' 
The National Education Association in 19H went on record ^ ftJlows: 

The AaaoctatiaD' views with dufavor any propoal of a panlld ayatcm of athoob ex' 
chiavely for the tradea and induatnea at public expenae, but favoca a oomprebenaive, 
unified ays(em of pubbc educatiori. inclnding all types and fionna nn<W the angle 
adminiatiatioo of the oonadtutad authorities in chaige of the pubUc achools.'* 

In 1915 the American Federation of Labor was equally insistent in its 
statement, which was, ** That aH courses in industrial education shall 
be administered by the same board of education or misteesadmiruster' 
ing the general education; diat no Federal legislation on diis subject 
shall receive the approval of the Amerkap Federatidn of Labor which 
does ix>t require a unit system of oontf ol over all public'school studies, 

. general and industrial." The question of control was obviously 
r^arded aa very important ' K' 

s * 

3. Conclusibns 

The outstan^g fact regarding vocational education in 1917 was that 
die movement had not progressed to the point of agreement on many 
of the most impbrtant questions which had been raised during its 
development. That diere had been much experimel(nng is obvious 
inasmuch as the laws were oonstandy amended and the laws enacted 
by dife various States showed much variation. The variation was 
pardy explained by different conditions in the several States but not 
wholly so. It was rather an indication that there had not been devel' 
<^>edan extensiveezperienceintbe work of providing v&ational educa' 
tion and the leaders had not arrived at an agreement on the fonda' 
mental policies and principles to be followed.' No form of training 
sewn* to have been generally accepted as satisfoctory. 

^ II Nithnl Edbcitkn Bulktiik foL HI* oa 4i 
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In industrial edtttatioa partkuhrly there was great difficulty. The 
early proponents considered the German scheme seriously, but they 
more or less misunflerstdod it. Although the core of the Massachu^ 
setts system recommended by the Commission on Industrial ai)d Tbch' 
nical Education was the trade school, it became obvious by and by that 
this plan was rx>t the ultimate solution of industrial educate. Forth' 
with die continuation school was tried. As to its success the country 
was not fully assured because it had not been sufficiently tried. This 
latter school seemed to be successful in Germany, but whether it would 
be equally successful in the comparatively new country of America 
was an open question. 

Consequently in 1917 the direction which the development of voca' 
donal education was likely to take in America was' uncertain. The 
movement was too recent, dating as it did from about 1905, to offer 
satisfactory solutions for the problems which had to be met before a 
satisfactory system of vocational education could be assured. Also it 
should be remembered that an important group of mn interested in 
industrial training confidently expected apprenticeship and corpora' 
tion training to play .a leading role in training for industrial service, 
'tlus ffict fiirtker emphasises the lack of understanding concerning the 
situation and the frequent disagreement on the'whole problem. 

. Finally, the sectional interests of the country stand out prominently 
in the progress of vocational education. Provision fw agricultural 
education was made proxapally in the Southern and Middle Western 
States which were devoted to agricultural activity. The States which 
essayed systems of iiKlustrial education were n^tly the Eastem and 
Northern States, that is, those of the industrial section ci[ the country. 
In any national 'movement for vocational education .sectional 
interests were apt to appear. 
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Chapter V 

The Development of a National Point of View in 

Education 

It is ^ purpose of this chapter to sketch briefly certain tendendei; 
political and educational, which were 'more or less evident in the early 
years of the twentieth century. Two such tendencies are pertinent 
and important for this study, first, the general movement toward 
greater centralization in administration and increasing dependence on 
the Federal Govenuxrent, and, second, the development of a well' 
established Federal policy toward education. 

1. The Unit of Educational Administration 

Among the important developments in educational administration 
^ |hat toward larger units of support and control.* The evolution 
ptoofeeded in two ways., First, the local school district gaVe way to 
the township and, in many cases to the county, form of educational 
organization. In the dty the district and ward system gave way to 
administration under the dty as a unit. \ ' * ' 

Second, there was. a developrnent of the fifiKddh of the State gov* 
emmonts in promoting and controlling eduation.* Through State 
subsidies to localities the States'more and more determined an3 en' 
forced educatior^ policies and standards in the localities. Thus there 
evolved the larger unit ci educational support and administration which 
was needed to keep pace with sodal and economic changes. 

From emphasis on the State as the unit of support it was but a step 
to urge that the Nation partidpate in education. The sante conditions 
which emphasized the State interest turned attention to the Nation as 
a source of funds fw the support of ^bjic education. 

2. The Federal Government and the States 

- A unique feature of the American Government is the fact two 

sets of political machinery have been set up covering the same territory, 

yet distinct and more or less independent. Both of these orpnizations 

> Oubbcricf. EBwood P., Swe Sdbool AdaUMnliaii, ppk UOr. MiS 309C 
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are creations of tbe people and both have direct and immediate 
relations to the dtiaens. Through the Federal and the Sfate oonstitU' 

tions the people have granted powers to each orgaiiiation and with- 
held powers from each. In general. State deals with matters of^ 
local consequence while to the Federal Government has been dek' 
pted the right to deal with affiurs of iiational. and international 
import. The gen^ intention seems to have been to restrict the 
I of die Federal Government to the mmimiim rieoessary for 

itipul welfrp- •ome functions the jurasdictm 

J, in others it is riot. There is no mention of education in the 

Federal Constitution, but, inaamuch as the tenth amendment reserves 

to the States aU powers not delegated to the FWeral Gownment nor 

prohibited^ the States by that Constitution, there are many who 
regard education as a matter primarily for State control 

Witlithedevelopmentoftheoountrytheactual working of the Con' 

stitution 1^ beeii greatly modified ^gh Illation, juidal inter' 
pretation. and habit and custom, in a manner probably uhantidpated 
by the framers of the instrument. The ^t social and economic 
changes were not /bteseen when the Constitution was drawn up - 
However, the framers of die document laid down a schone of organi' 
ation which has proved adaptable in a rapidly changing tfrorld. In the 
evolution which has occurred the Federal Government has waxed 
Stronger and stronger.* , 

The evolution of Federal power is owing prindpally to three reasons! 
First, Cong^ hp the power “to by and coll^ taxes, duties, imposts^ 
and excises”, whkdi means the power of direct and indirect taxation.* 
The latter method 6f securing revenue is indireedy a source of great 
power. Second, Congress has the power to regulate interstate and 

foreign commerce.* This provision has been subject to a wide inter' 

•pretation. President Roosevelt, for example, seized upon it as a 
means of gready extending tbe activity of tbe Federal Government 
The regulation of railways, express companies, and telephones is based 
prindpally upon this provision. • Under the extension of the police 
power over such undertakings the Federal power has also gready 
increased. Third, Congress is authorised to make all necessary and 
proper laws to carry out its powers and the powers vested ArdSe 
Government.* The mass of constahdy changing legislation' is an ' 

*WM,HnfyUtctfdil. IUtnlIW«r.c«cdia7ckVMidVn:I>imi;rbaU^ n.^ti 
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important factor in *tt«igthcning the Federal Gervemnient.’ An 
' "exampla of the development' in Federal- legisbtion i» seen in,>the 
Morrill land-giant act of 1862. President Buchanan vetoed the bill on 
the ground that it was not constitutionaL but later the bill was passed 
again and President Lincoln signed it.' Since its eiuctmmt no one 
seems seriously to have questioned the constitutionality of the-law, 
* and it has not teen brou^t into court for decision. In fact, thi law 
has become a well-establisb^ precedent and it has been followed by 
important extensions. Thus' precedents and practioes cumulate, and 
no one objectsbecaus^ they benefit^pt people. No matter what may 
be c^*8 reaction to fbe lighto^dW^te in the abstract, the principle 
of ‘"^tes’ rights" is rwt neoosanly followed in a particular iiutance. 
The, that in legisbtian the particular occasion rather than the 
general principle is apt to be the,oompelling force. 

^ It has been stated that in some situations the jurisdiction of the 
State and Federal Governments is clearly defined, as, for example, 
counterfeiting. In other situations the Ime of demarcation is not so 
dearly drawn. The uncertainty thus occasioned gives' rise- to what 
may be called a Vtwilight tone."* A case arising in dus realm is 
apt to be dealt with according to the necessity of the occasion. 
Such a doctrine or principle finds its ham's in the third point dted 
atx>ve. jn fkt dus prindple of necessity must firequendy be invoked 
if ^ matta fogdl\^ is of rudonal rather than mieiely kx al import. 
"Coupled with tb^ infcerpretations as a imeans of iiKzeasing Federal 
^vity there was also a'changing attitude of mind on the part o^ the 
dtitens, who approved this development. Obviously, strong power 
•was necessary to combat powerful, industrial g«w Nines arid other 
groups and associa t io n s organized on a national scale. As intei|tate' 
problems became more and more {wesi^g State lines tended to (US' 
^ appear.'** This evoludon is reflected in the tendency to form national 
organizatioos and assodatioos some of which were established .pardy 
to sedire the enactment of Federal legislation. Obviously, the 
was laid for the Federal Government to extend its interest very 
gieady in the direction of social and educational 

CoMtitutioo. PMiikitt Tift. Car ma j lr . ta in tdirai Id 1911. 
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y. l4ew Social Legislation 

The broadening national intorest as expressed in new forms of 
Federal legislation pertaining to sodaL moral, and educational matters 
is illustrated by the almost phenomenal develq>ment of the Dqiart' ^ 
ment of Agriculture.'.' - This department was established primarily 
for investigational and educational purposes. There are dtisens who 
bold its activities unconstitutional.'* yet it has grown by leaps and 
boui^ because of the great need and value of its service. One 
meawt following another has been enacted by Congress to extend 
the activity of dus agency until it is now one of the largest of the 
executive dqarrinents. 

A second development of social legislation on the part of the 
Federal Governmrat is seen in what may be termed the held of morals. 
For example, the Immigration Act of ’l907 contained a section to 
prevent the io^xictatian of alien women for immoral purposes and to 
extend this provision to 3 years after importation.'* In line with this 
legisl^ion Congress in 1910 passed the Marm White Slave Act to 
prevetit transporting a woman or a girUin interstate or foreign com' 
merce for imuKiral purposes.'* TWlegislation illustrates the tendency', 
of the Federal Government to extend its interest into the held of moral 
and social legislation. 

A third type of Fdleral legislation of this general . type concerns 
labor ^hd related interests. In 490^ the employda* liability law 
madit j^ employer responsibkf for accidents to workers in intestate 
operatwns and activities.'* The child labor law. diaci^ in 1916, 
[»ohihited interstate commerce in die products of child labor.'* The 
humanitarian interest of tUe Federal Government is also seen' in the 
aeatkmcf the Childten's Bureau in the Departaient of Commerce and 
Labor in 1913 to **pvesti^te and report to said departmgpt upon 
all matters pertaining to dSe wel&re of children and child life among 
^ classes of our people, and especially investigate the questions of 
infent mortality, die biraLcate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertioD, 
dangerous occupations,^ accidents, and diseases of children, employe 
ment legislation afiecting children in the several States and Terri' 
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FmaUy. in 1913. the Departiaent of Ubor was estaWiahed 
to fi^prooKitc. and dcvdop the 

2* *° “prove their’ working conditiooa, and to 

advance thar opportunitie. for profitable employment.*’ *• TW 

m^H^phaaw the growing national strength and influence of 
^ ^ a national emphasis on the social, edua* 

4. Federal Grants for Eduditibn 

^ «ry eirly dale d« ftd«l Gomraaen, ahibtad owidmble 

^ Coafafaadoo in Ma, 
• P«>P<»»I «o dcdknte to tlK mainanaiK* <rf pubfc 
lot n^bo W rfemry townahip in the mtan lea^nxy 
«W to the Govoninent by the Sate,. At variou. time. thi. S 
Uta« m ertoKled «> that large mnounl. of hnd „eie givenfe 

puhhc education, b «Mlioo to the gift, of land lhere.weS al» at 

VUMU. t^ grant, given to the State, for their 

KhooU. The« ^ and money grant, mete given with practitaUy 

were for public riocatmo. Tim wa. no ftdeal nipervioon in th2 

minag^t. The imporont feanite cf thi. legi^tico i. da. the 

atMO ofioall^ue It. mnetiao ID ftee public edtiatioo and adopted 

means to promote it, > 

• educational inteceac of the Federal Govenunent 

m^mwoemcemfor^ Three 

>lm people have received attention. Under the Fteed- 
men . Bureau foUemring the avil War m, impottint mfocational 
loe wa. md^ to the Ne^na <4the nuthem State.." The 
Indm™ ^nnit. . «oond group of dependent pti^k who ha« ' 
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One of the moet interesting series of attempts to secure Federal 
aid fpr education was rebted to the impoverishment of the Sogthem 
States subsequent to the Civil War and to the large illiterate white 
and colored population in that section of the country. It resulted in 
a great movement from 1873 to 1890 to secure Federal aid for common 
schools.** In Congress it culminated in the Blair bill, a measure which 
passed rht Seiute tiiree times, but it was not passed by the House of 
Representatives.** 

The condition of education in the Southern States and the attempt 
to rectify it were occasionally mentioned in the discussions of Federal 
aid for vocational education. 

6. 'The United States of Education 

Although the Federal Government has no control over education 
in the States it has not entirely ticglected its opportunity to perform 
a necessary and very helpful service for the public achoc^ of the 
Nation. The service has been rendered largely through the Bureau, 
now the Office of Edu^tioa This Office was established in 1867 as 
a Department of Education.** Two years later die Department was 
abolished atKi the Bureau of Education was created as an office in the 
Department of the Interior. In 1929 the present name was adopted. 

.The work of the Office of Education has until recently' consisted 
priiicipally of oosnpiling reports on the progress of education, making 
of educational problems, giving expert advice on educational 
matters, and so forth. It had no administrative authority except (1) 
the general administration of the land'grant hmd of 1862 and the 
Morrill'Nelson appropriations to die land-grant colleges, and (2) the 
administration of educational arid medkal relief for the natives of. 
Alaska. •The last-named service was transferred to the Bureau of In' 
dian Aff^ in 1931. In 1933 the functions of the Federal Board for 
Vocatioi^ .Education were transferred to the Office of Education. 
Recendy-tlK members of the staff have had an important part in the 
organisation and -administration of projects for educational relief in 
the present emergency. 'The Office holds an important advisory 
position with referent to proposed Fede^ legislation on education. 

■ Mtyo, A.'D,N(tiaHlAldtDBdnalte.iiidBad(SD|lbrihtCUilK(icrtW8Ntk 

rfBtotfao. Otauhf rf IdwiioB, oa. a ISSJ. S». “d <» >. ‘••7. pp. 17JH19L 

■ OaMiWawafBdaa<S».i«peR, 1907. I. ck L 
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7-# The Land'Orant CoUegets 

O^very import^ way in which the Federal Government haa 
^te^ mto and influenced education ha. been through proviuon. 
ror education m agriculture and mechanic art. in the land grant 
col^ and tmivera.be.. TTua legbhbon poor fo 1907 u found 
pmtopalJy in four important acc^ a. follows: . 

(a) ^ F»a MomU Aa, July 2, 1862." This act gave to each 
^te 30.000 acre, of public land for each Senator and Repre^nutive 
to whi^ It was entitled in CongrcM. the States not having enough 
^bc land within their borders receiving land scrip for the deficit 
The n^y (^ved frqen the sale of the* land. Constituted an endow-' 
ment fond the mterest of which was used for the support of " at 
ItMt. one ool^, where Ae leading object shaD be. without acluding 

teach such branches of learning as arc related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, m sudh manner as the legislatures ofithe States may 
rapecbvely -presenbe, in order, to promote the liberal and practical 
^ucanon pf the u^ustnal classes in the several pyrsuib and pro- 
of hfo. . The legislative assent of a State to the provisi^ 

act ^ necessary before the Sbte could participate in the 
benefits of the act. 

.(b) The Hatch Act, August 30. 1800.“ Urider this act Congress" 
iMde to each State an annual appropriation of $15,000 to be used by 
the Sate tn cpoductirtg research^ and ^wifying1Btperiments in the 
agr^ltural eiperiment stations under the direction of the land™t 

toUeg«. The appropriations were made from money arising from 
the sale of public lands. 

(c) The So^ MorriU Act. August 30. 1890." Under this act 
there was aiiJlhaUy appropriated out of money from the* sale of pfrblic 
lands $15,000 to each State and Territory ^ the further devthp- 
mo.e.Kl nuinwunaof tie bixl-gitot coDep.; thi. being incna«d 

aimuaUy by $1,000 fcr 10 after which time tbe «»uJ 

lot each State and Territoty wu $25,000." Hiia money migbc be 

applied only to inamiction, and none of it waa authcriaed fct build- 
fogs. 
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(d) The Adams Act, March 16, 1906.*‘ 'Under this act Congress 
appropriated to ach agricultural expencomt station for the year 
tnding June 30, 1906, an additional apprq>riation of $5,000 and in' 
creased this amount annually by $2,000 for 5 years, after which tune 
the annual appropriate to each State for this purpose was $30,000.** 
Several important fatuies of this legislation prior to' 1907 may be 
.noted. First, the Federal Government b(^m this activity through 
panting public lands to the States for the maintenanoe'and endow' 
ment of ooUegdi of agriculture and mechanic arts. This action was 
a oont&uation of an early policy of granting public lands to diC Sfates 
for general educational purposes. A unique feature of the bhd'grant 
college l^islatjon is that the lands were granted for a specific and 
. largely new type of education. The appropriatiory fdt the agricul' 
tuial experiment stations were in keeping with these land grants 
since the funds s[^>ropriated were derived from die sales of public 
lands. A similar statemenf applies to the appropriations under the 
second Merrill Act. However, fp 1900 provision was made for pay* 
ment Jgjthe colleges from any funds in ths Treasury should the income 
the nles of lands twt be sufficient dierefor. Finely, under the 
Adams Act payment was ordered to the agricultural experiment 
stations from any unappropriated money in the Treasury. 'There was 
thus evolved a provision which might not have been acceptable in 
1862, ^ direct payment of Federal money to the Sutes fx educational 
purposes. 

A second important feature of the later legislation is -that it reoog' 
ni^ X set up a form of contractual relationship between the States 
a^d the FeJeial povemmQit. The get making the land grant of 
'^862 specified the use which was to be made of the grant as well as 
the method of its management. Before a State could become a bene' 
fidary of the grant its State legislature had to accept the provisions 
of the act. This oontractual relationship was again implied in the 
Hatch Act, which provided thit there should be no impairment of 
the relation b e t w een the colleges and their respective States through 
(he acceptance ofthe Federal appropnations -under the act. Ih t^ 
same aa Congiw reserved the right to repeal any oc all parts of the 
act, a provision which has been included in all the subs^uent acts 
of this type. ^ ^ 

■ UA. Bdic. Lm ^ K p. A. 
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Third, the Federal administration of tire grants and funds is impor- 
Morrill Act carhed no Federal supervision of its ad' 
mmisTOtion. Each college wa^ required to make to all other Aimilar 
colleges and to the Secretary t#f the Interior an annual report on its 
progress and work, and tli^ governor of each State was required to re' 
port annuilly to Clongress regarding the State of the fimd. No. Federal 
machinery was provided to jee to it that the States carried out the law 
prt^ly.** The administration of the second Morrill Act was com- 
mitted to the Secretory of the Interior while to the Secretory of Agri- A, 
, culture was entrusted the provision for the agricultural experimmt 
stations.** ^ 

Finally, the effect of this legislation has been fer'teaching. The first 
Morrill Act represents a drai)ge in Federal policy from making grants 
in aid of education in general to gradts in aid of sp^ed forms of^U' 
cation. Fot this reakm it plays an important role in the history of 
Federal subsidies for education. Its marked suCciss has set a strong 
precedent and stimulated further extension of Federal/ud for education, 

, A most important fretor in the land-grant college movement was the 
Association of ^erican Agricultural Colleges Ihd Experiment Sto' 

tions. It was organised in 1887 with the object of consid^g and dis- 

cussing “ all questions pertaining to the successful progress and admin' 
istration of the colleges and stations included in the Association."** 

■ TTk Association has been a leading agency in promoting the success of 
the land'grant college work. Nationally it is o^ of our most powerful 
educational orpnizations, especially in Federal legislation bearing on 
education. For several reasons the Association has been vcry 'success' 
fill in securing Federal enactments bearing on the work and prom^ of 
these colle^ : Firsf » it has a strong and influential leadership ; s^Sftd, it 
, has effective support from the agricultural population; third, it pro- 
motes a measure at an opportune time; and, fourth, it unites all its 
fofees on treasures which have a possibility of being enacted.X 
Just what Senator Mtorill and his adherents in this early legisbtion 
had in mind is an interesting question. The evidence seems to indi' 
cate that in urging the first act they had no clearljr defined type of edu' 

” The AiwitintAttoroeyOcocxdhM^bowtw, ruled that the <ccondMorrm Art and 
mem of 1907 ant in the mturc a( imeodmei^ to the firm Morrill Act and that they anthoriae the Deptr^ 
of the Imerior to tequire a detrilcd mtement from the Stfitca and the ooUefts ccprdiiii dtt laod^rant 

fund. 
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cation in view, bu^so £ar as they outlined thdrpurpose it seems to have 
been to train the prac6cal £mner.** So indefinite was the conception 
that some of those charged with establishing the institutions had con' 
siderable difficulty in knowing how to proceed and what to do. The 
fact is these institutions were them^ves to lead in a movement for 
vocational and technical ^l^^tion, which at that time had made only 
very meager Jieginnings. In all probability^the training intended was 
directly and practically vocational.* *^ ' 

The times since 1862 have seen phenomenal changes in American 
education. In the sixties the meaning of a college was not clearly de' 
fined. Many schools calling themselves colleges had far more students 
in their preparatory departments than in their college departnrents.**'* 
Others, while trying to do work, of college grade, were really secondary 
in character if cme may judge from the facilities which they possessed. 
Because of such conditions the distinction between work of secondary 
, grade and that of college grade was not clearly drawn. Since 1862 
secondary education has developed at a rapid rate. This growth, tcy 
gether with certain activities such as those of theH^ous Committee 
of Ten on Secondary School Studies and various standardizing and ac' 
crediting agencies, has resultecj in an increasing diffierentiatiQn between 
secondary and college work.** However, to the present day there affe 
in existence a number of secondary schools which call themselves cob 
leges. This practice persists particularly in schools for Negroes in the 
soutl^m States and in private commercial and business^chools. 

In this movement ft standardization the land'grant college and 
universities played their part. At the same time they continued to 
prepare the farmer for greater vocational aid^ievement. First, they 
set up secondary schools of agriculture, whose purpose was voca' 
tiotul rather than college preparatory." Second, they established 
numerous short courses of from several weeks to several months 
duration to give practical vocational training in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.** TTiird, the colleges of agriculture developed exten' 
sion ^ork of va^Qus lands to reach the citizens at their homes.** 

In these ways the land'grant colleges continued to serve their con' ^ 
stituencies vocationally. ♦ 

M See Kindd, L L. Fcdenl Aid far Voatkml Educadoo, pp. g, 82^. 

V Aanditian c£ Americas Africultuml CoUefea isd Eiperimeot StatkJOi. Prooeedinp, 1904, ppL 79^1. 

* CommWooer of Educalkxi. Report, 1870, pp. 506ff. 

^ Bureau of Educatkm, Bulletin, 191), no. 4, ch. L 

* Tpie, AMnd A Hiatorr of Agncultonl Educadoo in the United Sticea, pp, 

n Ibid, pp. )17“)19L ' 
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8. The Grant'in'aid, an Important Device 

It has already been pointed out that under the Federal form of 
Government the education of the cititenry has generally con' 
ceded to be a matter lying within the adioinistrative jurisdiction of 
the States and of local communities operating under the State bw. 
Consequently eadTState has assumed certain educational functions 
and responsibilities in the organization and suppcnt of its school syy 
terns, which are generally adminutered by the local authorities worL 
ing under State direction, and there is tro Federal control over the 
State in this work. Thiji condition has resulted in a great diversity 
of educational provision; which may probably be accounted for prin- 
cipally by the great ineqjjalities among the States and within the 
' States: from locality to lo^ty in their ability to pay for education, 
by the differences among the States in their desire for education, and 
by the educational leadership, or the lack of such leadership, in the 
several States. On the side of the Federal Government there has 
been noted a tendency to expand itS^field of activity into new lines 
of service. This tendency h^ developed partly because the citizens 
have demanded more services from the Government and partly be' 
cause a means had to be found of effecting a more equitable adjust' 
ment of the burden of taxation under a system in which certain im' 
portant sources of revenue arc practically preempted to the Federal 
Government. Owing to the rebtionships between the several Skates 
and the Federal Government, and to the social and economic develop' 
ment of tBe country there arises the demand for Federal grants to 
education in the States. 

The meaning of a Federal grant'in^aid is frequently not understood. 
A superficial view takes such a grant as a method whereby a State or 
a ccMnmunity conducts a raid on the Federal Treasury. The signifi' 
cance eff a Federal grant is, however, of far greater import than such 
a view reveab. In England, where national grantS'in'aid have been 
extensively used, tiiey have, according to a keen student of ques' 
tion, “ become a govemtoental instrument of extraordinary potency 
for good or ill”, and they are more and more being made “ the pivot 
on which the machine reaUy worb.” “ In the United States Federal 
grants can be empbyed as a means whereby the Government can 
axjpcrate with the States in activities which are not expressly men- 
tioned in the Constitution as hilling within its proviiKe. The grant- 
in-aid is, under the Federal system, the easiest method, except by 

• Webb, Sidaer. Onnti io AM. p. 1. 8« il*o TV DmloiHiiat of « SyMaa of lUenl Onaa io 
AM.brPhuiaOoucbM. la PbkiulSci(iK>4iurt(ri]p, 15: 215-275. J23-5K Jibh aad Oocoba im. 
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constitut:i<!^l amendment, by which the Federal Government can 
enter int6 such WOTk as education for purposes otfaier than those which 
arc clearly national in their significance: StileiS^^^ikely to guard 
their traditional rights jealously so that constitutional amendment is 
slow and difficult. Federal grantsdnaid arc therefore a( great im' 
portance in the United States. 

Some of the typicd purposes for which Federal grants-inaid may 
be used are: (1) To mitigate inequities under the system of taxation 
which is emptoyed; (2) to encourage the kind of State and local ei' 
penditure most desirable in the interest of the Nation as a whole; and 
(3) to mak e possible the enforcement of a national minimnin of cer* 
tain types of activity and results. While all of these purpdibs do not 
always stand out clearly in the le^lation on the land-grant colleges, 
some leaders saw much of the significance of such Federal action.** 
The later legislation shows tendencies to increase the Federal super- 
vision over Federal grants to assure their use for the'purposds in- 
tended by the legislatixs. 

** See the ramaaviee ci tht d e bi t ee on this lefiaUbon, given by 1. L KinrW. Pedecil Aii far Vocationd 
Eduation. ppi. y-^ 


Part II: Federal Cooperation In Agricultural 
Extension Worx and Vocational Education 
Provided 

Chapter I 

Federal Aid for TrrfJ^g Vocational Teachers 

1. The Burkett'Pollard Bill 

(a) Origin and introduction . — ^The first direct move looking toward 
Federal aid for vocational education below college grade came from 
Nebraska, a State which has been aggressive in agricultural educational 
matters. In 1901 the State enacted a bw whic^ required for certain 
grades of teachers* oertificatea an examinatimi in "the elements of 
agriculture including a fair knowledge of the structure and habits of 
the common plants, insects, birds and quadrupeds.*** Almost immedi' 
ately it proved difficult to secure teachers who were prepared in the 
new subject, for no ^eadier'training institutions were giving such 
service nor were tliey prepared to do so. 

Because of this condition several educators of the State and the at' 
tomey general drafted a bill to secure aid from the Federal Govern' 
ment for normal school instruction in agriculture, manual training, 
domestic science, and related subj^pts.* The bill followed closely 
the precedents established in the land'grant college legislatimi. It was 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Representative 
Ernest M. Pollard, of Nebn^, on February 21, 1906, and in the 
Senate on the following day by Senator Elmer J. Burkett, also of 
Nebraska.’ 

(b) The support of the hill . — Soon after the introduction the bill 

m Coixgress the proposal was indorsed by the Department'of Super' 
intendence of the National Education Association.’ In connection 
with the meeting the Department of Superintendence in Felxuary 
1907« there was a special meeting of a number of State superintendents 

> Nelnib Ltwi. UOl. dk 6S. 

> 8tateoB«kt b7 J. W. Ckibcrat to iD » penoml intsirkw, JuL 10^ 192L 
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and presidents of State normal schools, which resulted in the ot^nia* 
tion of the National Committee on Agricultural Education to arouse 
public interest and unify the friends of the Burkeft'Pollard bill so that 
Congress and the State legislatures might be strongly urged to accept 
the plan,® In 1907 this committee was made a standing committee of 
the Normal Department of the National Education Association • It 
continued its agitation for the measure artd in February 1908, appeared 
before the Senate committee m charge of the bill to urge congressional 
action/ 

An interrating appeal to Congress to enact the bill came from the 
State legislature of Utah in 1907.*’ It stated that such an appropriation 
^ould^be very ^efiqal to the States of the arid West with their 
many and unusual agricultural problems. The State normal school 
of Utah'^ already to the extent of its ability successfully training 
teachers in these lines. However, it was stated that more financial 
assistance was needed by the school in this work than the State was 
able to supply. 

(c) Discussion of the bill . — Several reasons for the enactment of the 
bill were urged by its promoters.* Rural education, they stated, was 
receiving much consideration in some quarters and mar^y jural schools 
. were being consolidated. The public demanded that the schools give 
instruction in agriculture, but only a few teachers were prepared fbr- 
this work. For this movement the riOTnal schools wcre.not prepared, 
it was said, nor could they easily provide the needed training. Agri* 
cultural education was a lutional, rK»t merely a local problem, and the 
Government should share in making provision for it. Finally, the 
success of the land'grant colleges afforded ample precedent for the 
Government to continue its encouragement of agru^tural education. 
It was also said that inasmuch as the normal schools were»training the 
teachers who actually went out into the rural schools. Federal aid to 
the normal s<d»ools would be a way of extending ajuti«Mfy «f> jn a direo- 
tion where it was greatly needed and where it would be most useful 

No special reasons in opposition to the bill seem to have been ofoed. 

However, it may be stated that members of the Association of Ameri' 
can Agricultural •Colleges and Experiment Static^ were also inter' 
ested in training teachers of agriculture and they were fully cognimnt 

•lUd,1907.|».7«;190S,p.7WL ^ ' 
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of the desirea of the normal schools to reach into this held.*® Several 
. members of the association l>elieved that the land'grant colleges should 
dothis work; in fact a number were already preparing fa: it. Althou^ 

. this interest on the part of the landrgrant colleges cannot be con' 
sidered as direct opposition to the Burkett-Pollard bill, it should be 
borne in mind that these colleges bckeved iifetruction in agriculture 
belonged in their field. , • ' 

(d) The bill in Congress. — The Burtett-Pollard bill was first intro' 
duced in the Fifty'ninth Congress. Senator Burkett introduced it in 
the Senate of the Sixtieth Congress." Senator McCreary, of Ken' 
tucky, also introduced a tall for a similar purpose.** Soon afterward 
Senator Burkett presented a slightly revised form of his bill, which 
later introduced in the House of Representatives by Representa' 
tive Qrarles F. Boober, of Missouri.'* During the meeting of the 
Department of Supenntendenoe of the Natiprial Education Associa' , 
tion in Washington in 1908 the Senate committee in charge of the 
Burkett bill held a hearing on it, which was attended by members of 
the National Coounittee on Agricultural Education.'* 

In February 1908, the Davis bill '* to provide Federal aid for second'' 
ary agricultural and industrial education was revised to include pro' 
vision for thp State normal schools and introduced in the House of 
Representatives. Thus the normal school bill lost its idratity in the 
House and nothing further was heard of it in that body. Senator 
Burkett introduced his bill in the Senate of the Siity-first Congress, 
which seems to be the last reference to the proposal to aid the normal 
schools through a sep^te measure.** Such aid was included in the 
DoUiver.bill, which was presented in the S^te in January 1910.** 

2. The Nelson Bill 

(a) Origin and introduction. — The introduction of the Burkett' 
Pollard bill in February 1906, was soon followed by activity in the 
land'grant college group. At the nert annual meeting of thtir associa' 
tion (Novembv 1906) the executive wmmittee was authorized to have 
introduced in C oi^ess a measure drawn as the Morrill Act of 1890 to 

■ Anodatkoof Aotflcta Apicnltunl Cni l r|r» tod EiperioMiit SttSoot, Proceedii^ 1907. no. SO-gri 
X doth Cool, am. DK.4,l90f. 

“ Cob*, a 3S64. Dec. 17. 1907. 

■ d(4b Gob*, ajm tod ILR. imi. JuL 9i 19 oa tod Mir. 9, 190a 
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increaae the annual appropriation for the colleges.** Accordingly in 
December 1906, such a was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Knute Nelson, of Minnesota.** It contained a authorizing the 
land-^t colleges to use a part of the contemplated appropriations in 
providing courses for the special preparation of instructors to the 
elements of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


(b) The purpose and d^cuwion of the bill— The argument for the in- 
creased appropriation revolved about the development of secondary 
and ekmentary education.** Out of the work of the colleges, it was 
said, had grown the movement to establish agricultural high schools, a 
. movement which was growing. Moreover, the consolidation of* ru^ 

schools pointed to a general reorganization of reeducation. Under 

the stimulus of the land-grant colleges, instruction in manual training 
and mechanic arts, it was stated, was rapidly beiSndng a part of the 

curriculum of dty schools. Finally, these colleges had rendered a pro- 
nounced service to the country by inaugurating instruction in home 
economics. In order that the leadership of the land-grant colleges 
might be continued, further Federal aid was 
Several objections were made to this increased aid.** Representative 
Wadsw^, of New York, said the most serious objection was that it 
open^ “the widttt door toward centralization of power in the Fed< 
eral Government.” ' He feared that the public schools would be the 

nert thing to exme under Federal supervision and control Represen- ' 

tatiVe Tawney, of Kfinnesota, strongly opposed the bill on the ground 
that it was an extravagant use of Federal fonds and that it set a had 

precedent of paternalism. Representative Scott, of Kansas, thought it 
preposterous that the States should ask further grants since they were 

themselves able to provide for th^ colleges. 

(c) The bill ensetod.— Senator Nelson was very active in promoting 
his measure. Oh January 7 . 1907 , he«ibmitted to the Senate a state- 
ment to show why the bill should be passed.** Nine days later he pre- ‘ 
^ted what was virtiially the same biU, as an amendment which he 
intended to propose to the agricultural appropriation hil|^nH n«^r the 
dose of month the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
held bearing oh his proposal.** In due tirne the ainendment was otf- 
ered to the agricultural appropriation bill while that bill was under con- 
sideration in the Senate, and it was accepted.** In the House of Rep- 
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resentatives tbe Nelson a m e ndmen t aroused a lively debate, but it was 
finally accepted and thus became a part of the law,** 

The measure granted to each Statc and Territory an additional aiy 
propriation under tbe terms tbe second Morrill Act. Tbe addi' 
tional appropriation began wife $5,000 the first year and increased by 
$5,000 each year for 4 years, after which tbe annual amount was 
$25,000. Under the Morrill Act of 1890 and the Nelson amendment 
each State now receives from the Federal Government an annual a^ 
propnaoon of $50,000 for instruction in its land'grant college. 

(d) TTie of the action.— For several reasons .the Nelsdh' 

am^dment is significant in the movement to extend Federal aid to vo« 
cational education. The dispatch with which it was paised by Con' 
gress indicates the popularity and the political strength of the land' 
grant colleges. TTierc was clearly evidenced among these colleges a 
^ to have a prominent part in developing secondary vocational 
education. In fact, some of these colleges aspired to the headship of 
complete systems of agricultund and industrial education. This aspi- 
ration and the.enactment of the Nelson amendment were ominous for 
the Burkett'Pollard bill as well as any other proposed extension of Fed' 
eral aid for vocational 'training. 


Chapter II 

•Federal Aid for 'Secondary Vocational Education: The 
Davis and the Davis'Etollivcr Bills (1905-11) 


1. Propoeals from the Soudi 


From Federal aid for training it is now necessary to turn to 

certain dcvebpiivcnts in the southern Stales. RefercrKe has been made 
to certain conditions obtaining in those States following the Civil 
^ War.' In the closing days of 1903 Walter B. Hill. Chancellor of the 
University of Georgiy speaking before the Southern Educational Asacy 
ciation, advocated Fedoal aid to deal with die illiteracy which hung 
like a greatshadow over the Southland.* * A year later, speakinyagain 
before the association, he said the riiw had come to extend the prin' 
dples of 'the Morrill Acts to secondary and elementary edudMbn.* 
This sentiment the association endor^.* Throu^ .the death of 
Chancellor Hill, in 1905, the South lost its most ardent champion of 
the cause, but in 1906 Pres. John W. Abercrombie of the University 
of Alabama advocated Federal funds for elementary education.*' A bill 
was-soon afterward introduced in Congress by Representative Ariosto 
Wiley, of Alabama, to grant appropriations to the States for common 
and industrial schools.* These proposals indicate one line of interest 
in the southern States which bears on further Federal legislation for 
education. 

Anothtt point of view is suggested by the legislation in Georgia, al- 
. ready mentioned, to establish an agricultural school in each congrev 
sional district of the State.* This legislation proved very popular in 

1 8upn« p . 39. ^ ♦ 
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Georgia. The nm move was in tbe dilution of securing Federal aid 
for these institutions. In December 1906, Representative Leonidas 
Livingston^ of that State, introduced a bill in Congress to grant ari' 
nually $10,000 for a similar school in each congressional district in the 
United States.* * In a few weeks Representative W illiam Adamson, 
also of Georgia, introduced a bill in Congress to appropriate ann uall y 
, $2,500 for each branch agricultural experiment stanon which each 
State or Territory would establish in congressional districts largely 
interested in agriculture.* 

Thus from the South came the first proposal to Congress to extend 
assistance to secondary agricultural education on a plan aimilar to that 
provided for the land grant colleges. It initiated a line of activity 
which continued for years before reaching a successful conclusion, 
conclusion, however; which proved to be essentially difirient in char- 
acter from the origirul intention. 

2. Int^uction and Progress of the Davis Bill 

I 

Although the first proposal for Federal aid to secondary agricultural 
education caAe from the South, it was left far men from northern 
States, the Republi^ Party then being in the majority in Congress, 
to eluadate and expand the original ideas and carry on the agitation. 
A few days after Representative Adamson introduced his bill, a bill 
which combined the Livingston and the Adamson proposals and added 
provision for mech a n ic arts and home economics instruction in city 
hi^ schools was introduced in Congress by Represen^tive Charles R. 
Davis, of Minnesota.'* 

The Davis bill was intended to granf to each S^te and Territory 
annual appropriations equal to 10 cents per capita of the population, 
for maintaining instruction in agriculture an<f home >»^r»m ic8 in 
secondary agricultural schools and instruction in mechanic arts and 
home economics in dty secondary schools. The-funds were to be used 
only for instruction in the subjects named, and at least half of the 
amount for each State and Territory was to be expended in agricultural 
hi^ schools ihaintained under State authority in rural communities. 
There was to be not more than one hi^ school fw each 10 counties in 
> die State or Territory. For each branch experiment station in connec- 
tion widi the a gricultural schools there was to be an’annual Federal 
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appropriatioh of $2,500. The administration of the act was to he 
. tmd<r the Secretary of Agriculture. Che general pnjyidbns followed 
those of* the land-gran^ college and agricultural expenment station. 
# 5 ^ legislation. Near the close of the fiftyiunth Congress Mr. Dav^ii.^ 

an important address to the House explained the purpose of the biU.'* 
At thk opcnii^ of the Sixtieth "tijngrcss in December 1907, the 
House Committee on Agriculture, to which these bills had been re- 
ferred, and of which Representative Davis had been a myn)hfr in 
Fifty-ninth Congress, ^ reorganised. Mr. Davis was omitted 

frejn the committee. For the most part, the members of the new com- 

mittee did oot favor the Davis biUv'* Notiyithstanding the disad- 
^tage under which he now labored, Mr. Davis continued his work, 
and on the first day of the first souion he intrbduced a slightly revised 
form of his earlier bill.** ^veial months U ter his bih was again revised 
^d p?c 5 pit^ m Congress.** The new bill included ari appropriation 
Ifor State and Territorial normal schools for distinctive normal courses 
in agriculture, home economics, and mechanic arts. The administra' 
tion oTthis provision, as that of the others, was to be under the Secre* 
tary of Agriculrtire. ' * • 

In May 1908, Mr. Davis eecuied hearings before the House Com- 
mitted on Agnculturf'.'* These bearings showed a widespread inter- 
est in the moyement. Although the chairman stated that no affirma- 
tive action on the bilh would be taken by the Comiiuttce; many mem- ■ 

bers evinced iiKxe than a passing interest.’ The biU was ^edraft^ and 
^ireseiited again in Congress early in Janizary 1909.'* Two weeks later 

another revision of the bill was introduced in Congress.'* 

* * * 

3. The Promoters of the Movement 

• Two men stand out conspicuously in "the yly propaganda for the 
Davis bilL The first of these was Represenfrive Oiar^ R. Davis. 

^ who w^ very active in promoting the idea. He dchvoed numerous 

addresses in various parts of the counfry to secure supporcfpr the 
ure.‘* His add ress before the House of Representatives in March 
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1907, WM rq>nnted and widely circulated.** The reports of the heat' 
mgs in May 190S, were also; sent out to those who were interested. 
An eransive correspondence' was carried on to win support for the 
bill. / 

.Working alorvg with Mr. Daviis was Willet M. Hays, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. He had earlier been a member of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota School of Agriculture. Orte 
of his interests was die development of a closely articulated system 
of agricultural education from the elementary 'schools up to and 
including the coUega of agriculture and the State university. In a 
nuihber of* important addresses Mr. H^ys expounded the prmdples - 
of the proposed laW' and he had a leading 'part in drafting the various 
fonns-of the bill, collecting material for reports and addresses thereon, ' 

and g;tnerally carrying oo the propaganda.** . 

• . 

r 

4 . Support of the Bill 

Among those in high places who gave favorable consideration to 
this roovement was President 'nieodore Roosevelt. Jg December 
1906, he devo^ a part of his ann^l message to tcchnioTand indus' 

' ^1 eduation.** He referred to t^ fact that, the Federal form of 
tJovemriient limited national effectiveness in this direction for under ' 
1 C industrial and technical education were left primarily to the several 
States. He noted an exception, however, in the case of such actithitics 
as coul({ 'be construed under the interstate conynerce clause of th<* 
Constitution..'^ This clause he hoped the legislative and the judicial 
branches of the Government would construe in the broadest possible 
wanner. On ifarious other ^occasions President Roosevelt showed 
bis interest in agricultural and. industrial education, and he heartily 
endorsed Federal aid for it along the lines of the Davis bilk** 

Several important grcxjps'of citizens also gave support to the Davis 
b^. Rqjiesenting the agricultural interests, the Farmers' National 
Congress in 1907 ar^ the National Grange in 1908 endorsed the bill.** 
Geor^ indicated its continued interest by a legislative appeal in 
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1907.” The principal^ support, however, seems to have been from 
educators. A number of men from the land'grant colleg^ were 
emphatic, in their endorsement thwgh their association made no 
pronouncement,” The Southern Educational Association gave its' 
endorsement,” but no such action-was taken by the National Edu' 
cation' Association other than to approve Federal aid for training 
teachers of agriculture, mechanic arts, and home economics. The 
manufacturing and commercial groups showed but little interest. 

It is evident that the early promotion of the movement was 
principally the work of a- few individuab. This type of promotion 
continued until the fall of 1908 when the Orange Judd f^ papers 
became active in furthering the cause.” They urged their readers 
* to interest others in it and to send letters and peftitions to Federal 
legislators to secure action on the bill. 

,It was owing principally to the efforts of a few individuals that the 
National League for Industrial Education was organized during the 
winter of 1908-09 to cooperate with all who were interested in 
securing the enactment of the Davis bill and its acceptance by the 
States,” The League carried on a vigorous camp ai gn during Jan uar y 
and February 1909, After that time it continued to support the 
measure, but it was not as aggressive as it had formerly been. 

5. Argument for the Davis Bill 

• 

The arguments in behalf of the Davis bill were numerous. Kfany 
of them had to do primarily with the need for vocational education, 
important arguments to' be noted were those which concerned 
national and the international aspects of the situation. 

The question was asked, why not leave the new development to 
the Stato as was general education. Reply was made that vocational 
education was expensive and that the States were already carrying 
. as heavy a load as they could bear.” Furthermore, although the • 

* States might perhaps carry the burden in part they would proceed 
slowly while t he ti^ ^demanded speed.” Stirnulus and direction 
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were needed from the Federal Government if an effective system of 
agricultural and industrial education was to be develc^>ed.* *‘ 

The national aspect of the problem was emphasized by three other 
considerations, ^irst. the afthty to provide education varied greatly 
among the several States and sections of the Nation.** The Southern 
States particularly were in need. It was therefore urged that a Federal 
appropriation such as that contemplated in the Davis bill would be a 
magnanimous act which would help the southern people particularly 
and as such it would appeal to every patriotic American. It would be a 
means of helping to adjust the educational inequalities which had arisen. 

^gcond, the F(^deral Government was strong financially.** Through 
its power of indirect taxation it could secure large revenues without 
serious objection on the part of taxpayers. The States, however, 
employed principally the method of direct taxation, which made large 
revenues impossible. For the States to receive Federal money would 
be a material aid and it would result in decentralizing the power and 
worl of the Government.** ' , , 

' Third ,the policy of the Government toward the land-grant colleges and" 
agricultural experiment stations was a decided success.** Furthermore, 
it was urged that iii the original Morrill Act Congress had in mind all 
edpeation above the primary school as collegia tk, but since 1862 second- 
ary education had been differentiated from college training and the 
Federal aid had been devoted p^cipally to work of college grade,** 
A fund was therefore needed to carry out fully the purpose of the 
original land-grant acts by providing for secondary vocational educa- 
tion. 

Finally, attention was diredted to the international aspect of the 
problem.** Like a great spectre the economic and industrial power of 
Germany loomed on the horizon, a strength which it was believed had 
been a^uired and was increasing because of its system of vocational 
training. The rapid evolution of transportation, it was stated, had sud- 
denly brought all the peoples of the world together in close competition. 

. In thiscompetition those nations which used their labor, theirland,and 
their products to the highest advantage would succeed. President 
Roosevelt was particularly interested ih this feature of the question.** 
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6. Opposition to the Davis Bill 


. In the fall of 1907 strong opposition to the movement repreamted 
by the Davis bill began to assert itself. The attack was' led prindpally 
by .Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Commissioner of Education, and Dean 
Eugj^»DavCTport of the University of Illinois.” Other present 
cducS^^followed in their wake or expressed doubt about the measure 
“ Secretary of Agriculture, although not expressing 

himself^^i^cly, did not look with favor on the provision for secondary 
education ffcoqgh h4 was favorable to the proposal for training teach- 
ers. On several occas^on^the bill was discussed in meetings of the 
National Education Association, but the Association gave no endorse- 
ment to it. 

One of the principal objections offered to the bill was that it would 
festen on the country a separate system of agricultural and industrial 
schools.** Such schools, it was omtended, would tend to peasantite 
the American farmer and produce an undemocratic stratification of 
the people. Separate schoob Were unnecessary for vocational instruc- 
' tion and they could not be as good as those schoob which included all 
forms of education. Furthermore, it was urged that to establish a 
separate system of secondary vocational schoob would certainly injure 
the movement to establbh high schoob. 

The Commissioner of Education strongly objected to pbdng the 
adminbtration of the fimds under the Secretary of Agriculture.** In 
thb matter he was emphatic and unyielding. Even after the bill had 
' been revised so that the Secretary of the Interior “in cooperation with 
the Seaetary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor” 
was specifically c^ged with the adminbtration of the bw. Commis- 
sioner Brown maintained that the bill, if enacted, would lead only to 
the greatest confusion.** He frequently referred to the large sums to 
be adminbtered. thus pointing to the important effect which the legis- 
btion would ha ve on the department adminbtering them, as well as on 
•• Hn.tr EUf«wh Brown. Utt« to Cha«f.R.D.vto,8ei«. 26. IW7; Ittltr to the 
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the educational work of the whole country. His general attitude 
toward this (Question of administration found support among several 
groups, notably the National Assi^tion of State Universities and 
some members of the Association of American .^ricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations.** 

It was urged by several people that the bill was premaWe and that 
the country was not ready for it.** It was also held that'the whole 
question of Federal aid, as well as that of secondary vocational educa^ 
tion, was in need of thorough consideration before Federal funds were 
appropriated to such an extent as was contemplated.** 

Objection was also made on the basis that Federal aid for this pur' 
pose, was unconstitutional.* *^ Finally, it was suggested that for the 
Government to embark on this service was a paternalistic policy which 
suggested turning over to the Government 'the entire educational 
system.* This objection raised an issue whici involved the funda' 
mental relation between the Federal and local Governments.** 

7. A National Commission Proposed 

In one of Commissioner Brown’s earliest discussions of the Davis bill 
he suggested that such a bill should be 'framed in conference with 
experienced school superintendents.** This idea he soon elaborated 
into a recommendation that, preliminary to any new Federal appropria- 
tion for educational purposes in the several States, Congress institute 
a special inquiry to cover the issues involved in a plan of Federal aid.“ 
The inquiry, he thought, might profitably occupy from 1 to 2 years and 
cost from $50,000 to $100,000 dollars. In his contention for a pre- 
liminary investigation Commissioner Brown was supported by the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education.*' The 
National Education Asspeiation in"i908 also took the samp; position.** 

8. The American Federation of Labor Enters the Movement 

Although the drive made by the National League for Industrial Edu- 
cation to force the Davis bill through the Sixtieth Congress, in the 
closing days of the last session failed, the interest in the movement 

** NatiomI AMOdfttioo of State Univerntiee, Proceedingi, 190S. pp, 31S-321; 1909, pp. 92-98. 
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» continued. The Fanners’ Union, in May 1909. endorsed Mr. Davis* 
effoits.** The National Education Association discussed the move' 
ment pro and con,** and the National Grange in November 1909' 
include the proposal in its legislative program.** 

Among the new forces which entered the movement the American 
Federation of LabcK- was one of the most important. It h^ been stated 
elsewhere that the Federation in 1909 approved Federal aid for indus' 
trial education.** The special committee on industrial education 
revised the Davis bill sbghtly and gave it to Senator Jonathan P. Dolli- 
ver, of lo^, who introduced it in the Senate in January 1910.*^ Soon 
afterward Mr. Davis introduced it in the House. ** 


9. Tbc Interests of Organized Labor 

Labor leaders were actuated by several imot^^es.** The industrial ' 
conflict was always in the foreground of their dbscussion. Industrial 
education in some form, it seemed obvious, was soon to be provided. 
For labor two possible dangers were imminent, first, that such educa' 
tion might be under private control, and, second, that employers, who 
were-actively.urging it, might dominate or control the training in the 
pubhe schools. In the prevention of such conditions the aid of the 
Government would be a strong influence. Two other and perhaps 
minor reasons for the federation's move may be stated. The fedeia' 
tion was a strong national organization. Organized labor could thus 
bring its influence to bear more quickly and effectively on the Federal 
Government than on the large number of State and local govwnments. 
decond, several hbor leaders had been closely connected with the 
organization and promotion of industrial education and had become 
enthusiastic aboutdt. The developing interest of the federation was 
of no mean impcKtance in furthering and giving direcdon to the move' 
ment. 

^ 10. The Promotion of the Bill 


through the activity of the national labor organiotion the movement 
took on new vigor.*® The report of the special committee on indus' 
trial education, including ^ bill and ot^ datj, was printed as a 

■Puaen’ BduaSaail'uid Coopentive Uoiaa d Aaska. Ptacndiiip to Mia Meetiia the Gaa 
tad UveMod Oolrn, 1509, pt 13. 

«NiliaOifEihieatioa Aaodltiao. IWcdiii«h 19 t 0 t FP. 4 S 5 H 92 . 170 - 373 , etc. 

•NiSood Gonte, Ftpccnhi^i. 1909. pp. 155-ua 

**8upo, pp- 16-17. 
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pamphlet and extensively circulated. The legislative committee gave 
the bill much attention and the American Federationist, the 
organ of the federation,' published editorials and news on the progress 
of the bill. 

The National Education Association also showed an increased inter' 
est. In Fcbriiary 1910 the National Committee on Agricultural Edu' 
cation was reorganiaed for more effective work and a special committee 
was appointed to wait on President Taft and present the case for the 
bill to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry .•• The 
Department of Superintendence for the first time, in 1910, adopted a 
resolution favoring “the encouragement of agncultural education by 
, national and State assistance.'’ •* * ' < 

The plan of the proposed campaign was to have the Orange Judd 
papers secure the support of the farmers and the wmneii of. the country, 
to have the American Federation of Labor rally the labor forces, and to 
have the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
enlist the interest of the educators, the manufactur^, and the employ' 
ers.** The Federation of Labor began an active cam^gn. The O^ge 
Judd papers also urged support in a number, of issu^*^ It was in the 
third part of the triangle that the scheme failed, for thVuecutive com' 
mittee the National Society for the Promotion of Indbs^I Educa' 
tion in March 1910 refused to endorse the Davis'DoUiver bilhbecause 
of the society's earlier action requesting an investigation of industrial 
education preliminary to legislation therefbr.** 

In Apid 1910 the Senate comimttee in charge of the bill had hearings 
on it.“ These were managed by Arthur E. Holder, of the American 
Federation of Labor. Two new groups were represented in the heat' 
ings as ccmpared with the hearings in 1908. There were the America 
Federation of Labor and a number of people intefnted in home econom' 
ics instruction. There was also some support from business men. 
Several executives frmn land'grant colleges submitted statements favor' 
ing the bill. The recced of the hearings, together with additional 
statements, was printed and Senates Dolliver distributed the copies 
widely.*^ Undoubtedly this action was an important means of pro* 
modng the cause. 

* Natkxal Eduemtioo AHoditian, Pmoerriinf^ 1910, pp. S9CK 1Q94. 

* Da<L, p.*^148L 

■ Willet M. Hkf, Letcen coQivfei IL RklanK Jul 29 aod 9, i9ia 

Orange Judd Funer, fth. ^ Apr. 9 md Id. 1910L 

* Kiinoiei cf eke Eaecuti^ Ccaiimjtfec. Mar. 

■Semte OnaittBe GO Agrkiihwe aod Forettry. Hevingi. Apr. 12 and 13, 19UX 
^ Natiaotl Ed uci tion Aaweiaciaa. pRxwdiqfn. 1910C p. fit 


< ► Chapter III 

A hill for Agricultural Extension Work and the DoUiver 

Bill ( 19 (»-n) ■ 

^ ^ 1 . The McLaughlin Bill for Agricultutal Extension Work 

\ ’ ^ 

While the discussions c 3F Fe^l aid for vocational cduation Were 
going on, anodier mpvement'tbok form, namely .'thafto secure Federal 
appropriations for agricultural extension work. After dmsiderable 
debate and some objection in the Association of American Agricul. 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations, the “ general idea of 4 Federal 
appropriation” for extension work was approved by the organitation 

m Au^t 1909.' A biU was prepared by the association whicb^ 
embodied its principles. 

, Sw after this action the Farmers’ National Congress went on record 
as fev^g Federal appropriations for agricultuRl extension work 
through the land^grant colleges and for form demonstration work 
amOTg the Ncgr<^ of the South.* The National Grange^ likewise 
authorized Its legislative committee to work for Federal appropriations 
for agricultural extension work.* 

In December 1909 the biU was introduced in the House of Repre- 
senmoves by FUprfeseptative J. C. McLaughlirv Michigan, and 
e^ly m the foUowing January Senator DoUiver presented the biU in 
the Senate along w^h jiis biU for vocational education, already men- 

turned.* The titk stated that the biU was” for inacasc of appropri^ 

ations to agricultural colleges for extension work.” It provided an 
annual appropriation of $10,000 to each State and Territory for the 
more complete endowment and maintenance of agricultural colleges* 
under the land grant coUege acts, to be applied by the colleges “in ' 
giving instruction and demonstrations in agriculture, home economics 
and similar lines of activity to persons not resident in these college^ 
in the several c ommunities, ... and in conveying and imparting to V 

^FannA Natioml Contra^ Pnxeedii^ 1909, ^ I2L 
, • Natxxal Gnnce, Procecdll^ 1909, pp. 155-13X 

15422. Dec. 15. 1909; 4676, >ul 5. 19 ia 
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with referena to the improvement of rural 
1^. In addition, after 2 years any State or Territory having accepted 
• the previous appropriation and organired a departn;ent of extension 
work m its agricultural college was to receive annuaUy from the Federal 
^ven^t an amount equal to' that appropriated for extension work 

However, it was provided that the amount'* 

of this additional Federal appropriation should not exceed 1 cent oer 
Capita of the State 8 or Territory's population* 

T^ rafe issue in education-was recognized by the bfll. None of 
the Fcd^ appropriations were available for a Stalje college where a 
distinction was made on account of race or color, unl^ separate 
alleges w« maintained for the races. In such cases the State legis- 
lature imght propose a just and equitable division of the appropriations 
between the coUegc for white students and the college for Negro 

Several' othff important provisions more or less common to the 
land-grant college legisbtion were included in the bill. Not more 
5 pCTcent of the annual Federal appropriations might be used for 
c rq»ir, and maintenance of buildings or the purchase or • 

renml of land. In case of diminution, loss, or i^pplication of Federal 

unril tZ ^ It ^ subsequent appropriation 

until ^ portion lUegally used was replaced. The Federal appropria- 
tions und^ toe art were to be paid to the colleges quarterly upon toe 
warrant of the Secretary of Agriculture. The colleges were required 

to make annual reports to toe Secretary of Agriculture stating the • 
receipts and expenditures of the appropriations.. 

At toe r^uest of the executive committee of toe Association of 
encan Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, both toe 
House and Senate committees in charge of the bill held hearings in 
February 1910. These were attended by the executive committee 
eachmemberrfwhichmadeastatement. Three general arguments were 
putfortoforthelcgislation.* First, the national food supply was becom- 

mg a more and more acute problepi and toe cost of living was rising, 
ftderal aid as proposed would assist in the solution of this problem. 
?^d, ^y of toe best people were leaving toe ftrms for toe dty! 
^ problem created by this situation was to cultivate the man and 

elevate tountry life. To fiU the incr ‘ 

some form of agricultural fxtension w^- was impeiativc. 
Tr^ It was th at Fedcrd money wasutfeady going to toe land-grant 
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college#, but this, it was urged, was restricted m Thesugges' 
tkm was also made that the Federal (3ovcmibent had “its hand on all 
the unconscious source# of revenue and [could] get it easily” while the 
States employed the less pt^ular method of direct taxation to raise 
revenue, thus implying that the Federal Government could mo^osil^ 
finance the new work than could die several States. 


Chairman Charles Scott, of the House committee, attempted to show 
that the States had already made a good beginning in t^ work and 
oonsequendy needed no Federal appropriations therefor.* said 
the States were in the. habit of asking^ for appreciations fran the 
Federal Treasury when they were not willing to pay such ambUnto 
from their own treasviries. ^Jfe intimated that the amount fix 
the respeptive States wak a small itcin and could easily be provided 
. by die Sbtes the^lves. Furthermore, he niaintaiied that the appro' 
priations^bom die Federal Treasury were 'regarded too much as in > 
the natu/e of a gratuity. • - . ’ 

Thus be^ aetrong movemCTt to secure more Fedetal .aid for the 
land-grant, colleges. In 1906 ^ again in l907 Congress had ex- 
tended the earlier proviskm for these rnstitutioos and it not 

imlikely that the policy would be condnueA ‘ The new proposal 
not, however, to go throu^ Congress with the dispatch of the 
.laws of 19Q^3Ad 1907. though it mij^t have done so but for the vo- 
. catiodal dducatioo bill. 


V \ 


2. A Combination, the Dolliver Bill * 


In the Senate both the bill for vocational education and the bill for 
agricultural exten^ work were in charge of the Cnmmirf*^ on 
• Agriculture and Forestry, of which Senator Dolliver was chairman. . 
The committee finally decided to combine both bills in one and in * 
June 1910 die combined bill was submitted to the Senate with a 
favorable repon,^ It Aras hoped by dris action to rally many forces 
to the supBjjt of the legislation formerly proposed in the two bills. 
There were a number of reasons for uniting the two tall# in one. Both 
bills were held to be extensions of the land-grant college legislation 
arid both were intended to promote agricultural fhe ad- 

ministration 6f the act according to die combined^iill was to be under 
the Department of the Interior, the I>epartirient wdiidi administered 
the , Klonill-Nelsqo furids -aiid the Dqartment which, the 

* Hwe Pr— <rt'm oo Agicatlnre. Ifarin^ Mil M. 1910, pfi l§GklSl,ifc 
>«i«QB».aacyc.Na9a}:aaaitijatt2ai9ia ^ . 
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PolUver-Davis bill, was to be in charge of the vocational education 
appropriatian. « 

A number of (xganiations previously interested in the vocational 
education bill ^ve their support to the new bill. Am^ was 
the Normal Department of dte National Education AssociatiQn.' 
The Farmers' National Congress also came forward with an mdorse' 
mcnt, but its interest was not marked.* The National Grange, while 
it believed in the pcJicy of the Dolliver bill, thought it would be 
well to make sore the details were carefully worked out so as to Safe- 
guard the interests of the farmers and “provide the greatest good for 
• the grea^nt, number. *® The comimttee on education favored high 
schools rather than separate agricultural schools, the support of the 
American Federation of Labor was as vigorous as before.'* 


3. Opposition to the Combination 


From another quarts, however, a storm of opposition arose. A 
number of men in colleges had earlier given their en- 

dorsement to the wclftional educadon bilL but its combination with 
the extensico bill feiled to meet dte approval of many leaders in thnff 
institutions. The action occassioned a prolonged discussion in the 
association ^f the land-grant colleges. “ l^uBocrous objections were v 
made to the appropriatkins for secondary schools,' such as, that they 
would begin a new Federal policy; foey would tend to educational, 
unifortoity ainong'die States; they would main* possible separate 
systems of public instruction in each State; and the States were not 
reaejy foe mxix pcovinon. , Branch experiment statiShs, such as those 
prbvided for in the bill, were contrary to the policy of the asaocation. 
Several land-grant college leaders, however, thought it best to.support 
the Dolliver bill as the surest way to secure aid for extensive work. 

Three ol^ectiaos of peculiar interest«-to the landgrant colleges 
were made to the Dolliver Ml.** First, under it the Government „ 
would overendow secondary education. ^Second, the dominant posi- 
tion of the agricultural colleges was threatened by Federal appropria- 
tions to the State normal schpeJs. Finally, the large 'sums of money 
required on the part of Ac several States to provide for secondary - 
education would halt the development of the agricultural alleges apd 


•emA lWafyOaiipii^PtDondaip.imfV.79.1A 
aNMtaUGM^FtaiidtaK marp- K lu-ua 
■ AMcricM Mentte efUnr. r tcnt Jln ^ 191 % pp. Zfi-VT. 
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experiment stations becausc^^^herc would not be sufficient ftmds Ivail- 
able for them after secondary education recaved its support. 

The assodatioo finally instructed its Executive Committee to use 
all legitimate means to secure the enactment of the McLaughlin bill 
at the ensuing session of Congress and it expressed itself as unpie>' 
pared to pronounce on Federal aid for second^ education.'* It was 
deaded, however, to ma k e an investigation of the question involved 
in the latter. C^te obviously here was a determined oppositior^ 
some of the most formidable which the vocational education bill had 
so far encountered. 

4. The Attitude of the National Society for the Promotion of 
• Industrial Education 

An interesting move was soon made in another quarter. Etfbrts had 
earlier been'made'to secure the support of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Educati o n for the vocational, education hill^ 
but no such support was fbciheoming.'* The Executive 
df the Society considered the DoUiver bill in January 1911 and le- 
ported that among the m^bers of the committee there was a de» 
d3ed difference of opinion.** The following significant sutement was 
mide; 

We hi ^7 coatmmd cfie eenenl spirit and purpose of Senate bill MOO (DoUim 

btUl, We have, however, grave doubu as to whether the bill Mat present drawn will 

accompliah tbe purposes in view. It should be by tbe introdurtioa of specihe 

ttrmi to the eod that it shall clearly provide: 

1. For cooperatton on the part of the Federal Government with the aevcral States of 

the Union in encouraging vocatioful eduatk* in the trades sol industries, apiculture, 

and home ec ooom i c a; in founding agricultural espehment atationa; and to ptovidug 
means for the training of special teachers for industrial. agnculti«l, and home eco- 
nomics educarion; 

1 For a definite limit to the amount of money appropriated under this act by the 
United States Govenuneot for each of the above-named purposes; and for an equitable 
meansof distributing the sum appropriated among the several Sutes in propottim to 
their approriiDate pcoUble needs; 

3. For tlK gradual availability ofthe sums appropriated to the end th^t the maximum 

limit may be reached only after a period of from 6 to 10 yean; 

4. For the contribution from each State of a sum equal to that contributed to said 
State by tbe Federal Government; 

5. For a restiictioo limitin g the use of the Federal contribution and the equal State 
contribution'to the defraying of the expenses of instruction in these branches of study 

which the bill it intended to encourage, to the end that no part of said sum shall be used 

for genera purposes; ^ 


M ud, p(L 104 , uo. m. « 

•‘•upo. p. 6L * 
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& • prcmikn pennitt^ ach Scate to ptopow’tfae type aod loatiaa td ^ 

•choobm which Toca^ tnmmgu to 

be approved by a proiwIycoortitutedPedenl authority 

7 . that each StateduIlpropoKiuoe^nm^ 

^tiotul age^ embliahed under the proaiawM of thu bdl peoTi^ 

ot^^nnmon ^ ^ duly approved by a ptoperif conarituted Friknl authority 

8. F«»care^de6^oftheterfflauKdrehtan|tofertiiaofed^ 

meotatiQo. to the cod that ambicuitaa aitd miauodemandin^ mar be avoKkd 

9 . ^ federal aupemakn that ahal maure aatiafktory leaulu f^o the 

achool eatahJiahed. „ 


This proTWunctanent stands out as a landmark in the movement to 

tain Federal aid. It was a clear statement of prindples which were 
later written into the law. Occasion will be had later to refer to this 
statement in the evolution of the principal features of the bills. 

5. Plans for Action 


Soon after the action noted, the friends of the DoUiver biU decided 
not to push it for final consideration until the next Congress met.'^ 
They planned a careful searching m{ional campaign from Washington 
to concentrate all influences in favoc of the biU and to bring them to 
bjaf on the Membm of the Sixty-second Congress. These friends also 
planned to hc^d a conference on the measure before the meeting of the 
Congress so as to m a ke it conform in all details to the composite wis- 
dom of those who fwerel looking for a people s education of a broader 
character.” 

The National Committee on Agricultural Education in February 
1911 prepared itself for t^ campaign by deciding to enlarge its mem- 
bership “so as to have a live' and activrfepresentative in every State.” '• 
By July of ^ same year it was reported that 20 States were organfred 
■ to promote the ntovement. 

Thus the biU rested at the close of the Sixty-first Congress in March 
1911. Senator DoMiver had succeed ed in having it placed on the Senate 

calendar, but, M he died in October i910.no action was taken.'* Had 

lived he mi|^t have been able to secure early congressional con» 
sideradon. as he was active and was irKxeasing in strength and influence 
when he was overtaken. Another leader now catTw to the rescue. 
Senator Carroll Smalley Page, of Vermont, who had served with Sena- 

Dolliver on the Senate Committee pn Agrifculture and Forestry. 
On the dosing day of the Sixty-first Congress he introduced in the 
Senate a. sli^tly modified fxm of the DoUiver bilL** 


o Ul. Feb. 17. 191L 

I iWiilioB. Pnendbap, »ii. 

•Con|.-*JUc^ 46; TJX 
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. 6. Rctrcwpcct 

For 4 yeart tlic movement to aid vocational education had continued. 
There had been much ducuuion, some of it in strong support and some 
of It in vigorous opposition. Considerable interest had been aroused 
but no legislation had resulted. Three reasons may be stated for^ 
legislative inactivity.- First, there is the inertia which is attendant 
upon legislation generally, especially upon legislation of an educational . 
or fttcial nature. Second, the movement had encountered opposition 
owTng tQ certain principles at stake and to some objexrtionable features 
in the bills which the feamersof the bills strove hard to retain. Tw 
features in particular which serv^Tas grounds for contention were the 
separate agricultural high schools and their branch experiment stations, 
and the location and division of the national adpunistrative authority. 
Third, an obstacle somewhat rcla'tcd to the second was the nature of 
the American educational organitation. R>fh State is traditionally 
sovereign in matters educafio n aj, Each has consequently built upits 
Qwn thtory and system of carrying on such work. Scarcely two of the 
StotcorganizationB arc alike. Diflerent minds and traditions have gone 
into faahipmng them. Jt was to be cxpccttd that thc^ who had be- 
come accustomed tti the several educational systems and those in 
charge of them would resent any Federal interference. A gA of fed- 
eral money is likely to be welcomed, twt there is also the tenden^ to 
fear the Federal control which may lurk therdp. . ‘ 

The movement had not been well planned and org/S^xtd. It began 
with a wave of^^uaiasm and by sOch methods it was hoped to put 
t%measure through Congress. TK^ methods might have brought 
success but for several strong opponents. The bills yvere frequently 
redrafted to meet objeetkma and to support. Ihe first bill of 
prominence was a combination of two others, one for agricultural fiigb ' 
schools and one for branch experiment stations, in addition toTa provi- • 
sion for industrial education. Soon the aid requested by the Stote not' 
mal schools was included, as also the plan evolved by tlie land-grant 
college interests to secure aid for extension work. .The latter move 
gave rise to a powerful opposition. 

It was apparent, however, that tiie movement woulcfsoon find ex* 
■pression in legialarivic enactment. Several stroi^ organitations were 

interested and there was a fair d^ree of support in Congtess. 

was an opportunity to do .a large work of organiation and diiectioo. 
Any Federal kgialation woiild have a fer-reaching influeno^ especially 
inasmudi as the vocationafWucation movemifcnt in the country v»s 
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only in its formative stages. The Federal Treasury was a moft povi’cr'' 
ful means of cxmtrolling such a movement. The opportunity was onc^- 


fgr this very purpose — to bang together the promoters' of vocatjpnaJ 
cdvjtcation and ihduce them to agree to a policy y^ich would be eff«' 
bve in^ging this new line of educational endeavor and putting it on 
the right track. Toward the particular issue of Federal aid the Society * " 
had been more or less passive, but during the winto of 1910-U a few 
of its influential members took certain significant steps regarding the 

question. ^|^se men weie acquainted witl\j^ attempts to organue 

vocational edition in hWachusetts. and several of them had par' 
dcipated in this work. The DoUiver bUI was critized largely from the • 
pointofviewoftheMaiaachusettssituation. As a result of ttiis study ' 
a ssries of.pondplei was proposed to serve as a guide. These men 
OTdorsed t^ spirit and purpoib of the DoUiver biU, but the applica' 
tjon of those purposes, they served notic^ must be radkaUy modified 
before ^ measure would have their approval. Consequeiltly.a com- 
mittee was act to wcMk on the preparation of a biU which would incor- 
porate their views.” The committee continued its work through the 
springof 1911. ' ’ *4, . < ^ ^ 

V ' * ^ 

7. TV State Matching Federal Eunds Adopted ^ 

,Two acts of the Sixty'first Coi>gress introduced an important priq- 
dplc in Federal lection. TV fifst (rf thex, known as the Public 
Marine Schools bad its origin in an art passed in 1874 "to en- 
courage the esta bl is hmen t (rfmarine schools.*’ ** The early act avithor' 
ied the Secoetary of the Na'vy.-'^* upon the application in voting of 
the Governor of the State”, to fjpish a suitable vessel of the Navy, 
properly equipped, j , * 

n . . to be UKd for the benefit ofmyiuuticJ school. « school ce college laving ' 
s Muticsl bnneh, esoblished st each or snr of t^ ports of New York. Bostoo, Pha* 
sdelphia. Baltimare, Norfolk, sod San Frincisco, upon the coodittoo that there shall'^ 

raainui^ a^ such port, aachool or bleach of a school for the instruction of yptjihs in 

seamsnahip, narine cnglaerT. snd aO natters pertaining to the proper coo- 

struction. equipment, aod sailing of veasela or any particular braoch thereof: 

■.NsdcaalSadetr far tkcProBotioaoTJaduMilal BSucattao, MtoutooftW EaeoltiveCbBsiicicc Meet* ’ ' 

*€■ 17. Msy 3ft 4sd June 15, IVIl. TThr ttewbera of die cowoiitiag on Ag rWwwT 

A lAoo l n Klene, Pmkikk<P. Fuk, Aithw WiUiiDa 


Society for the Promodbn of Industrial Educaqon had been organited 


of the greatmt that has ever been presented to a group of educators in 
America. 

An agen^ of unification and direction was at hand. The 
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It alM authorizcd the President " to detail proper officers of the Navy 
as si4>erintendents of, or instructors in, such schools." 

In 1911 three ma^e schools of the character referred to in the act 
» were in existence, one being maitained by New Yori 6ity, one by 
Boston, and one by Philadelphia.** For each of these schools the Gov- 
emment fumished a vc^ which could be spared from the navy and 
the city paid the expense of' keeping the vessel going.** Many grad' 
uates of these schools wore engaged in the marine service and the. fev' 
enue cutter service, others entered the United States Naval Academy, 
while others still engaged in civilian occupations. 

It was said that the expense of mainlining these schools was great.** • 
Consequently Representative William E. Humphtey, of Washington, ' 
in^od^d a bill in Congress in 1910 authorizing appropriations for 

them.** It passed both branches of Congress with practic^y no op- 

/ / ■ position and became a law with the approval of Ihesident Taft on 

March 4, 19U.** 

Although ‘the ducussion was limited it shows some of the motives 
' and purposes bdhlhd the bill.^ Representative William .S. Bennett, of ■ 
New York, stated that the large States were recognized in the ‘'agri- 
cultural fund” on exactly the same plahe with the small States in a 
way that was unequal and unfair.** This measure, he said, gave a 
chance for the jarger States 'to participate in a slightly lar^ measure. . 

. * , Mr- Humphrey said he desired to give San Francisco and Seattle an 

. • , opportunity to establi^ marine schools, as there were none on the 
• , ’ Pacific coast.** The statement was made that the men trained in the 
' . New York Nautical School were to be found in' lighthouses and in 
other p^itions in many parts of the country, thus suggesting that the V 
Nation' profited much from the marine schools.*® The Senate Com- 
• mittee on Naval Afl^s believed that the benefits to be derived from 
such schools in the way of giving proper training to boys attracted 
- . tovrard a seafaring life, and, m giving competent officers to the mer' 
cha»t marine', would far outweigh the cost placed by th? act on the 
. Goverpm^it.** 

” ■ SItt doof., SJU|^ hjp. 1178, p. I. 

- ■ “ Con*. Ra.. 46; 748. 

■ Ibid., voJ. 43. p. 3666. 

■ 6lot Co(«.. H.R. 34143. ' ' • . • • 

"Con*, fioe., 46: 749. 6I2J, 4337. ‘ 

■ Ibid., 45; 3666. . " . 

■ Ibid., 46: 748. 

» Ibid., p. 747. , * * ** 

^6Ut. Con*,S.RepL Na 1178. p.]. ' . ' . 
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The law thus enacted formally inaugurated Federal aid to promote 
nautical education.’^ For the maintenance and support of nautical 
schools or branches established in 10 designated ports of the United 
States the act authorized the appropriation of “ a sum not exceeding 
the amount annually appropriated by any State or municipality (or the 
purpose of maintamiftg such a marine school or schools or the nautical 
branch thereof.” The annual Federal appropriation was limited to 
$25,000 for any one school. 

The other act of the Su^'first Congress which provided for State 
matching of Federal funds was the Weeks Act under which $200,000 
was appropriated “ to enable the Secretary, of Agriculture to cooper- 
ate with any $tate or group of States, when requested to do so, in the 
" protection from fire of the forested watersheds of navigable streams.” “ 
The Secietary of Agriculture was authorized “bn such conditions 
as h^eems wise,’to stipulate and agree with any State or group of 
Stat^l^ cooperate in the organization of a system of fire protection on 
any private or SCate forest lands within such State or States and 
sitinted upon the waters}ied of a navigable river.” Under the act a 
State might receive Federal aid only after it had provided a system of ' 
forcst'fite protection, and not more Federal aid coddtl^expended in 
a State in any fiscal ypar than the amount appropriatedlS^his work 
by the Stafie for the same fiscal year. 

These two acts represent steps in the development of the Federal 

policy of cooperating with the States in various enterprises. They 

are apparently the first laws requiring the State matching of Federal 

appropriations as a condition to participating in the benefits of those 

appropriations. The Weeks Act went a step further than the Public 

Marine Schools Act in making cooperation between the States and 

the Federal Government an important feature of administration. These 

relationships had already been the subject of some discussion in the 

movement for Fedml aid to vocational education.** 

n us. Sat. u voL I. ^ U53. 
o Ibid., p. 961. 

M Infra. p|< 119-121; lZ7-13a 
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Chapter IV 

The Movements Organized ( 1911 - 13 ) 

1. Bills in the Sixty^second Congress 

The Sixty'second Congress convened on April 4, 1911. Senator Page 
at once introduced the bill which he had presented at the close of the 
preceding Congress.’ In June Representative W illiam B. Wilson, of - 
Pennsylvania, introduced 'the same bill in the House'of Representa- 
tives.* The interest of organized labor is here illustrated by the fact 
that Representative Wilson Iv^d been active in trade-union affairs and 
had for 8 years been secrelary-trcasurcr of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

The agricultural extension bill was sUghtly revised and presented to 
Congress by Representative Asbury F. Lever, of South Carolina.* 
Another bill for agricultural extension, drafted by the State Bankers’ 
Association of Illinois, was later introduced by Representative Wil- 
*"’^VMcKinley, of Illinois.* TTiis association began to o»k<» an active 
part A the movement. Through its work<4he Confermce of Bankers' 
^ttees on Agricultural Development and Education became 
interested in the effort and at its first annual meeting in August 1911 
the McKinlcy'bill was approved. 

2. The National Soil Fertility League 

While^e bankers at work on their project, another group of 
men became interested m agricultural extension.® In. the spring of 
1911 a number of bankers, railroad officials, and other prominent busi- 
ness mgi of the Middle West organized the National Soil Fertility 
League to prom ote interest in the opportunities of agriculture as a 
> 62d Co»(.. SJ. Apr. S. 1911. Qn Apr. 24 Sewtor UeOvirniMi, of Nortfc Ciiolii*, introdwed » hi# 

» *nm aid for fonn-ltfc " tckxila. (5. ld53X * 

«62d Coni.. H.R. 12154. June 29, 1911. On Apr. lOhe intiDduccd the DkvitdlolUvcr bdl of the pre- 
cedini Confre«.(RR. 2907). Repreaentative Oiarlca R. Davia introduced the ome btU oo Apr JO (RR. 
633J). , . » • ^ 

>62d Conf., RR. 11542. June IZ 1911. 

*62d Coog^ H.R. 13489. A^f 10. 1911. Qonfcrciice of the Omnicteca on A|riculBinl Develapcoeot 
and Education. Pioccedinia (Pint), pp. 123-127. 140; Pmecdiiv (Sccml). pp. 287p28t 
* The Nitiooftl Sod Fertility Leigue (ptmphletX, 
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vocation. Among its activities the league proposed to secure Federal 
legislation which would eiftble the land^grant colleges to place agricul' 
rural experts in the respective counties of the States to carry on farm 
demonstrations. A thorough campaign was to be organized to 
develop and promote a strong public sentiment for the proposed aid 
and work. 

Among those who were consulted 'in the move was Presicjfnt Taft, 
who gave his support and was made a member of the league's advisory 
committee. In September -191 1, he gave an important address in 
which he touched on both the vocational'education and the agricul' 
tural-eitcnsion movements in these words: 

It ia difficult to jiutify the expenditurea of money for agricultural purposes in the 
Agriculture Depardnent with a view to its publicatira for ..use of the fanners, or to 
make grants to schools foe formers, co any constitutional theory that will not justify the 
Government in spending money for any land of education the country over; but the 
welfore of the people ia so dependent on improved agricultural conditions that it seems 
wise to use the welfare clause of the Constitution to authorize the expenditure of money 
for improvement in agricultural education, and leave to the Sutes and to private enter- 
prise general and other vocational education. The attitude of the Government in all 
this ^tter must be merely advisory.* 

In a further statement President Taft endorsed Federal aid for 
agricultural extension. This attitude was very different from that of 
President Roosevelt. The statement indicat^ that President Taft 
regarded agricultural extension, and agricultural education, but not 
other vocational education, as of peculiar national concern. ’The 
statement was important as expressing the attitude of the administra- 
tion on the twb movements, which were more or less in conflict. 


3. The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
• — — Adopts a Policy 


While the leaders and groups interested in agricultural extension 
were preparing to marshal their strength, the vocational education 
movement was also going forvwd. The National Society for the 
Promotion of Indiutiial Education held its annual meeting in Novem- 
ber 1911, at whioift^ the special committee^} consider the Page bill 
made a report.' Th^coimnittce approv^fJ^e objects of the measufe, 
1>ut it made five suggestions to be folldwed in su^ a bill, as follows: ' 
First, the provisions of the bill should be confined to the secondary- 


•Tift, Wdlum Howird. CocnervttiDO of the Soil, pp. 7-0, 

^ Nitioul Socktf for the Fraaotoo of lodortriil Educuioa, Report Premted to the Eiecudvt Cem- 
ttittee, hr the Speck! Committee i^potated to Copkder Semce Bill Number Three. 
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school field and the provisions for branch experiment stations and for 

agricultural extension should be put in a separate bill. Second, the bill 
should contain a series of definitions of the types of education to-be 
aided and of the standards of admmistratiQn. Thitd, there shouEj be 
a single national authori^ responsible for approving plans and poUcies, 
and in each State a single authority should bc^rged with the super- 
vision and report of the work. Fourth, the units of local administration 
and the ra'tio of distribution of funds to the various types o£ vocational 
education should not be included in the bill; they should be left to the 
local system under the approval of the’ central authority. Fifth, the 
Federal wants should be made as reimbursements for expenditures, 
rather t*n as initial granto. These recommendations follow £he lines 
suggested earlier by the society’s executive committee. The report 
included a dra^t of a bOi. sometimes called thebnedden bill, to confonn 
to the committee's recommendations. 

. In presenting thereport the chairman of the committee, David Sned- 
den, stated that^e Page bill placed the emphasis on agricultural educa- 
tion and that the support of the bill was largely from the' southern and 
western portion^ of the country.® The committee, he stated, doubted 
the advisability of encouraging normal schook, as they w^re then. con- 
ducted, to trainforVocatic^nal teaching. The point which he empha- 
sized was an effktive systetn. A consistent, effective policy, he s^d, 
was neecKfl on the part of the society to make certain that the Fedfera! 
money would be properly spent. . . * • 

The report of the committee, was adopted by thtf society and a com- 
ntiitee was appointed to secure the coopcW^'o«i,of other associations 
in bringing the bill to the Sttentiori of Corigf^.® The election of 
Representative William C. Redfield, of New York, as president of the 
^ society for the ensuing year gave the soejef/an added opportuni.ty to 
make its wishw felt in congressional circlesr Another important move 
was the attempt of the..society to bring about closer relations with the 
American Federation of Labor. It urgecT that the influence of the fed- 
eration be exerted toward, the appointment of a national cominission 
■to study the J)roblems involved in- Federal aid for ind'ustrial education 
before making further attempts to secure Federal legislation;',® These 
activities show clearly thaMhe sogety 'plaijned to mas^ and control * 
the forces ifiterested in vocational education. - ’ • . ‘ 

• Naliooil Society for the Promotiao of Induitrial Bdiication, Bulletft No. 15,' pp 12S-IJ4 
I9H of Induitik EdudUon. Minutei df the Bovi of Mimach. Nor. 

^ Fedmtioo of Labor, Prooeedif^ 191 1, p, 137. 
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4. An Endorsement from the Land-grjnt College Association 

A few days after the mating of th^atjonal ^ety for the Promo- 
tioo of Industrial Education ir^ 1^1 the Assertion* of American 
-Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Station^h^ll^ts annual meeting, 
at which there was a prolonged discussion of the prop^d Federal aid 
for vocational education and agricultural extension Vork.’* Consider- 
able difference of opinion ensted regvding the bill for vocational edu- 
cation, some members favoring if, other^ strongly opposing it. • The 
new Commissioner of Education, Philander P. ClMton, explained and ' 
endorsed the vocational education, bijl prepared by the National 
Soaety for the Promotion of Industrial Eduction. • 

The association. finally reaffirmed Its position favoring a Federal 
appropriation fpr extension , wpijc in line with the autonomy of the 
States as under the previous land-grant college and experimeflljfation 
acts.'* Federal aid for secondary vocational education was '£0 cn- 
^ dorsed. The drafting of bills to emt ^y association s principles 
‘ was referred to the exautive committee which was instructed to use 
its bestpndcavor in securing the enactment of these principles into' 
law, 4 fPreference was expressed that the extension bill be'' given 
precedence? ' 1 

o ^ * 

5. Progress in the Winter of 19^1-12 

The Page bill.— During the 'winfer of 1911^2 several evmts of im- 
portance occurred. On December 14-16. 1911, a conference was held 
in Washington to consider the Page bill.'* This meeting was attended 
by the executive committee of the Association of American Agricul- 
tural Golleges.and' Pxperiment Sfations and by i^epresenjatives of the 
American Federatior^ of Labor, the National Grange^and the National 
. Committee on Agricultural Education, but not by representatives of 
"the National Society fpr the Promotiootofin'dufetrial Education. At 
the conference the bill proposed by the national society was not pre- 
sented for consideration.'* Several minor amendments to the Page'bill 
were adopted. The value of the "conference lay in bringing together 
and combii^g forces on the ^age bilj. 

An indii^tion of the increasing strength of the biR 'seen in the fact 
that after the Senate committei? in charge of the Page bill had given it 
further consider ation fhe bill was reported to the Semite on February 


«• AModatioo of AiDerkuv Acricultunl CoUetei ind Eiptriacat Sbtioiu, Preettdin^l^ 191 1, pp. jg, 70- 

“Ibid,, pp. 114-124. ^ ‘ ' 

9 62d Co^.. 8J>x. Na 845. pp. II-IZ 

'MQaztcn,P, P., Letter to KeoirooL. Butteifidd, Dtc. 21. 1911. • 
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26, 1912.“ As reported it cont^ned xhe smehdmehts' suggested by 
the peoember conference. Two days later the department of super- 
iptendence of the National Education Association, for the first time, 
gave its direct, endorsement, to the bill. “ 

The SmithLever bill . — While the Page' bill was being pot forward 
the prbmoters of agricultyfal extension were also at work. The , 
Lever bill was revised, and in January 1912, it was presented in the 
Senate by Senator Hoke Simth, of Georgia, and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Asbury.F. Lever, of South 'Caro- 
lina. “ Hearings were held in February' and March by the House 
and the Senate committees in charge of the bill.'* These 


were 
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attended by representatives of the Associatioh of Am^can Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, barrkers' assmations, the 
lation^ Grwge, and the National Soil Fertility League. 

During the bourse of (h€ hearings the Page bdl and its teiatioiT to 
a^cultural lextehsian’ was mentioned several times.'*' Senator Page 
was-a^lert to the situation-and hito^gued for the enactment of the vo- 
catioiid education bill, rather than the less comprehensi^ measure. 

' A letter was read, from the Secretary of Agriculture, Jstmes Wilson.* 
in which he showed himself fijkewarm toward Federal aid for voca- 
tional education.” Toward t|»e agricultural extension bill he \yas 
more favorably 'inclined. ^ 

' ^ 4 • \ ^ , 

6.. The National Society Prepares a New Vocational Educatiem ^ill 

V_^-The activities regarding the Page bill di|ring the winter d( 1911-12 
indicated more and more that a strong hand must lx used if the l»ders' 
of the National Society for the Promot^m of Industrial Education 
would attain their objective. A member of the Society *s committee 
on the bill^counselled with Senator ?a^ hut in spitp of this effort 
the bill as reported from committee showed po recogijition of the 
Society’s suggestions. The Society accordingly prepaid dtself to j 

» 62d Coof., SRcpt. No. 405. ' 

^Nacioia Eduemtioo AaocatiGfL IVoceediiici, 1912 V 332. \ . 

» 62d Cong.. 1 4563 (Jin. 16* 191^ ind RR. IBM Ota IS. 1912). OaDk.9. 1911. lUpccMtiti^ 

^ WilliuB MdCiplcy, ai lllinoif. intxDdooed i nodi&ed form of liU arlier UU on igricultunl erteonkm (H.R. 

1492i). Another bill for igricultunl extenikxi wii introdliocd in the Selpiikbo Jid. 25. 1912# by 8cu» 
Robert L. Omen, of OkUhom (8. 4834). ind in che^Houae ofRcpccacntj^Moo Wi. 15, 1912. by Repce 
•enudve4>ich Morpn, abo of OkUhonm (H.R. 20992). ^TbubiUfrovidedMttheifigm^^ 
itiitioQi ibould be gifen to itudenm in gridej ichoob in dietocti of Icei diih 25 
othen who might be ^etem at thes time they were giyen. ‘ ’ ^ ‘ 

» Home Committee oo Agriculture. Hearingi. Feb. 29 and Mar. 1 and iT 1912; 8ei^lpr:ddB|£itfbf oa V" 
Agriculture and Foreitry, Hearit^ Mar. 1 and 2, 1911 •. 

vfldmte CoornuttecpivAiriculm and Fcrcatzy, Hearingi, Mar. 1 and 2. 1912, gt 
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deal with, the situationr Through January'and Feb^ry the cxmd' 
mittec on legislation was active.” ^ In February a move of much 
import was made when the executive committee of lAe Society 
appointed C. A. Prosser secretary for a period of 5 years to give 
w\^0|e/time to th? work of. the organization.” At the same time 
the subcomimttee on legislation was instructed to amsult with the 
committee on legislation regarding the revised Page bill and, after 
consultation with John Golden, to. refer this bill to ^Trcs. Samuel 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, v,' 

Ifi March the newly appointed ^etary Jiroceeded to Washington 
in the interest of the vocational education bill.” -The following mOTth 
he and others drafted a new bill which was somewhat more in keeping 
with the desires of tfie National Society than was the Page bill.” 
Telegrams were then sent to a number of interested people asking ' 
them to urge Senator Page to accept the modifications which hac^ been 
made in his bill. The new bill was introduced in the House of kep' 
rcsentadves by Representative William B.v.Wil^, of Pennsylvania,. 

• on April 20, 1912.“ ’ ' 

Three days after the bill had been introduced^thc House Committee 
on Agncultiire held exttensive hearings on it,.“ The feport of the 
hearings shows a very^ wide interest in, and support pf, the measure. 
Numerous activities and organizations were represented either in 
person o? bfy favorable statements. Airiopg these were the National 
Grange, the American Federation of Labor, the National MetaJ 
Trades Association, the’ National Association of Manufacturers, and 
otiiers.s Endorsements were indued from 15 officials in land'grant 
colleges.'* 

Althougji the S^tary of the Sodety favored the general spirit and 
purpose of the l5iH as drawn, he was not satisfied with some of its pro 
visions and he therefore ma^ up a new draft which omitted branch ' 
experinient stations and gave to each State a lump sum for vocational 
education of scco^jdary grade and a lump^Unr for the training of voca' 

, tional teachffs, thus- permitting each Stote to provide the fcmd of 
training it most need^.” Jhe Seoretary was autho^d toV>roposc 

■ NtSoaal Society fer ^ Proaotioa of Indiwpal Bduatipp, Mioulei el the E«ccutm Cboiinitta. 

' J»n.6.J9IZ ^ 

• lb d, Feb. 17, 1911^ ’ • 

* C. A. PioMer. Letter to Cfaulea Wiailow, Mar. 21. 1911 , 

P»ie. Letter to PhiUndet P. Outom. Agr. 21 1912;C A. PxtmA. LeHaff^ Pi,*. Ap^^ll. 

» , V \ 

>' W Coni.. HJL 23MI. . ’ ' . ' ' ■ ' 

/&UKCcniinitttcoo^(ricu!ture.Hearinp, Apr.’' 2^26, 1911 , 

."Nlciaml Society fa the PKootiao aTloduyinil EduatkK). Kfinutee of the Eie<!b4hc Comsihaib' 
Mai»3l, 1911 0 _ ■ ■ A-, 
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this draft as a compromise measure to Senator Page and fteprcscnta- 
tives Wilson and Lever and to ^ure for it wide publicity and support. 

In addition to giving attention to the provisions oLthe bill the 
National Society scf out on a policy of winning support for the 
general movement. Believing that the task of obtaining Federal aid 
® would be simplified by par^ endorsement the Secretary was “in- 
structed to draft a' tentative statement favoring Federal aid for voca- 
tional education and to use in every legitimate way possible the 
^orts of the Society and other friends of such education to secure 
the adoption of such a statement or others, embodying its general 
spirit and purpose, as a part of the respective natibnal platforms of 
the Democratic and Republican parties.” =“ Regarding this effort the 
Secretary reported in October, 

The Democratic Convention pawed a atrong oeclaration for natkmal granu to agri- 
^ edtural. houaehold art*, and industrial training." The Progrewive party endorwd the 
' idea of part-time and^tontinuation achooU and favored agricultural education, little 
beinj laid about Federal aid. The Soc^t party at Indianapolia endoried the 'idea 
of Federal aid u aet forth ii^the Page bUl. TJie Republi^ National Convention 
made no dccUration on the subject.” 

The activity of the Society^ is further illustrated by the favotkble 
action of other associations. For the first tifnc the National Associa-' 
tion of Manufteturers took an active mterest in the bill to obtain 
Federal aJiJ.for vocational education.’ Through a circular letter* in 
Ap^ 1912, the Association urged those persons who were interested 
to write to Senators and Representatives regarding the bill and to" 
urge jJssociations to do likewise.*® A second group of manufacturers, * 

' the National Metal* Trades Association, in April 1912, adopted a 
' strong statement favoring Federal aid for industrial education."** - 

7. The Page Bill in the Senate 

Mention hassbecn made of tjie fact that on February 24, 1912, the 
Page bill ^ reported fipm^ committee and" placed on the , Senate 
calendar.” On several occasions during the spring the biU came up for 
Hussion, but no action was taktn.*^ An important event occurred 
on 5, when Senator Page delivered a,long^nd memorable addreis 
■■ in the Senate.** Her gave an excellent vummary of the ideas which 

■Ibid ^ 

■ INd.. Oct. 19. 1911 

• H. E. Mile*, Utter to Pre^ Drcier, ^pr. 12, 1911 
“National Metal Trade* Aa*o<lacioD, Proceeding*, 1911 
Lrlfi bill and tU P*it bi{l wa* catenaivtlir di*nj*iAJ at tbe 

Dcvelopo)«it ind ESuationJo 1911 uid > comproniK wat finally 
fa ******** *^*'^ ***** **“**"**'“*‘^">PP«« of thaCoofaeaij * 

■ •»9«>nf.,X«e,48: J486.486l.51M.,; , 

■ lW,'pp./76dJ-7690. 
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motivated the supporters of Federal aid for vocational education. At 
the conclusion of the address the Senate ordered 1,200 copies printed ' 
as a Senate document.** That the address Was widely circulated and 
used to win support* for the bill is obvious from a statement by 
Sector Page on August 22 that he had ordered ib.OOO additional 
co^.** ' y ^ 

' ^ v,In June the bill which ha'd been drafted by the Se^lf&ry of the 
National Society For the Prbmoaonof Industrial Educatifn and others 
was substituted by Senator Page for his bill.*® During the summer 
several minor notices of the bill occurred, but it was not until August 
19 that there was prominent mention of it.** Whil^the Senate was 
considering Senate Joint Resolution hJo. 78 , proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution relative to the presidential term. Senator Page 
requested upariimous consent that on AugU^ 2 *l, immediately follow- 
ing the- morning b^iness, his bdl be taken upbnd disposed of on that 
day. Senator Hoke Smith made objection and said the provisions of 
•^,^e bill did not harmonize with any State majphinery with which he 
was f amiliar . "Senator Lodge held the bill too important to vote on’ 
it at that session. Wlxile asserting that he '"was not bred in the 
States rights school ", he raited the i^ue of expediency of the meas- 
ure as rehted to the States and said, "I think the process of ^dually 
absorbing the functions of the Statcs»and of the United States stepping 
in more and more to take up one hmetion after another is a very 
' serious matter,' indeed; it is more serious than this bill or a dozen 
similar bills, *because it can only lead .to a. gradual atrophy of the 
powers of the States." Senator Page's reply was, that State autonomy 
had. been left perfect and complete in the bill. Senator W illiam J. 
Stone, of Missouri, inquired of Senator Page whether the letters ^nd 
telegrams he was receiving in advocacy of the Page bill were written * 
under his “persuasive influcn|te’j^ to which Senator Page pled guilty ' 
in paft. Senator P^gc stated that 72 Senators were for the bill and he ‘ 
believed the 1^ bad ceftne for action; He finally obtained unanimous 
consent that'on the conclusion of the consideration of Senate Joint ^ 
Resolutiori No. 78 his bill be made a special order subject to the con- 
sideration of appropriation bills and conference reports. It proved an* 
unfortunate move, for the resolution was not disposed of until late in 

•• Ihd.. p. 7700; 62d Con*.. SJloc. No. S4J. ' ’ , . * 

* Ibid, p. 1152^ 

* ibid., pp. 1126S-1127>i 
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, next BCMion, that i«, near the cloae of the Sixty-second Congrew, 
which held up the Page bill. 

The last mention of thebill in the Senate during this session was 
3 days later, when Sen^Wp+^gc again explained sections of it.” This 
occurred w^e the legislative appropriation bill was under OTnsidcra- 
tion. The^ddrcss conveyed practically noj5^W«#rfi^^ Senator 
Page lost thi floor without completing his^ddress. 

. • . ^ 8. The Lever Bill in the House 

While the Pa^ bill was moving forward in the Senate the Lever bill 
’^r agricultural eitcn^iUfTW* receiving consideration in the House of 
Representatives. Early in April it was'reviscd and again introduced 
and on April 13 the measure was reported from committee.” It did 
not come up for discusaion in the House ^til July 18. when’ it was 
given privily status.*^ On August . 13 Representative Lever 
addressed the House and ex|)lained the reasons for enacting the bill.** 

On August 22 the bill was cof^dcred again and several members 
spoke on It.” A number wanted a wider provision such as that made 
by the Page bill. Two important objections were raised by mmbers 
from, southern States. Mr. Finis J. Garrett, of Tplnessee. was in 
. great doubt as to whether it was a sound Government principle “ To 
make an appropriation out of the Federal Treasury conditioned upon 
another sovwign power making a similar appropriation.” He held 
that the appippoation should be without any such condition. The 
^cdpnd objection was that the law would destroy the fWrs’ coopera- 
tive demonstration worj< as then conducted and would transfer if tr, 
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these were included. The bill was finally passed by the House on 
August 23, 1912.** ' 

Thus the agricultural extension billiwyn the day in the House of 
Represe nao ves, the vocational education bill not having been reported 
from committee. The Lever bill then went to the Senate. In that 
body the Page biU was blocked by Senate Joint Resolution No. 78 and 
could not come up for consideration until the resolution' was acted on. 
There weri rumors, however, that the Levcf^ill would be given 
attention in the Senate by the friends of vocational educatigp. This 
session (the second) of the Sixty ^second Congress closed oii August 26, 
1912, without frirther action on any of the measures. 

f 

9. The CampaignDuring the Fall of 1912 

The nature of the contest was now becoming clear. At least three 
attitudes were represented in it. First, there were those, led by the 
National Soil Fertility League, who insisted that the Lever bill go 
through and who had no ir^tcrest in die vocational education proposi' 
tion. Second, there were a^umber. headed by the National Associa' 

^ tion of Manufiicturers. the' National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, and the American Federation of Labor, who 
insisted that the vocational edi^tion measure must pass if either of 
the two did. A third group; su^ as the bankers' committees, wanted 
bot;b types of provision made but insisted on the Lever bill if the Page 
bill could not be -enacted.^ • 

DisCu^on in Congress had proceeded to the point where a number 
of the bwmakers had declared their piositions, at least tentatively. Con- 
sequently the struggle was carried on with increased 'energy after 
Cemgress adjourned in August. 

^ . During the summer the National Soil Fertility League cuculatecM' » 
somewhat cav^ criticism upon the Page bill from Dean Davenport." *» 
The Presider/rf the League said in November, " Five hundred Cham- ' 
bers of Commerce and other organizations are back of us in this move- 
ment; 1,088 leading newspapers are supporting it; seven of the largest 
banks in the United States have sent out special letters to their 
correspondent^ with sp^l circulars, 'asking them to get busy and 
enlist other instrumentalities in the work and to bring every possible 
pressul-e to bear upon the Senate for the speedy disposition of this the 
Smith-Lever bill." *• 

•* IhiA. p. 1174J. 

of tk( CoBoltccct oo Africultunl Otvclopoeot uid Eduoijoa Prec««liiip (SanodX 
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The National Soaety for the Promotion of Industrial Education now" 
entered on a vigorous caitipaign to enact the Page bill. Preparations 
were made to send out from its office Sector Page's address. To 
meet the constitutional objection which Senator Lodge had raised a 
pamphlet on "Why Federal Aid for Vocational Educa^pn” was pre- 
piared and sent out by the Soaety. ** The plan also included a circular' 
isation of the members of Congress. |n Nov'ember a arcular letter was 
sent to each member ®f the Soaety instructing him how to secure'supK 
port for the Page- Wilson bill and urging him to wnte to members of the 
House Committee in charge of the bill. Influentul men in various 
locabtics were urged to interest their represhitativea ana eciutors. 
Alt^iOugh the bill did not conform entirely to wishesof the Soaety 's 
leaders it was hoped that changes could be made in conference which 
would bring it into harmony with ffic pfinaples advocated by the 
Society atthe meeting m lOl 1 .** At the annual meeting of theSoaety 
‘in December a session was given to "Federal Aid for Vocational 
Education." “ ‘ 

The American Federation of Labor was likewise active during this 
time. * *' At the annual convention in 1912 there was extended discus* 
Sion of Federal aid for mdustnal education. ** 

E^rly in September the Farmers’ Union in annual convention 
endorsed “all pending legislation in Congress to promote vocational 
^ education." ** However, the gr^test interest ^ong farm^s was 
expres^ through the Grange; “ Numerous St^te granges and local 
organizations reported an active interest in the Page-Wilson bill and 
efl^orts to promote its enactment. The emphatic an^omplete endorse* 
ment of the National Grange was pheed op the billand the legislative 
committee was instructed "to make theTGrange influence and auistance 
towards the eructment of the bill into law, vigorous and continuous, 
especially idvising the active enlistment of the encrpcs of every State 
Grange represent^ in this national bpdy." It further urged that local 
organizadoni^ acquaint themselves with 'the bill and in var^us^ ways 
advocate its enactment. * 

At Its annual meeting in 1912 the Association of American Agricul* 
tural Colleges an^ Experiment Stations strgn^y urged the Lever bill 

C A. pTOMcr. Letter to C ft. Fife, SejK. 10. 19lt. 
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a«id, on the suggestion of Senator Hoke Smith, sent a memorial to the 
Senate to this ‘effect. “ The association also reaffirmed its action of 
1911 ort Federal aid ff» iecondary vocadonal education and the training 
of vocaaonal teachers. “ 

^ • « 

10. The Struggle 

. Early in December the Sixty-second CJwigrcss convened for the short 
session. Senauv Hoke South on the 6rsfday presented a number of 
endorsements oT the agricultural extension bill.* *' A fjpw days bter 
Senator Page presented a memorial from the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial , Education'* favoring the Page bill.** Both 
’ Senators were thorouglj^ly awakf to the situation. 

On December Senator Smith reported the Lever bill from com' 
mittee and 4 days later he addressed the Senate on the bill and pressed 
for a speedy eructment.** The bill was not, however, considered in 
the Senate Con^ittee-of the Whole until January 17.*“ After the 
adoption of a minor committee amendment Senator Page ovoved to 
stake out all aftCT the enacting chuse of Smith-Lever bill and sulv, 
stitute the Page bill therefor.*' SenatM^mith then stated that while 
he did not expect to fight the Page Ijifl, he being. in favor of Federal 
aid for secondary vocational education, he was nevertheless not able 
to satisfy hiftiself on the details of the measure. His own idea was to 
pass the agrio^tural extension bill and then pass a joint resolution for 
the appointment pf a commission of about 25 men to which the'voca- 
js|^education bill would be rtferred for working out a detailed plan 
^iQrmore definite limitations as to the way in which the appropria' 
tions could be expended.** „ . 

A compromise bill was then drawn up and sent to Senator Smith yi( 
the hope that he would accept it, but the plan was not successful. 
January 24 Senator Smith offered numerous objections to the Page bill 
regarding its appropriations, the Federal control involved, and other 
features.** *Thc Page bilL he said, was soon to have its day in the 
Senate, hence it should hot be attached , to* the Smith-Lr/cf bill but 

• Aa#ocutiao ci Aaencao cultural G)lle|c« &Dd Ex^criaenC S^DoQft,^Fr 0 ccrdlnc•, 1912, pp. IS- 19. 
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should be cohsidered bn its own merits. There could be no hope, he 
thought, that the HoulSe of Representatives would accept the substi' 
tute bill for the agricultural extension bill. Senator Pige, however, 
insisted that the proper procedure was to pass the substitute and let 
it go to conference frorn^ which a satisfactory measure might rfesult.* *^ 
He was certain the P^gc bill, should it pass the Senate, would in the 
press of business receive no consideration in the House. The two bills 
were, he maintained, not inconsistent as the agricultural extension 
provisions in both were practically the same. 

^he outcome of this sparring and parli^entary maneuveijtng was 
that the Smith'Lever bill, as amended by adding appropriations for 
vocational education, was reported from the Committee of the Whole 
to the Senate, and imme diately thereafter Senator Page moved to strike 
out all after the enac^g clause and insert the Page bill in its entirety.** 
His bill, he said, had bem perfected, while the bill as it came from the 
Committee of the Whole was crude. To this proceeding Senator 
Hoite Smith objected vi^rously. After much discussion Senator Page 
had%i6 ^y an^, by a vote of 31 yeas and 30 nays, 34 not voting, the 
part of the bill fallowing the enacting clause was struck from the 
Smith'Lever bill and the Page bill was substituted.** An analysis of 
the vote shows that those voting from the northern StktesVerc prin- 
cipally for the substitution, those from the southern States were 
principally against such action, ird those frotn the western States 
wete about evenly divided. The vote came near bong a party vote. 
The bill as it passed the benate was sent to conference, where it died.*^ 

Thus the Sixty -second (^mgress closed with ik) final action on either 
bill. A tremendous effort had been made by -both sides to the con- 
trovers^* to secure legislation, but as yet it "provd of no avail. How- 
ever, there were portents of future action. Serutor Smith's suggestion 
for a commission to study the problems involved .in Federal aid for 
vocational education was a step in a direction which should, perhaps, 
have been followed long brfbre this time. /At any rate it offered a way 
out of an awkward situation. At tno^same time those who were, 
interested in the agricultural extension bill continued their efforts 
doggedly. On February 18,' 1913, the House of Representatives agr^ 
to a resolution ordering 2,000 copies of tlje hearings the Lever bill,** 
obviously for the purpose of promoting the bill. 

‘M Ibid, p. 1962. 
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Chapter V 

The Smith'Lcvcr Law Enacted (1913-14) 

1. The'Convening of the Sizty'thi^d Congress 

The Sixty'second Congress (1911~13l-wa8 deadlocked ttver the quar* 
^ Vcl between th^ pihokoting the agricultural eztenuon bill and those 
insisting on the vocational educatiorT bill. In that (Jongress there was 
a Democntic majority in the House of Representatives and a Republi' 
can majority in tl^ S^nate.^ The election in 1912 gave the Democratic 
party a majority in the Senate also. Consequently, in the reorganiza' 
tion of ^e Senate in 1913, Senator Hoke Smith became Chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor and at the miw: Hnv he was rc' 
tained on the Committee on Agriculture and FMestry.* Senator Page 
was retained on both committees. In the House of Representatives 
Asbury F. Lever was Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Dudley M. Hqghes, of Georgia, yafl Chairman of the ^mmittee on 
Education.* - * 

The first sessian qf the Congress found both interests present. Sen- 
. ator Page presented the which he had introduced in the Sixty- 
second Congress.* Senator Hoke Smith introduced the agricultural ex- 
tension bill.* At the same time he introduced a bill to create a fund 
fot training vocational.teachers in State universities, colleges, and nor- 
mal schools.' As a part of the same scheme Senator Smith introdqced 
a Senate joint resolutkm^to care for die vocational education nfovc- 
ment.* H«e the ways of the two movements parted and there was 
pract£all'y no interference thereaffer each with the other. The 
discussion will- now Qpceed to a consideration of each movement 
separately, givin g attention first to the agricultural exteqsion bill. 

*06dal OmcRtriopal Direetory, Dee.. 191), pp. 161 , la. 
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86 ^ FEDERAL COOPERATION 

J. “Cooperation” made Prominent in the Agriculture * 
Extension Bill * 

' In the spring of 1913 a movement developed to bring about a better 
understanding and a closer relationship between the colleges of agri' 
culture and the United States Department of Agriculture. For some 
years an inaeasing amount of friction had been developing owing to 
what the colleges considered an encroachment on their functions by the 
Federal Department.' In the growth of agricultund education and re^ 
search there was no clear ^pping out of the distii£tive 6elds of service 
between the States and t^e Nation, that is, there was ho division of 
labor which was explicit and generally recognized. This condition led 
to a considerable amount of discussion in 1913. In May of that year 
the executive committee of the Association of American Agricultural • 
Colleges and Experiment Stations and the Seaetary of Agriculture 
u^t into ^e matter at some length and as a result a statement of prin' 

dples was agreed on. The following minute was made regarding agri' 

cultural extension: ' 


The executive cooimittee approves the policy of unifying the adminutratioa of the 

extenaion eervice and la dentoua of aaairting in securing Federal legiJation to 

on the h a m of the foQowiDg poDciplei anH cooditioDf : 

(a) That the eitenaioo service ahaU be ydminiatered wholly under the imntedute 
direction of the college of agriculture. State leaders of exteoaion service ahaU be 
appointed by said coUegea and shall be recognised u college 

(b) Thateitenaioo service projecuinaintained by Federal funds ahall be entered upon 

only after mutual approval by the Department and the 

(c) That the funds to be applied to the maintenance of the extenaioo service «Kall 
secured throu^ odngresaional appropriatiocis made to the FekaUS^^rtment. to be 

distributed by it to the severaLSutea u provided by law on the basia of the fundamen- 
tal provisiaoa embodied in the Lever bill (HR. 1^). 

(d) It is understood that the appropriatiota Blade for extenaioo service by t^ several 

Stitea be under their controL 

(e) It is hirther understood that the [Pederal} moneys appropriated to extenaioo 

seryide shall all be expended under the plana and agreements mutually approved hy the 

Department arxl colleges, and that no outside cooperative arrangement for 

extenaioo service ahaU be made with any cerporatioo or commercial body, excepting u 

a corporatiao or commercial body may wish- to donate funds to be administered in 
extenskm service exclunvely by the coU^ of agriculture in consultation with the 
Depirtmeat.* 


A« a result of this conference t^ agricultural extensioQ bill wis 
redrafted and i ntroduced in Congress by Senator Smith and Repre' 
» Aswdition of AsKritm Con**w tad fiiperiMt Stuloo^ ipi^ jp, ,2j, 
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Bcntative Lever on September 6. 4913.* The new- bill contained a 
provision for a cooperative relation between the Department of Agri' 
culture and the agricultural colleges o^ the several States, The 
earlier bill proposed to establish agricultural extension depiartments 
in the agricultural colleges, and the Secretary of i Agriculture, kcep' 
ing himself formed through reports made to him, was to issue 
iR^rrants to the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the Federal sub' 
sidies to the States. The new plan provided that before the begin' 
ning of each fiscal year projects, setting forth the proposed plans for 
work to be carried on under the act were to be submitted by each 
college of agriculture and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
before the funds could become available for use.'® Ifrwas specifi' (k 
cally stated “ » • * * this work shall be carried on in such 

manner as may be Mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of Agri' 
culture or his representative and the State agricultural college or 
colleges recd^g the benefits of this lact.” 

A nation^ program of agricultural extension work might have 
been devetoped wholly under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture by extending the farmers' cooperative dononstration 
wOTk. From a political point of view there would have been numer' 
ous objections to such a plan. It would have meant a direct contact 
betw^ the farmer and the Federal department. Another way to 
develc^ a national extension program would have been to appropriate 
the Federal funds in the form of grwts'in-aid, that is, the Federal 
funds mig^t have been turned over to the colleges of agriculture to 
be used by them with littl^or no supervision by the Federal Govern' 
ment. This method, while it would have preserved State initiative 
unimpaired, might have "been more or less objectionable' from the 
Federal side, especially if the check on the expenditure' of Fed^ 

’ funds proved inadequate. Furthermore, the Department of Agri' 
culture had acquired a large, amount' of useful informarion and ex' 
perience in extension work which might not he available under an 
extreme policy of exclusive State control. 

A number of factors were involved in any plan for a^cultural e^' - 
tension, is, for example, the question of what wft to be done regard' 
ing the formers' cooperative demonstration work then conducted by 

paoi^8J091. tad H.R. 7951. TW proyirioti. adopted by laend m c o t in the 62d Cong., itqufrii^ 
chit 75 petcctt of the Federal fuadi ihbi^ be ipent for **hcld iwtr^tkn and dtnxjiMtatiam*' vn» 
omitted in theae bdk aa waa aln the pnrritioo that dm act ihould not (ntofeie with c^ fannen* oooperw 
tlvcd«a»ortritioo wort No fuoda were provided for the Territorka; the earlier bdli cootiined fuoda fix 
thiapurpoae. 

^ The uae of pe^^acta kad bacD adopted by the Departaeot of Africulture in with tlm fp i nd - 
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the Department of Agriculture. There waa the necessity of ^ord' 
tng against the fritteriitg away of funds on useless and unpro6table 
work, an evet'present possibility in a new undertaking. , A new 
movement such'^as agricultural extension needed able direction. 
Futhermore, there was the necessity, or at least the desirability, that 
tome national body bring together the experience of the co^try and ^ 
corrrate and promote the work. The danger in rraticmal oversi^t 
lay in the possibility of developing a stereotyped system with the 
consequent loss of local initiative, interest, and vitality, and the 
er^gendefmg of an obnoxious centralization of power, in a Federal 


.department. This latter feature might easily become important in 
view of the lack of clear dehniribn in the bill and because much was 
left to the administrative officers in forming a policy of work. 

The cooperative plan was ^ attempt to combine the advantages of 
local initiative, interest, and conduct of the wt»'k with such Federal 
oversi^t as would promote an efficient service. It seems cU’ar that 
the plan was 'devised and nurtured by the Department of Agri' 
culture." The scheme had in it possibilities of .good and ill and its 
success depended ot the attitude of those admirustering it. That 
it meant a centralization of power as compared with the earlier agn' 
cultural extension bills was obvious. 

m 

3. The Exteirsion Bill in the House and thr Senate 

The House Committee gn Agriculture held a hearing on the bill in 
September 1913." On D^mh^r 8, 1913, the bill was favorably 
reported to the House." It was debated, amended* and passed in 
the H86se of Representatives, on January 19, 1914." An amend' 
ment was adopted to prevent any construction the act which 
might discontinue either the farm’ management work or the farmers' 
cooperauvg demonstration w^k conr/ucted by the Department of 
Agriculture." , 

' The bill in the Senate was favorahly reptuted from committee QQ Ete' 
cember 10, 1913." The Spiate ^bated the measure on Jar)uary 17, • 
1914. On January 26 the bill paA^ by the HoqK of Representative 

u Houk CoouDittee oo Afiicukure, Hariofm Sepc. 23, 1913. 'SuteiBcma by cW Secretarr and 
SeoTtaiT of Agriculture. » 

» Hduk Cona etc^ oo Apicdtuie, Hciftop, 8epc 23, 1913. ' 

u 63d CoQf^ H.HepC. Na 110. Four coaaittcc aaeudaeftts wtn p ropoae d . tW oM ia p ort an c oT 
mbkk VM to omit cbe proviiioo for c director at ooopentiw agricultural c jtrn aiuo work inrltiAf^ ^ tW 
bdl aa iotitxKioad It via adopted. 

M OaMf. Rac., 51: 1931-1947. 
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vrA favorably reported with amendments to the Senate by the Com' 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry,'^ and 2 days hter it was subed' 
tuted for the Senate bill.’* The three committee amendments prey 
posed to change the initial appropriation to be prorat^ among the 
States on the basis of the rural populadon from $300,0dD to $600,000; 
to change the annual increases in this appropriadon from $300,000 to 
$600,000; and to change the number of years during which the in' 
creases were made from 9 to 4 . The Senate accepted the first two of 
these amendments.** The bill was debated at length by the Senate on 
various days from January 28 to February 7- On the btter date the 
upper house adopted a number of amendn^ts and ptassed the 
measure.” 

The Senate made five important amendments to th^House bill. One ' 
of these changi^ th» permanent appropriadons alloned to the States 
on the basis of the rural populadon fr^ $^,000,000 to $4,800,000.*' 
Another amendment changed. h~om 9 to 7 the number of years during 
which the appropriadons wm increased.** A third amendment in' 
eluded in the bill a provision for the Territory of Hawaii.** A fourth 
important ao^dment provided that in a State having two or more 
land'grant colleges the governor and the Secretary of Agriculture should 
. designate 'the insdtudon to administer the agricultural extension ap' 
propriadons.** A fifth amendment provided that “ individual contri' 
budons " might be used to match the appropriadons piXMated among 
the States on- the basis of the rural populadon.” 

^ . 4 . Discussion of the Bill 

In the discussion c^the bill several matters received much considera' 

' don. The principle of cooperadon was severely attacked, both in and 
outside Congress. A fear was expressed that the purpose was to ex' 
tend the control of the Department of Agriculture into provinces 

" 63d Coof.. SRrpt No, ITS. 

•Coi«.iUcA 51:2416, 

■ ibd., p, ism 

■ n*J, ^ 3130. 

B Ibid, p. 2520. Propoicd by Semtar Hoke Smith aa a committee lacndment tubtcq tftm to the comaittm 
rrport oo tbe bilL ' ^ 

■ 63d Coc^, RIUpc. No. 587. The amerkhnern wif propcaed by Senator P. M. Sinmnna, of North 
Carohm. at the MCfcsdoo di Senacof Albert B. Cummina, of Iowa. (Cong. Rac., 51: 2427-2428, 2511) 

JUemd a p par tmJ y contaim oo dehnite note of the adopcioo of the a mendment , but the 
adoptiaa cf a peraaomt aooual a p propr iati oo of |4AX),000 clearly imphea that the asoual lOoreaK of 
KSOOjOOO iraa to be node for 7 Tcare. , 

■ JUc., fl: 2525. P ropoacd by Senator Qarence D. C3art, of Wyoming. 

** INd, pi 2122. Piopond by Senator John E. Shafiroeh. of Cdforada The bill had d el epted tbia author* 
ky to the State IcghlatiMc. 

■ Had, p. 2129. Ptopowd by Senator Jaaob H. GallimEf . of New Ha« | Mh i r c. 
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where it dearly did not b^ong; at any rate it was pointed out that such 
a development might easily occur in view of the past history of the 

Department s activities.** So strong was. this feeling that during the 

course of the debate in the Senate, Senator Thomas 5terlmg. of South 
Dakota, proposed an amendment to strike the cooperative feature from 
the bill.** The amendment was rejected. 

Aix)ther problem which occasioned much discussion in Congress 
was the method, or basis, of allotting to the States the appropriations 
above the $10,000 which each State was to have. The bill nude the 
rural population the basis of apportionment. To this lu« is Serutor 
Albert B. Cummirts, of Iowa, objected on the ground that the Southern 
States would receive an unduly large share, and he proposed an amend- 
ment to allot the appropriations on t^ basis of the number of acres of 
improved land in farms." This basis would luve increased the 
amounts for Iowa and several riei^boring States, where the farms 
were large, and decreased the amounts for southern States, where the 
farnu were relatively small and the farmers accordingly more nunrer' 

ous. It was replied that inasmuch as t^ proposition was educational 

the number of persons to be reached was the proper hani# to employ." 
After a discussion the amendment was reje<^." 

A problem regarding which extended discussion occurred was.that 
of making provision for extension work for Negroes. Irusmu^asthe 
bill was silent on this point Senator Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, 
offered an amendment to guarantee that some of the funds for States 
having separate land'grant colleges for Negroes would go to those cob 
leges.** His amendirrent aimed at a provision simibr to that in the 
Morrill Act of 1890 dealing with the education of Negroes in t^ land' 
grant colleges. The feeling was expressed that the Negroes would 
receive rx> benefit from the appropriations unless thy law contained a 
specific provision on the point and that such- deprivation would be a 
gross injustice. It was pointed out, however, that in the basis of 
allotting the funds to t^ States the Negro pc^Hilation would be 
included. The anvendn^t was strongly urged by the Natiorul Asso' 
oation for the A dvancement of Colored People. Senator Hoke Smith 
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insisted that the Federal appropriations for extension work were not 
for the bene£t of any of the colleges as was. for example, the appn> 
pnation under the Morrill Act of 1890. and he strongly opposed the 
amendment. Furthermore, he held that it would iK>t be wise to allow 
the schools for Negroes to carry on this work. Seiutor F. M. Sim' 
mons, of North Caroliiu, pointed out that the white demonstrator 
would be interested in the Negro farmer. The proposal brought on a 
long'drawn'out and sometimes acrimonious discussion of Negro edu' . 
cation in which the northern and the aouthern^points of view were 
freely expressed. The amendment was rejected. However, an 
amendment was adopted in the Senate requiring that the extension 
work should be carried on “without distinction as to race.'*** 

Twoother amendments offered in the Senate were rejected. One of 
these, proposed by Senator John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, pro' 
vided that the extension agents must be mutually agreed upon by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the State coDege or colleges receiving 
the benefits of the act.“ Seiutor Johrt W. Weeks, of Massachuxtts. 
tried to amend the ^ so as to permit some of the Federal appropru' 
Qons to be used by State (kpartments or boards of agriculture for 
extension work.** 

5. Objections Raised to the Bill 

Although the opposition to the Smith'Lever bill was at no time seri' 
ous some pronounced objrctions were made. In the House of Repre' 
sentatives the most outspoken opposition came from Representative 
John J. FiUgetald, of New Yexk, who thou^t the measure was 
“wholly obnoxious to our theory of government.* *’** He believed 
“that questions relating to education along any particular line are 
question^ of such vital importance to the States that that domain 
should not be encroached upon by the Federal Government." In the 
Senate the most vigorous, attack was made by Senator jehn D. Works, 
of Califtmia.** ‘ • 

The objections were varied.*^ It wa^beld that agricultural exten* 
sion was in no way a function of the Federal Gov&nment. The Gov' 
ernment had collected the information for the farmers and there its 
obligation ended, it was said. This measure, so it was said, was 
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simply aTKJthcr move which procaetded on the assumption the need 
to provide for the general welfare was a suftaent w'arrant for attacking 
any provision of the Constitution. 

Several Members of Congress were lukewarm toward the proposition 
b^use they thought the legislation wou^ not reach the dificulry m 

apiculture. It U’as argued, for example, t^t the crux of the situation 
was not an underprt^uction of agnculturaj^roducts; it was rather an 
inadequate distnbution of them. The whole scheme a-as considered a 
, superficial method of .promoting the development of agricultural educa- 

tion.” It also denounced as an extra vragant undertaking which 
was not worth the money it would cost.” The farmers. *it w'as said. 



The measure w-as also opposed on the ground that it was class legis- 
, • lition.“ The Federal Government had done enough already for the 
farmer; there was po more reason to educatc him than there was to 
educate the mechanic. The farmer, it was said, was being educat^ to 
. depend too much on the Federal GovTmment. It was only because he 
had strong pobtical power that such legislation was put through 
Congress.” 


ycafs. Very little that was new was developed on cither side. The 
opposition at no time assunScd formidable proportions. With the way 
cleared so hi a* opposition from the friends of the vocational educa- 
twn hill was concerned there w'as no question about the enactment of 
the bill. / I ■ < 


When the House of Representatives received the amended bill from 
the Senate it disagreed with the amendments and the bill was sent to 
conference wRcre an apeement was reached.” By the apeopem the 
Senate receded from fhree of its amendments. The first of these gave 
the GovcTTKirof the State and the Secretary of Agriculture authonty to 
desigmte the land-grant college to participate in the benefifs of the 
act in States hav ing tWo or more 6f these colleges. The provision of 

K ■ Ihid, pp. 18M-105. ' 

pp. 257^2577, 3116. '' 

• Ibid., 104. 8m. >OKph L firm i. Miicd tW( cbe Parmen' Utuon d 

• rtAiuboo ifaiai( tW ball and that tbe fanaen rented htm dca«wraban.' OUw Sefatx*^ W 
•aid Bade mmtUi rtporTA. Stator Aak j. Gracma, d Nortb atated ht'Ld cW inc hnaa to 4nd 

wbo mm aabng for tbe bUL 
•Ib<L,t>p. 2572-2575. 
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the .House bill prevailed which vested this authority in the State legij^ 
bture The second of these amendments provnded that the cj^sion 
work should be c^ed on without discnrmnaurfi as to race. The third 
amendment from^Mt^ich the Senafje receded wras the one making provi* 
siorr for agncultunl exten^Ton work in the Temtory of Hawau. 

The disagrecm^t regarding the Jppropojtions Was compromised.' 
The appropnauons to be prorated among the States on the basis of the 
rurar popuLiUon w^ finally set to begin at $600,000 and to increase 
^$5O).ai0^ year for 1 years, after which ^ sum’of $4,100,000 ias per- 
manei^tly appropriated for this purpose. These appropriations j were 
m SdJitaon to the annual appropruadh d $480,000 of which each 
State received $10,000. 

To the Senate amendment that the Federal’ funds requiring an offset 
might be matched by " individual contnbuuons ” the conference added 
_ the phrase ” from within the State." Accordil^g to one of the IcadCTs 
in the extension moven^t thb wording was mtended to prevent con- 
^fShtions from large interstate corporauons and in parccular to 
exclude the General EducatKxi Board from pamopation in the enter* 
pnse'.** 

The conference agreement Was ratified by the House of Represent* 
auves on April 27. 1914, and by the Senate on May 2.** On- May 8. 
the bill was approved by President Wilson.** . 

' 7. Conclusion / • * 

Undoubtedly several factors were responsible for the Agricultural 
Extension Act. Fiost. the land-grant colleges were well organized and 
had much poliacal pdwer. They were also strongly and ably hacked 
by a number of bi^css youps and organizations interested m agn* 
culturah^i^^ilopni^t from a^ business and financial, point of view. 
Sccc^, the proposition -was a relatively simple one. It was in line 
with a well-beaten traclj which the Fede»l Government was follow- 
ing the success of whkh was evident in every State. Furthermore, no 
new adnunistrative and political machinery was involved An the part 
of the State and practically none on the part of the Fed^ Govern- 
ment. Thii;(f. similar work, such as the farmers’ cooperative demon- 
stration work, had met with pbenom^l success, and agricultural 
extension therefore readily appeal^ to the ima'gination. Fourtft-, the 
agricultural exte nsion measure involved a much smallCT expense than 

•• Trut, Alflid C3urie*. A HiMorr Acnoilcunl Eitcnaon Wdii ta cia Dated Scuei,'l7S5-l921, 
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the vocational educadoh'bill, which u an impwtant &ch)r in Federal 
legislation. 

In some respects the provisions of the Smithd^ver Act were similar 
to those o^ the original bill for agricultural extension work, but there ' 
were alscT several important differences.*^' -^lie appropriation of 
$10,000 for each State ** was the 'Same iii both measures, but the 
ba^ of making the “additional appropriations" and their ^ppop 
jtionment to the States, was changed from 1 eent per capita of the total 
population to stated lump sums apportioned cm the basis of <Sie rural 
population. Both measure required the matching of the Federal . 
appropriations apportioned on the population basis. The McLaugh^ 
lin bill definitely required the use of the Federal appropriations by the 
Stat^ in such a way as to give durance that the Negroes would share 
in t^e benefits, while in the Smith'Lever Act this issue is nottecog' 

^ nised except in the provipicm that in any^tate Vying two or more 
land'gruit colleges the Federal appropriations shall be administered 
by such college or colleges as the legislature of the State may direct.. 

Ci> An impcxtant feature of the Smith'Lever Act not included in th<^ 
original bill was the emphasis on cobperation between the Depart' 
ment of Agriculture and the land'grant colleges in agricultural oten' . 
skm work. The adninistrative provisions of the act fully iiKorporate 
this idea. There was little change in the proViuons regarding reports, ^ 
methcxl of payment of appropriations by the Federal Government, and 
the diminution, Iciss, or mi^pplication of Federal funds by the States. ' 

^ Set Supn, pp. 62-6f. and 257-259. ^ 

M The McLatifhiin biD if^luded appropfiacjocia foe the Tenitoriet on the maat huU m for the StiCce; 
to aoch pRnriiioQ wu made by the Smith'Lever Act. 




Chapter VI „ 

^ 9 

The Commission on National Aid to Voc|itional ^ 
Education (191^14) 

1. The Commission Proposed and Discussed ^ 

Tbe Sixty'third Congrew enacted the Smith-Lever law. At the 
opening of the first ftession a significant step was taken by Senator 
Hoke Smith, who introduced in the upper branch of Congress a 
resolution fir the creation of a conunission '* to consider the nei^ and 
repcMt 4 plan not later than December first next, fbr national aid to* 
vocatronal education.** * • The language indicates a foregone conclu- 
sion in tbe mind of the Senator that such aid should be granted, 
inasmuch as a plan was to be reported. In feet Senator Smith had 
earlier expressed himself in fevor bf Federal aid for this purpose.* 
The only questiem whidi troubled him was the relation between the 
Federal Government, and the States in a plan for Federal aid.* ft 
was largely on this ground tl^at be had object to tbe Page* bill, which 
he said carried too much Federal control. Agricultural extension was 
/not to be included in the investigation, that is, tbe problem of Federal 
aid was to be looked injo only insofer. as, it pertained to vocational 
education. ' 

.To snK)oth the way for legislation by securing agreement on the 
issues seems to have been uppermost in the minds those who advo- 
cated the resolution.* There was^ as Representative S. D. Fees, of 
CMrio, urged, a sufficioit need for some clarifying plan as a for 
intelligent action. The wocaticinal education movement was new, 
and'faany intricate problems were involved both as to the efiect of 
such training on the sodal order and as to ^ efiect of Federal aid on 
the poh'tical system. confusion is all too evident in the con- 
gressional debates on the question. ft was also said that a commission 
was needed to study the subject because of the size of the undertaking, 

> 6M Coqt., SJ. a«L 5. Apr. 7. 1911. 
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MembCTs of Congress not having time to devote to such an extensive 
piece of work in their own con^jpiftees. 

Opposition was directed against the proposal for several reasons. 
It was urged that by creating such commissions Congress was abn> 
gating its/ proper fimetions. A congressional committee, it was held, 
should deal with the case since the point at issue was not so much one 
of fact as of policy, a larg^body of fact having be«i accumulated 
through extensive hearings and study. Some Members of Congress 
resented the dictation of a coemoission. They argued that the report 
6f a commission would be moreV less binding on Congress and would 
have tl^ approval of the President. There was also some opposition 
owing m the fear that a commission would delay and perhaps defeat 
the Smith'Lever bill for agricultural extension work. At any nW the 
bill might come up the fact that a commission was at work on the 
problem could be used to prevent consideration. Finally, there was 
the general opp<»ition to Federal aid for education, which opposed a 
commission as a step in the wroig direttion, since it was merely 
moving in the way of Federal control education, which must be 
avoided at all cost. . 

&veral national organizations expressed themselves regarding the 
proposal. At the opening of the ^xty-third Congress the secretary 
of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education was 
engaged in drafting a new bill on Federal aid for vocational education.* 
It was hoped to introduce this bill in Congress before the first of 
June 1913, but that was not done. At the request of the secretary the 
membership of the society wrote to Members of OlVngress ur gin g sup' 
port of the resolution for the creation of the national commission.* 
No intensive campaign was waged by the society because of the feeling 
that the passing of the resolution depended on hicuxs over which the 
society had no control. At }ts annual meeting in 1913 the society 
strongly endorsed the resolution. 

Members of the National Association of State Universities 
became interested in the proposed commission, principally 
of the rivalry of those universities in several States .with the land- 
grant colleges. A desire was exprewed that the commissiort cover the 
whole field of Federal aid for cducaltion.’' The president of one'of 
these State univ ersities wanted very much to'have the State universi^ 

•NitiDMl SodetT for tht Promotiaa oi IiKiu*triil BSuoliao. MifMt, rf the EttcMift n 

Apr, X 1913. • r-vsw*. 

Sodety for tbePionociociaf IndurtrUlfiducitioQ. Minutes of the Boirdof Mm§ers» Nov. 23 « 
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ties which were not land^grant colleges represented on the com' 
mission.* * > 

The National Education Association, although not actively advocate 
tng the appointment of a commission, authorized the president of the 
Association to appoint a^ommittee of five, representing, p^g^vely, 
th^dty school superintendents, the State universities, t^Wnnal 
schools, the State superintendents of public instruction, and the agri' 
cultural colleges, to confer and advise with any national commission 
which might be created.' 

2^1ie Commission Creat^ 

On January 20, 1914, more than 9 months after its introduction, the 
resolution to create the Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education was approved." It authorized the President to appoint a 
commission “of nine" for the purpose already indicated. None of the 
members of the odmmission were to receive compensation other than 
necessary expenses. Thecommission was to report not bter than June 
1, 1914. The appropriation for the study was $15,000. 

The appointment of the commission was a matter of much interest. 
The executive council of the American Federation of ^bor in January 
1914 directed that a list of names for membership on the commission 
be submitted to the President." In certain quarters fear was expressed 
that the commission might he packed with extreme States' rights ad' 
vocates who would favor Federal aid without adequate supervision — 
a situation which mi^t easily defeat the purpose of the National So* 
dety for the' Promotion of Industrial Education." , 

Tlte rapnbers of the commission appointed by the President were: 

Senator Hoke Smith Mim Florence M. Manhall . 

Senator CaiioU S. Page Mi« Agnes Neator . 

RqxcseoUdve Dudley M. Hughes Charles A. Prosser 

Representative S. D. Peas Ch a rW a H. Winslow 

John A. Lapp 

The congressional members of the commission had., all declared them' 
selves in favor of Federal aid for vocational education. The fact liat 
the lay'members wOe members of the hJational Society for the PrcK 
motion of Industrial Education " also implied a friendly attitude tO' 
ward such aid. 

I TtKnu F. tint, Utter to tU Preifidefit. Sept. 19. 1913. 

* National Education Aaodatiom Bulletin, uoL 0, no. 1 ,p. 14. 
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Thus was provided a commission to study the prc 5 )oeed legislatioo.. 
Such an investigation had been advocated by the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, as early as 1908 and the idea had been 
endorsed by^^ National Society for the Promotion oHndustrial Ed- 
ucation and roe National Education Association.** However, it can- 
not be said that the commission was intended to make the thorough 
investigation which the earlier advocates had in mind. 

3..Thl‘Work and Report of the Commission 

* Early in Apr^ 1914 the commission organised and set to work. It 
decided to consider the following six questions: 

1. To what extent ii there need (be vocational education in the United Statea? , 
1 la there a need for national granu atimulating the Statea to give vocational 
education? 

3. What Idoda or forma of vocational educatiM lahould be atimulated by naHrmTl 
granta? 

4. How Ar can the Federal Goverpment aid through e x per t kiwwledge vocational ' 
education in the varioua Statea? 

5. To what extent ahould the Federal Government aid the Statea rKmug h 
granta for vocational education? 

6. Under what conditiona ahould granta to the Statea for vocational be 

made?** 

Several methods of study were employed. The questionnaire was 
liw to collect facts and opinions from school offiriaU and various or- 
g inita ti o ns interested. Public hearings covering a week were held. 
Various publications on the situation were studied and discussed. 
The report was submitted on June 1, 1914, together with a bill em- 
bodying the ideas the commission.** 

The report, containing two veJumes, was an extensive statement of 
the case for Federal aid for vocational educatioa and the issues involved 
therein. . It also iivduded explanations of the commission's attitude and 
the priixaplM which actuated the commission in its 
together with the proposed bill. The commission was fully convinced 
that Federal aid should be granted.to the States for vocational educa- 
tion. The report is an excellent summary of the favorable thought on 
the question. 

The report o cca sio ned both frvorable and unfrivorable comment. 

One of ^he most critical sUtements came from the Founda- 

tkm for the Asdvaiicement of Teaching. It was, 

HSupre. V. 99 . 
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It u euentul tlut Mcb a revolutiooar7 meature be co6ifdem)iiom all angles. The 
one large experiment in the proviaioo of Federal suppartlbrtiucation, the Morrill and 
•upplementary acts, failed for nearly 40 year>,%Dd the f^m was dhe to the abeence 
of an educational policy. Only when the States 'Really took up the objects, arxl only 
when a general sodal demand arose, was success possible, ^os^ver sound the theo> 
retical arguments for vocational education may bo^ all the'arguments adduced by the 
Vocational Education Commisskn or the supporters of the Federal aid bills in behalf 
of Federal aid could be applied with equal weight to any other department of educa> 
don or social activity. The need of education, the extensiveness of the problem, the 
mobility of populadon, the need of tnined teachers, and the need of a central infornu' 
don bureau are all reasons that could be applied equally in support of any other 
of claim on* the Federal treasury. Of much greater importance than the unsoundness 
of these claims is the absence of an educational polkTy underlying this type of legisla' 
don. There has been sufficient pie cfineal tinkering with ed iiraeirtnal p mhUmf Federal 
interference together with an attempt to patch up a small part of the whole simply 
perpetuates a system that is failing because there is no sodnd, untying principle to 
vitalix the whole body of educational practice. The problem of vocadorul educatkn 
cannot be treated in isoUdoo; if it has any place at all, it must be made a part of the 
general orpniadotL The experts hhve not yet arrived at any unanimity on the subject 
of vocational education. In fact, wdiile the experts in general aixi vocational educadoo 
have been discovering the very grave difficulties underlying the problem and are leas 
able to present a policy now than they were 5 years agi^t^ Federal legialatocs are 
sdll discussing the merits of a measure framed, in outlm^ least, in 1911, arxl going 
' back in principle to the act of 1862. During this period a new problem has rnmt- 
prominently to the front invdving a drastic change in the concepdons and adminis> 
tradon of the education of adolescents. Educational surveys are only just loginning 
to apfJy teal tests to present systems and to formulate the resultiL The C3evelaod 
survey, for example, in emphasiang the one fact o( the vocadonal of the 

age period firm fourteen to sixteen, has dealt a severe blow to-prevailing conceptfons 
on the organiatton of vocational- education. Indeed, there is no single phase df the 
educational problem that needs so much consideratioo u this, which the legislator 
desires to settle in this ofiha^ way.*' 

The bill which the commission drew up was different from the 
Page bill in five important particulars. First, no provision was made 
for agricultural extension work, the Smith-Lever bill having become a 
law. The branch a^ipultural experim^t stations and spedlb pn> 
vision for district agricultural hig^ schools were likewise not included. 
Second, the spedficatioru of the appropriations were different firdm 
those in the I^ge bill. The appropriations were of four classes, (l) for 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects; 
(2) for salaries of teachers«f tiadf and industrial subjects; (3) fQrpie- 
paring teachers, supervisors, and directcvs of agricultural subjects, . 
and teachers of trade and industrial and home economics subjects; 
and (4) for die Federal Board for Vocational Education for its work 
in administering the act and research to aid the States in,e8tablishing 

** K i n d ei . 1« 1^, Fcdcnl Aid kx VocMioad BducmCfioo. pp. 
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vocational education. Third, -the new bill contained more specific 
definitions of the types of education to be aided than did the earlier 
bill. Fourth, the feature of cooperation between the Feder^ Govern' 
_ ment and the States was greatly emphasized in the commission's bill. 
Each State was to initiate a plan for vocational .education and the 
Federal Board was to approve the plan and ascertain whether the 
funds were properly spent.** Fifth, the Federal administration of 
the act was placed under a Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
consisting of five specified mrabers of the Cabinet. 

The submission of the le^^m was the end of action during the Siity- 
. third Congress, as* the report received no consideration in the short 

. session which opened in December 1914. Because there wai no hope 

of securing the ouctment of the bill in this Congress it was not 
urged.** It was planned, however, to make a vigorous attempt to 
paM the bill in the next Congress. The report the commission was 
printed and widely circulated. It was written and was the 
land of materia^ which served weU to promote die movement. 

Following very soon after the submission of the report of the com- 
mission ^ important pronouncement on ^ movement was made by 
the National Education Association in which that orpniotion “re' 
affirmed its former declarations upon industrial and vocational educa' 
don as a pha^ of general education needed in a democracy ", and 
endorsed the principle of Federal aid foe vocational education.** The 
Association looked with disfavor upon "any proposal of a pa rall y! 
system of schools exclusively for the trades and industries", but it 
fiivored a “comprehensive, unified system of public education, in' 
eluding all types and forms under the single administration of the 
oonstitutioned a uthorities in charge of the public schools." 

« The Snth'LcWr Act, which wii epprored S weeb before the amdt to letMet. 

ihed t coopoMtiwt rtUtioQ between the Ptdenl Oemmmem and tU Sate*. 

» Natkxml^flockty fev the Promote Eduatioo, AiMiual Reim rf tlk Btwd rf 

JUL 14, 1915. r- « 

■ Natioflal EducAtioD AMocatiQii, IhitUtiii, wcL 111 , no. 4, p. 46u 



. Chapter VII 
The.Smith'Hughes Law Enatted (1915-17) 

1. Planning the Campaign " 

Early in th« apring of^l5 the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education mde definite plans to secure action in Con' 
gress on vocational education. The immediate object was to secure 
the passage of the bill while a second object was to incorporate in the 
bill certain fiatures in which the society was especially interested. 
Preliminary to the ^paign the society planned to obtain the active 
^support of the American Federation of Labor^other organizations, 
and individuals.’ Among the organizations interested the National 
Metal Trades Association voted to “ctmtinue its interest and coop' 
eradon wiA othtf associations in advancing the cause of industrial 
education”, and it appropriated $1,000 for that purpose.* Of this 
amount $500 was contributed to the National Society to help in its 
wo^k 0 $ promoting the movement for Federal aid. As a further step 
a spet^ committee on legislation was appointed by the society to 
give attendee to the bill.* All through the summer and fall of 1915 
the society planned the campaign to be launched when the Sixty* 
fourth Congress convened. Thh support of various groups was 
solicited, even through compromises, in the hope that a united front 
might be pretaited.« ' 

2. A Preparedness Motive 

The stage was well set. 'fhe bill was introduced in both houses 
larly in the first session of the Congress.* The President had become 
interested, arwl in his annual address to Congress, which was devoted 
to a preparedness program, he said. 

What i» impoctmt is, that the industries and resource* </ the country khould be nude 

available and ready for mobiliation. It is the mote imperatively necessary, therefore, 

•Nitioi»18od*tv for dKftaoiotioo of ImhiitridEdualion. Minutes of the Eiecuti*# 

U 1*11. ' • ^ ■* 

• Nitknl Metal Tradet AModttlao, Pmnmhnp. 1915, p. S9; 1916, p. 59. 
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that we ibould proBaptly deriK nant for doii^ what we have not ytt dooe: That we 
■hould give tatelligent Pedenl aid aod etiiinilacioo to ioduatrial ao^ voatioaal educa* 
ciao, u we have kx>g done in dae large field of our agricultural ioduatry; ... * 

The President again emphasized the preparedness motive in an 
' address on January 27. 1916, when he said. 

There are two nde« to the questioa of prepuatiaQ. There ia not merelf the mili> 
taiy aide; there ia the^induttrul aide. Ao ideal which I have in n»tnH ia thia; we 
ought to have in thia country a great ayatem of mduatrial aod vocational education 
under Federal guidance, and with Federal aid, in which a very large percentage of the 
youth of thia country will be given training in the akdlful uae aod application of the 
prindplea of arience in maneuver and buaineaa.* 

Congress, however, moved slowly in this matter. It was not until 
after 2 months had ebpsed that the pn^x)sit3on omi» from committee, 
the Senate bill being reported on January 31, 1916, and the House bill 
on February 10.^ The bill reported to the House was a new bill 
introduced by Representative Dudley M. Hu^ies <jn February 10.* 
It was different from the previous bill in two respects: First, provision 
was made for education in home economies along with education in 
agriculture and the trades aruJ industries; aiKl, second, the Federal 
Board for Vocatiorul Education in the bter bill consisted of the Com' 
missioner of Education and four associate members, not more than two 
of whom mi^t be of any one political party, while in the earlier bill 
it consisted of five cabinet members. 

3. The Campaign • 

The campaign began in great earnest. In addition to pnoBootmg the 
movement the National Society for die Promotion of Industrial 
Education devoted itself to the major point at issue, which was die 
constitution ci the Federal Board for Vocational Education. At its 
annual meeting in January' 1916, the Society went on record in favor 
of a board “so constituted as really to represent employers engaged 
in manufacturing, employers engaged in commercial pursuits, lalw, 
agriculture, and education, whether general or vocational.*** It also 
advocated that the board be required to appoint advisory committees 
to aid in its work. This idea of a representative board was later 
endorsed by the Department of Superintendence of the National 

• CbawMowr oT BduaSod, Report, 19l<k *oL 1. p, Ut. 
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Education A aeoda t i^** the American Home Economics Assocu' 
tion," the Nationil Metal Tndes Assodataon,^* the National Asso* 
dation of Mantifecturera,** and the American Federation of Labor.** 
One of the important organiations which became a prominent factor 
in the movement was the United States Chainber of Commerce. 
From its prganiation, in 1912, the Chamber took an active interest in 
the nation s educational atfairst At its first annual meeting, in Janu' 
ary 1913, Federal aid according to the Page bill was strongly cn- 
dorscd.1* At the annual meeting cf the Chamber, in February 1916, 
the ooQunittee on education wbmitted a favorable report on Federal 
aid for vocational education and recommended that the P.hamh»T 
a nation'wide referendum ori the subject.'* The referendum was 
taken in April and the report was published early in June. The 
resolutions voted on, toget^ with t^ results, were as follows: 

I. The c omm ittee reoommende liberal Federal appropriatiooe for promotiaQ of 
voatiooal educatioo in the United Statea. 

SMH VDCca in favor, 109H *ota againat. 

II . The committee rccommeDda that Federal appropriatioQa should be allotted amor^ 

the Statea upon a unifonn baiis and ahould bear a uniform lelaDoo to appropruoana 
made bj the Statea fdt like purpoaea. 

828 votes in fovor. 95 votea agatnat 

III. Theoommictee recommeods the cieatioo of a Federal board, to be repreaeoutive 
of the interesu vitallj concerned and to be compennted uficiendy to 

great ability. 

788H votea in fkyor. 134H votes againat. 

IV . The committee racommenda that the Federal board should be reiptired to 
appoint adviadry c nm m it t ee a of £ve membera each, repreaenting induktfy, commerce, 
labor, agriculture, homemaking. and general oir vocational education. 

783 Vi votes in favor, 136M votes agatnat.>^ 

A study of the vote on Resolution I indicates in part the Inraliri^ 
from which the proposition was suppcMted. Votes were reported 
from 42 States, the District to ^lumbia^ Hawaii, Alaska, and the 

* Natknl Edui^boD AMoebtiom fioondiaf^ 191da p. 8K. 

11 Nacknl 9odt»j far tW PrdM o c to of ladmalal EdocatiQiv Miaucc* of dtt EBcud^t 

Khr.<191d 

^ PmewAnpt, 1916a ppw 16^ 

*pRioccdUtpi. 19l6h PP-74 Attd U5L • 

■ProoMdia^ 1916. pp. KO. 

^ TW faib Mtt, L I. TWt cW Nbcfanal Sodcty far tW Ptom Oo p of IndtMtrvI EducitkM 

rtaliad cbe p o w M i tfa i of to tk ooppor t of cW ekaben of rn«^|[rrr aad tkc it ton^t tki 

wpport k M ktkUMPftt of •bdicdfkbrtk Society in Oketober 191X00 WkiCkabctictf Od» 

waact Ck Do far Voctttel Bck mito r w wkeb motiinH a actfao go Wkt Ckn k Oo« to fwtkm 
Federal Eibrt far VocMfanri Bd o cit k i . 

■ Gkabcr of Qoncfoi of tk UaiiPd ScttMa lUfamdoa N& 14a iw L 

vibd. teakiSpcGiallalktkoolUlktfidM 
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Dissenting votes were 


American Clumber of Commerce in Paris 
recorded Jrom 12^ States only, as follows: 


Bciec* 


California 
Waihingtoo . 
Pcnniylvanu . 
South Dakota 
T&neaaee. . . . 
lUinoif 

New York . . . 
MuKKin . . 

Maaaachuittta 

VifTginia 

Ohio 

Indiana 


Total 


TociJ voces cMt 

Peromi lo . 

orpo«CM30 / 

48 

. 41 7 

12 

41.7 

» 72 

10.6 

8 

23.0 

17 

177 

98 

174. 


- 13.7 

15.4 

44 

1)6 

• 17 

3.9 

79 

5.7 

' 45 

3.3 

617 

177 


*9 

The referendum was undoubtedly a master stroke. It showed the 
attitu^ of an important and influential group as to whether its 
membm desired Federal aid for vocational location, as well as their 
attitude on the constitution of the Federal^ Board for V^tkmal 
Education. It was a mandate of no mean importance. The result 
of the referendum was sent to all Senators and Representatives to 
guide them in their interpretation of the attitude the cituens on 
the question.'* 

4 . Action in Congress Debyed 

The first consideration of the bill occurfed in the Senate. On April 
20, 1916, Senator Hoke Smith took a short time to inform the Serrate 
on the leading features of the measure and to propose several amend' 
ments.'* Senator Page on July 24 addressed the Senate on the bill.*® 
Finally on July 31 Senator Hoke Smith spoke a gain discussing the 
origin of the bill and its provisions.** The debate was brief, as prac 
tically no Senator was against the bill. Two important amendcoents, 
proposed by Senator Hoke ^th, were agreed to.** One of 
amendyrents^eq uired the Federal Board for Vocational Education to 

» U*L. 5J: 647»^480< 

*n*L.pp. lHO-11474. 

■ IbA. pp. 1178J-U7S4. 

■ Ihd., p. llSTt As tBcsdmrot. pto/atd by Sesuer Oarla S T Wa. , rf Cokawlo, wtt 

It lequlicd tbe Bc(M Bwd far Voociosil Eduatios to isdude in iti Madkt in«c*ti»tiai» ** pi^ 
Wsio. requirvoicsti, ind Bftho dt far the proper tniniin farbfsdjoni pernor far ineettaESt ^ttwnefap ' 
rod indurtriil cfctncy." Thir proriaoa wu oo^tted fraa the bJl rr iiuUy [ ■ y 
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select a director and 4 spedalists and Aithoriaed the Board to select 
an advisopy board of 7 persons- representing various interests; the 
other permitted the Board to hav’e departments of the Government 
make studies and investigations for it. The bill was then passed by 
the Senate. ' 

In the House of Representatives the only discussion of the House 
biy durmg the first session of the Siir>''fourth Congress was an ad- 
dress by Representative Dudley M. Hughes on July 29.” There 
were several reasons for this inactivity on the part of the House. 
The measure was not included in the administration program and 
consequently it would not likely be considered until aim the pro- 
gram was complete^.** During practically all of August, when the 
bill should have come up, rw quorum was present.** Representative 
Hughes, who could have pushed the bill, was absent during much of 
the time. “The upshot of the situation was that the House bill was 
left on the calendar untouched and the bill which had passed the 
Senate was in the hands of the House Committee on Education when 
the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress adjourned in September. 

During all of this time the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education was bvUily at work. 'The secretary spent almost 
all of July and August 1916 in Washington promoting the cause 
and awaiting action.** 

5. The Smith-HugheA Bill Becomes a Law 

I 

Soon the long campaign was to end. In his annual address on 
December 5, 1916, the President said: 

At the lift Kaiion of the CongrcM s bill wu pitted by the Senate which provide* * 
for the promotion of vocatio iu l and indufthai education which u of vital usportance 
to the whole cx)untry becauae it coocema a matter, too long neglected, upon which 
the thorough induatrul preparatioo of the countxy for the critical yeara of economic 
development immedutdy ahead of ua in very large measure dtpavU, May 1 not 
^'urge iu early and favorable conaidentioo by the House of Repreaentativea and iu 
early enactment into 1^? It cocitaina plana which aflfect all intereats and ail parta of 
the country, and I am that there is no legislation now pending before the Cmgresa 

wfaoae ^ cou ntry iw aiu with mpre thoughtful approval or greater iix 4 Brience 

to see a great and admilTR^Iiq^ set in the way of being done. 

■ Qx^ llllS^llSll. Od Julf 11 R ep i oc n u dw Imlic Sifftl, of New Yoct. iotroduoed a 

bdl wMck induded Fedtnl lid for comp ti t i il eduatioQ aloi^ with aid for eduzauoD io a^ 
odturf and fndci and induithea. (64ch Coaf„ H.R. 16971.) 

Nabgnai Sodefy for the Proaocioo of IfxKiatnil Educaboo, Mioutea of the Execubve Coouactn, 
May \y 1916. 

** Nabooal Sodety for the ProAotioD of Induaoial Educacaon. Ncwalettcr Na 9. p. 5. ' 

* Nabooal Sbdety for the Pronoboo of loduebial Educaboo, Mioutea d the Encubfi 
Sept. 9. 1916. 

» Oii Ejc, M: 17. 
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Action followed (|uicUy.^ On December 7 the Ijwll wsj ^ven 
privileged 8tatu» in the House of Repreaentatives. Four days beer 
Representative S. D. Fess, oT,Ohio, explained the provisions of die 
bill and the reasons for its enactment. General debate was closed on 
December 22. At this time the House discharged the Committee on 
Education from further consideration of the Senate bill, upon which 
the committee had not as yet made a report, and the Serute bill was 
considered by the House in lieu of its own bill. By the same motion 
all the text of the Senate bill was struck out and in lieu thereof the 
text of the House bill was inserted. In other words, the bill consid' 
ered by the House was its own bill. On January 2 and 9, 1917, the 
bill was read sec%on by section and amended. •• and on the latter 
date it was passed by the House. 

During the debates in the House of Representatives numerous rea- 
sons wero set forth for the eructment of ^ biU, most of which were 

Some of these reasons would apply as well to Federal aid for 

general education as for vocabonal education. However, there were 
several new features in the argument. Representative Fess said the 
children of the country were atuens of the Nation rather than the . 
States and consequently the Nation should provide nyve definitely for 
them than it had done in the past.*® Some mentiai was made of the 
conservation of natural resources as it applied to sbU in labor.** The 
opportuneness of the measure was urged because of the trade war 
which it was thougjit would follow the European war.** The relation 
oTthe provision to preparedness was mentioned, but it was not strong- 
ly emphasized.** One Member of the House made the following state- 
ment regarding the relation of the bill to immigration, a significant rela- 
tion from a national point of view : 

We cannot rely upon imnugrattoo for ordinary labor fer ew , tod in order to get 

the Amervin ddten, bom and reared in thif country, to do tWa data of labor, you have 

gottofiitaotbathecaado mote work and get more pay. And it ia along linea like 
dieae tbat we have got to look in the fucuie to perform tbg oeoeaaary w or k in our 
NatioTL** 


The debates reveal two primary purposes in the granting of Federal 
aid for vocational education, first, to stimulate the States to provide 

■ Ibkl, Mk. 1(4 Id7-I77. 714-725. 74^752, lOTl-IOU, 

"Thtt mmi m m tgnapbimdoa pifa I0»-I5L 

■ fk. I7a 

■ Ibid., p. 722, aad Appefido. pp. *)-4l. Rnaibi hj lUpreaemadve Piwkricb W. Piffd^rr. of 
c^oarttB, gad Reprancgb^ ft. D. Ftm. 

■Ib^p,7l7. l»T lUpRsoad^ Horn K1 Towner, cf lo«i. 

■ Ibid-, p. ida ftr—tb i bjr Repmeotttiw - 

M IbidU p. l(Sl. RMrb»bpR«pcc«acatm JgmwIL MAMaOfOlia^ig. 
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education.** and, second, “to secure the establishmmt of practical 
standards of vocatiorul education", and “to stimulate the States by 
Federal aid to accept these standards." ** The latter statement clearly 
poinu to the use of Federal aid for a definite purpose and indicates that 
the aid was uitend^ merely as a means to a specific end. Some Mem- 
bers of Congress, however, had in mind the idea of Federal support! 
rather than Federal dircctaon.* *^ 

As usual the States* n^ts philosophy found expression in opposi- 
tion. Representative C. F. Reavis, of Nebraska, feared the time would 
come when the Federal Government would take over "those duties and 
obligations and sovereignties of the States which it can per f orm better 
than the States themselves.**** He thought it wise to consider carchilly 
the direction in which the country was moving in this respect, fs tl^cre 
was entirely too much yielding to the occasion and the opportunity. 
Another Member, Representative Joseph Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
thought the States resented this ^^pe of cooperative legislation and 
they could and would themselves provide vocational education.** 
Finally a Representative from Texas, James L. Slayden, said be regarded 
such legislation as an "assault upon the prerogatives and high duties of 
the States**, 'and he believed it was “a beginning of the destruction of 
the State system of public schools." ** Mo(^ and more the contribu- 
tions would, be said, t^ch the taxpayers to rely upon Federal appro- 
priations, vdiich would in the end prove hurtful to the schools of the 
' States. 

Several other interesting remarks were made. One Representative, 
George Huddleston, of Alaba|na, said tKithin^ should be done that 
would weaken bbor*s strength and* control tn labor disputes.*' A 
reading of the debates leads to the conclusion that a number of the 
legisbtors had the idea that the aid was intended for elementary 
schools.** 

After passing the House of Representatives the bill went to oon- 
ference where a compromise was ejected. ** Both bouses agreed to 

■ nad^Pik i7i.iKiM.7m. 

p, 176. Rrmria by lUpcmtitiw Irtioe L. Leorooc, at Wmcgomd. 

** lhkl.« p. 761. by lUpnacmtivc Ricbird W. Aumia, at T t a un t et . Otboi 

to daa idM. 

• Ibid^ p. 761. 

•Ibi<Lp.761 

• Ibid.« p. 1G79. te tbo p. 771- 

• Ibid., p 726 

• Ibid, pp. 171,754,757. 

•64th Coi^SJ)oc No, 7U ; II.IUpt.Np 1495. Pcb. 17. 1917. 
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the compromise. Finally o^ February 23, 1917. the bill became a law 
by the approval of the President. ** 

Thus 10 years after the introduction of the first Davis bill the attempt 
to obtain Federal aid for vocational education below college grade 
ended successfully. For 10 years the agitation and discussion had gone 
on, at times very vigorously, at other times with less energy, but at no 
time did defeat seem in the way. The movement had its beginning 
in the minds of a comparatively few men, but as the years passed it 
gathered strength through an increasing number of adherents until in 
the later years a relatively large foUowing had been developed and 
organized. The strbng support eventually produced the result desired 
‘ on the part q ( those who demanded Federal aid for vocational 
education. 

*<%C(m|. Ra., 54: 3425-3429. 3481-3483. 

« Ibid., p. 3965. 
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Chapter VIII 

Evolution of Impohant Features of the Smith'Hughes Law 

The principal features of the Smith'Hu^^ Act were the result of an 
interesting evolution. The early bills to obtain Federal aid for voca' 
tional education were comparatively simple. They involved few 
restrictions and contained only such general safeguards as wed found 
in the land'grant college legislation up to that tirry. From nW to 
time as new Interests were represented in the support of the measure 
and ^ experience accumulated, important changes were made in the * 
bills. This evolution will now be explained. 

I , , 

1. Schools and Courses ' ^ 

The first aid requested from Congress for secondary vocational * 
education, other than for the training of vocational teachers, was for 
congressional district “agricultural colleges.” * It was soon followed 
with a request for aid to branch agricultural experiihent stations in 
congressional districts.* These two proposals were ntodified and coni' 
bined) and a third feature, that of aid for instruction in mechanic arts 
and home economics in dty high schoob, was added to form the first 
Davis bill.* Even with this combination the emphasis in the bill and 
• in many of its successors was on’agricultutaj eduq/ition. In spite of * 
much criticism, the district agricultural high school persisted for 7 
years in all the proposed measures on Federal aid for second^ schools, 
and it was not until the Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education remade the bill tlat this particular feature was omitted. 

The separate school idea seerns to have been especially attractive to 
many who wanted provision for agricultural education. 

Separate schools for teaching trades and industries, agiiiculfore, and 
home economics were suggested in the DoUivet'Davis bill, Jjut they 
were not mandatory as were the district agricultural schools.* The 
PlagC'Wilson bill included a special fond for separate industrial and 

• Sup^ pp. 33-n. \ 

»IUA V ^ 

•lUd.. pp. »-)4. 

•61ft. Cww.. S. 4«7I u)d RR. 20S74. 
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hotne economics schools of secondary grade.* Ajtbou^ all the bills 
after the first few Included* aid for vocational instruction in general 
secondary schools, they were explicit in requiring that the instruction 
be distinctly vocational and that no Federal funds be used for general 
studies. The aid in all cases was for instruction in agriculture, me- 
chanic arts, later chan^ to “trades and industries”, and home 
economics.* 

When the Comi^ion on Naticmal Aid to Vocation^ Education 
considered the measure it decided to use the term “vocational educa' 
tion" as “that form of education who^ controlling purpose is to 
give training of a secondary grade to persons over 14 years of age for 
increased effidenty in useful employment in the trades and industries, 
in agriculture, in commerce and commercial pursuits, and in callings 
based upon a krKrwledge of home ecoiK>mics.” ’ The commission 
laid down the following set of priiKiples to clarify its deliberations: 

1. NatioRal granti thouM be given to the Sutee only for those forms of vocational 
education for which there is an acknowledged widespread need that is not now 
met 

2. National grant|(should be given to the States only for those fbrmo of vocational 
education where the need ia of such importance to tU national wcUaic u to justify 
national aid for their enoourageoaent 

3. National granu should be given to the States only for those forms of vocational 
education where it is clear that in the absence of such aid the States rn^ ild not take the 
initiative in time to meet the present and growing need.* 

On these grounds professional, commercial, and nautical education 
were ruled out of consideration, the first because it was already well 
developed, the second because there seemed to be “rro great scarcity of 
trained workers of this IrirW”, and the third because there seemed to 
be TK) “urgent need for Federal appropriations for the development of 
nautical schools.”* The, commission recommended Federal aid for 
instructioil in agriculture and in trades and industries. 

For the various lines of teaching the commission recommended aU-day 
schools, part-time courses, and evening courses. Its bill stipulated 
that at least one-third of the sum appropriated to any State for the 
salaries of teachers of trade and industrial subjects, should, if expended, 
be applied to part-time schools or classes for young workers over 14 

• 62d Coof.. B. 3 tod H.R. »581. Xi 

• TU ititasKm don ao( applf » tht bm lotioihiocd br Snuor Uc a Onrwn. of Ncnh Chnlim. 

eo t011,tiidUttr(htei, whkbwMtoinuitildfar&raiUctcbiab. Tbc« Khoob ink to iait 
loMructka In ifricultun ind boawBaUn(. In wwni bUb •hortcr count* *nd ^ 

count* vttt Bcntlootd, but cbt*t «tn noc'iocludcd in tb* PkflrWlbco bill. 

' SM Cong, Hi)Dc. No. 1004, ^ I. p. 14 

• Ibid., p. 40. 
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yean of age who had entered upon empbj4ent.‘® In fact, ao much 
waa the commiaaion impreaaed with the part time achool that it waa at 
one time inclined to limit all Federal aid to that type of achool. 

^ For evening achoola receiving Federal aid the commiaaicm aet the 
, foUowmg qualifiationa: “That evening induatrial achoola «haH fix the 
age of aizteen a^a minim u m entrance requirement and nhall confine 
inatruction to that which ia aupplemental to the daily employment “ " 
Repreaentative J. Hampton' Moore, of Pennaylvania, made atrong 
objection to tht inatruction requirement and he offered an amendment 
to atrike it frods^e bill.«» He contended that auch a requirement 
would rnake it impoaaible for a boy to aecure training which would 
help him to^ange hia occupation, ahould he deaire to do ao. Repre' 
aentativ^.^\Feaa, of CMiio, explained that moat dtiea already had 
eatabliahed ev^g trade preparatory achoola and that if the fund 

^ went to them it would be diaaipated to no purpose.** Furthermore, 

be apprehende^ the evening achool would become of leaa importance 
aa compulaory education rind continuation achoola moeaaed. After 
conaiderable diacuaaion the amendment waa rejected bv a vote of 
8to45,“ . 


Education in home economica became very prominent in the die- 
cussiona. AU the bilU before the time of the Corruniaaion o^ 

Aid to Vocational Education contained proviaiona for home economica 
along with agriculture and tradea and induatrica. The commiaaion 
waa diapoaed to be critical about thia aubjert. Ita atatement waa: 


The co mmi ed oo haa given very amoua cooddentioa to the whole queatkn of 
training in ho^ ecooomice. It i. rttongly of the opinion that pcepwation fee the 
varied dutiea of the home should be regarded aa a legitimate and integral part of the 
education of every girl; thet it should be given throughout the entire school course 
both in elei^tary and in high schools; and that it ahould be considered a neceasarv 
part of a girl's general preparation for lif^ no matter what her particular railing mighf be. 
The mvestigatioos made by the co mmi ssion show that the States are not only folly 

awake t^ but that. for u the towns and dties are concerned, gene^ 
training for the home is being rapidly developed in the States, so that it seems reasonably 

certain foat this work, in the absence of national grants, will not be neglected. 

The difficulty of providing foe home training in the rural distrietB. without national 

aid.i.app^t Pkrtly for this reason and partiy because the duties of the former and 
^ former sfomily on the form and in the home are so closely related, the commissiao 

has recommended that grants for agricultural education ahall include trauune for “tlw 

occupation connected with the work of the form and form home" 


<• Ud, ppL $6, UI-M2. 
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Tbe coauniMioa ncofnixet, however, that aaide from ftnenl training for the Knm* 
there are numerou* callings in which women are engaged which ate >*i fH upon a 

farowledge trf home economics, fiich as that of the dietitian, the cook, the houseinaid. 

tbe institutional manager, and many others. These requite a highly spedaliied training 
and the commissioo has therefore deemed it advisable in proposing grants for industrial 

education to so define the use of that term as to include training for such callinga.» 

The bill prepared by the commission accordingly omitted Federal 
aid for education in home economics except as it could be included 
und^agricultural education as the “work of the farm or of the form 
home . and under education in trades and industries as having the 
controlling purpose “to fit for usefol employment” such persons as 
were preparing “for a trade or industrial pursuit”, or such persons as 
“had entered upon the wotje of a ttade or industrial pBrsuit.”** 
Under the bill as drawn tbr'^ftiusion of education in home economics 
under agricultural education was clear enough, but the interpretatbn 
under industrial education mig^t easily give rise to difficulty. 

Straightway the General Federation of Women's Clubs set to work 
to have included definite provision for instruction in home economics 

along with instruction in trades and industries and succeeded in having 
the House Qjmipittee on Education provide for it in the bill." When 
the bill was considered by the House. Representative Thomas Platt, 
of New York, offered an amendment to strike “home economics” from 
the bill." He thought home economics “an endless subject, more or- 
less taught and generally pretty well taught in every school in the 
country . . .” Its inclusion, he said, offered “an opportunity to 
dissipate this whole fond in trifles.” Home economics did not need 
encouragement. The' bill,- he thought, irKluded too many things. 
Representative Horace M. Towner, of Icmp, argued that home eco' 
iKimics had been associated with industrial education since the very 
beginning of the movement in the United States. If it. were not 
included, girls would be taught to become shop and factory workers 
and to go into the trades, but not to become homemakers.'* After 
some further discussion the amendment was rejected. 

Very soon afterward Representative Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wiscoo' 
sin. offered an amendment that not more than 20 percent of tbe money 
( for the payment of salaries teachers of trade, home economics, and 
industrial subjects, for any year should be expended for salaries cf 
teachers of home economics subjects.*® i^ince many States already 

if* Sld Caoc-i ILDoc. No. 1004, «dI. I, p. 41. 
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provided for this instruction he thought th^ would expend the money 
on it without providing for any rrew activities — a drcumstarrce which 
was wholly conttery to the purposes of the bill. After some discus' 
sicm the amendment was agreed to.** The provisions regarding home 
economics were retained in the conference report on the bill and 
consequently they beome a part of the law. 

2. The Training of Teacher^ ^ 

The movement to secure Federal aid fcx* * a system of vocational 
education below college grade began with an attempt to nh^in 
assistarKX for the State rKirmal schools in training teachers of agricul' 
turc, manual training, and domestic sdeiKe. This, at once stimulated 
activity on the part of the land'grant colleges and they secured in' 
creased Federal aid with permission to use a part of it to train teachers 
of agriculture ^d the mechanic arts. The outcome was ominou^ for 
the State tKirmal schools. However, they contufued in their effort. 

Meanwhile the Davis bill for vocational ^r^tion began to make 
progress. One of the promoters of this mea^, Willet M. Hays, was 
strongly opposed to Federal ifilWor the State normal schools. During 
the meeting of the Department of SuperintendeiKe of the Natidi^ 

. EdOc^tion Association in Washington in 1908 a group of rx>rmal school 
men and Mr. Hays interviewed Presideht Roosevelt on the whole 
question.** After the rxxmal school odtamittee and Mr. f^ys had 
expressed the^ opinions. President Roosevelt stated that he was in 
favor of Federal aid bodi for die State normal schools and for vocational 
education. The outcome was that the Davis bill was redrafted to 
includ|lud for the State normal schools in training vocational teach' 
ers.** Previous to that 'time the Davis bill contained no provision for 
the training of teachers. ^ 

Doubt as to the **desir;^bilit^N^ well as feasibility of encoura; 
norm^ schools ” as they were th^quite widely developed, “ fo 
for Aching industries or household arts or a^culture *' was expr 
by tm National Society a special ,committK oti national legislat^ at 
the annual meeting of the Society in 1911. and in its proposed the 
committee used the term “approved teachers' training schools.”** 
As a result of the conference pn the Page bill in December 1911 ** an 

■ arid. ^ 7W. 

* J. W. Cnbcne, 8t» w «o t lo ike •utbat, Ju. 1(K 1921. 

■«MiCaa|,H.ILlS3(H. / 

•• Ntcknl Sodetr far Ike PtaMdoe of InihiMrid Edueatioa. BiSictia Na 15. p. 1)1; Report bf ite 

tpBorl CoMBlttBr A^ofatal to C o od d r r Sfiatr Bill No. 2, 2. 

*8apn.p.75. 
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amendment was proposed to the bill which provided for a specific 
appropriation to the land'giant colleges to train vocational teachers.** 
Thus, when the bill was considered by the Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education, -it includ^ for the training of vocational 
teachers a specie appropriation for State normal schools and another 
appropriation for the land'grant colleges. 

The commission recommended an appropriation to train vocational 
_ teachers, supervisors, and directors, under a plan provided by the 
State board in charge of vocational education.” This was an elastic 
provision which left the training of teachers in the hands of the State 
jxard toder certain restrictions stated in the law. Neither the State 
nonxaj schwls r»or the land'grant colleges were mentioned in the 
comn^ton 8 bill. Therefore although the State normal schools had 
begun this movement they suffered virtually a complete defeat. Very 
"little of the money for training vocational teachers is today teaching 
any of these institutions. In this matter the National Sod^ for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education and the land'grant colleges accom' 
pjished their purposes. 

It is obvious tlmt the training of vocational teachers was f» years 
regarded as of sp^ importance in a plan for vocational education. • 
The &nith'Hu^es Act emphasixes the necessity of this feature throu^ 
a provision that after June 30, 1921, no State may receive any appro' 

priadon for salaries (ff teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural 

subjects until it has taken advanmge of at least the minimum amount 
appropriated for the training of teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
agricultural subjects unito the act, “and a similar provision attachps 

to the approprmtion for the salaries of teachers of trade, hotrieeconom' 

ics, and industrial subjects. The “minimum amount" is defined and 

the development of a lopsided teacher'training program is prevented 

through the following requireooent of the Smith'Hu^hes Act: 


# # « 


thil not poR than tbetj per centum nor lem than twenty per centum of 
the mooty appropriated under this act for the,tninii« of teachers of vocatioaal 

subjecto to any State for any year shaU be eipeiKW for any one of the fcUSwing PUT' 
poses: For the preparatiooofteachere, supervisors, or diiectoti of a*ricultural subketa. 
or the prepmdon of teachers of trade and imhistrial subjects, or tii pnparatiooof 

tochers of bocDc cooooaiici subiects. 

3. The Appropriations j 

A nupber of changes were made in the pressed apiMopriations as 
the bills were redrafted. The BurketoPbllaW biU proposed appror 

KSU Coof.. SAt^ Na, 405, Pk 71 . . \ 

*'CMOoo(.fiDac.Nakl004,«oLI.p.M. ” 
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priatioM for the normal schools, begmning with $500,000 and 
increasing by $100,000 annually until they reached $1,000,000, which 
was thereafter to be the annual appropriation." One half of these 
amoimts was to be divided equally among the several States and one 
half was to be prorated to the States in ^portion to the length of 
the school term and the’ number of students m each State normal school. 

The firat Davis bill contained for each State an ainount equal to 10 
cents per capita of its population for vocational education and $2.500 
for each branch agricultv^l experiment station in connection with 
district agricultural high schools.* This would ha\fe provided almost 
$7,600,000 annually f^ instrucrionf How much would have been 
provided for the branch agricultural experiment stations would have 
depended on the number of such stations established by the States. 
This bill was bter modified to granj the per capita rate to towns and 
cities of r^ fewer than 2,000 people for instruction in nwhanj i- 
afid hoo^ economics and the per capita rate to the total rural and odicr 
population not included in the towns and dries, for instruction in 
agriculture and home economics in district agricultural high schools, 
andeach State was to have for its branch stations a sum equal to one 
fourth of that allotted to it for district agricultural high schools.* In 
a later revision the Davis bill included an appropriation of 1 cent per 
capita of population to each State for its State normal schools.* The 
per cajnta basis of making and allotting the appropriations was em- 

ployed in the Davis bill This basis was also mcluded in the McLaugh' 

lin agricultural extension bill for the appropnarions over and above 
the minimum of $10,000 to each State and Territory.*? 

, In the Davis'DoUiver bill the method of lump sums was employed 
for the appropriations.** The apptopriations to be albtted to the 
Stata were set down as follows: ° 


1. Pot loitnictiao in agricultuie sod home cconnmict in State dutrict 
agricultural hi gt» acboola. . . 

1 ■For branch agricultural experiment atationa at the State diatrict agri*’ 

cultunJ Ugh icboolf . • 

i. For inatruction in ttadea and induatriea and hom md 

cultitrt in public high 

4. For inatructo in apicultute. tradca and induatries, and home eco- 

nomica in'State and Territorial normal arhoo la 


14.000. 000 

1.000. 000 
5,000,000 
1AX)/X)0 


■ M Gona. 8. 4642 ami HJL 11 M& 

*• JOifc.Oaag, HX 24757. Pof the •ppcopriatjoM fnpatd by tht LMi^Moa aod tb* AdsMoo hdb 
Mtpni p. 51. 


»60tkCoot,IlR.SJ4. 
■60(bOon(,llR. 1S201 
"Sift Oaof..H.ll. 15421 
■ 6Ut Goat. Sl 4«75 tad HR. 20574. 
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The first and the second of these appropriations were to be allotted 
to the States and Territories in proportion to the number of persons 
en^ged in agricultural pursuits and the other two funds in proportioo 
to the total population. To these amounts the DoUiver bill latef 
added an appropriation for agricultural extension work by the land' 
grant colleges.** 

The PagC' Wilson bill carried out this idea of lump sum appropria' 
to be allotted on appropriate bases.**^ Its annual appit^iriatioQs 
to the States wm as follows : 

1. Secondary achoof depsrtment fu^ (allotted in proportion to the to tal 

population of the Statee) 13.000,000 

2 . Induatrial or home ecffloomicaachool fund (allotted m proportioo to the 

number of pcraooa engaged in tradea and tranaportatioo, and manu' 
facturing and mech a n i c al purauita) 3 000 000 

3. Diitnct agricultural achool fund (allotted in pro p o iti oo to thenumber 

of peraona engaged in kgricultunl purauita) 3,000.000 

(e) S5.000 add i tio n al to each State having fewer than 100.000 

125.OO0 

4. franch atatioo fund (allotted in proportibo to the'numbcr of p»r»n«> » 

engaged in agricultural purauita) ' lOOOOOO'" 

(a) 12,000 ad di ti on al to each State having fewer thu 100,000 

ao engaged ,0.000 

5. Extensioo'wark fund: 

(a) $10,000 for each Sute \ 480,000 

(b) Additi^ appcojpriitioof, increadng annually, annual appropria- 

tioo after June 30, 1921 (allotted in proportioo to the nuenber of 
penooa engafed in agricultunJ puimn jt, 500,000 

6. College tdchera' training fund: 

{a) $20,000 io each of 16 States m>intafnin| separate land^gUnt col^ 

legea foe colored peraona 420,000 

(b) $10,000 to each of the other Sutea 320, 000 

7. Normal teachera' training fund (allotted in ptopottioo to the total pop- 

Illation of the Statea) 1.000.000 

(a) $3,000 additional for each State having a population of leaa tl^ 

•- : 27,000 

14.822,000 

V , w , 

In all the bills^fijr Federal aid to vocational education prior to 1914 

the plan was to have the Federal (government make initial grants to 

the States and h old the States responsible for the proper expenditure 

** 6lit S. 8809. EachScitcftndTmitDry wMtobftiPcafiDudly fortbifKTviocIlOjOOO. Addit^nl 
aaouoti. bcfiiiDtof with $200000 and iooiMtog UMwaDy $200,000 uotO they mched $1/J0aooa 
whfch WM CD cootiiMr anoudly. were to be aOot^ to the Sretre ud Tcfritorici te go thdr 

popuhttoo cogafed to afriqdt^ 

**62dCoof.,H.R.235$l. Apr ^ toit Rfpfreiniiiin 

Wdhua Wflaoa.«rpitafii7lvMda. OBjiael4itwaaaiibacitutedQghihe8MreChka^ibr chaFh^bOl 

which bsd baM rapoftad firow r 
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of the grants. The method of disciplining the States improper ez' 
penditurcs was to refuse a part or all of the succeeding annual grant. 
This scheme was critidted by the Nationil Society’s committee on 
natioml legislation in 1911. The committee fevoced a plan whereby 
Federal grwts would “be employed to reimburse Statey and other 
agencies for expenditures incurred in the support of approved vocar 
jional education of xhe types contemplated.”** This plan, it was 
thou^t, would provide the proper encouragement for vocational edu' 
cation and at the same time guarantee wise expenditure of Federal 
funds since it would give the proper authorities “^wctful control.”** 
The plan was in ^)eration in Massachusetts in the application of State 
funds to vocational education in the various communities. 

When the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
began to consider this matter it decided on six principles to be followed 
as follows: 

a I • ’ ' 

(a) Appropriations for sfricultural and trade and industrial schools should be the 

saoe, since the two subjects are interdependeit and since the. welfere of the country 

rtsu upoQ the advuKement of bofb equally. 

(b) GniitttoScateealKXildbeeufickoUy bifetoatimuUtt themtoeeuhliihachoolA, 

but should not relieve them of their inttreet in. oor their retponiibility for. the right 
* development an^cxxiduct of their own fhxvJf V 

(c) . AppropriatioQs should begin with small amounts, increasing from year to year as 

the work develops sod m the Sutes can use the money efetively, until s reasonable 
manmum ia risched. '' 

(d) Since the ^ for traioed'teachcra will be immediate and fuodamratal to the 

effiaent development of vocstkoal schools, the appropriatioDs for training teachers 
•hould begin with a compuatively large amount and increase oomparitively moro rap> 
idly e^h yor until the imount ia reached. 

(<) Appropriatiooe for any kitxl of vocatio o si educ|boo should be given to the Sutes 
on SOCK bssis of allotment which recognites. amoog & States, the diffoeoces and in> 

equahties in the talk of providing opportunity fof this training; ahould be in the form of 

reimbursement for approved work accomplisbed to vocational education and be 
distributed to the Sutes only in part, payment of. and in peoportioo to. the amount ex' 
pended out of^tate fuoda for the «»nw purpose. 

(/) Grintt allotted to the amalltt States, vvhich otherwise would be 10 amallu not to 
stimuUw their interest snd coopentioo. should be inaeased by a special appropristion. 

if necessary, to a rcaaonablenuntmum which will successfully encourage to pro* 
mote the woefc.** 


• ^ « 

Some of these iWhdples had' been included in earlier bills, others 

■were new. Heretofore the proposed appropriations for agricultural 
eduatio o had been somewhat larger than for education in trades 
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and industries. Af no time were these appropriations large enou^ 
to provide for the schools without much support from the States. 
The idea of beginning with small appropriations, increasing from 
year to year to a certain matifn u m , had beCT included in the Burkett' 
Pbllard bill, the agricultural extension provisiops of the Dolliver and 
PiRc bills, and the Snuth'Lever bill, but i>ot in the proposals for 
vocational education. It was advocated by the executive committee 
of. the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education as 
early as 1911. The first EXivis bill to include the training of voca- 
tional teachers (1908) provided that the appropriatioiu for rKi* pur- 
pose would become available before the appropriations for second' 
ary vocational education.** The allotment of mtntirmm amounts 
large /nough to stimulate the interest of the small States had also 
^ Early as 1908 in the Davis bill. 


ly important feature included in theae principles is 
the reimbursement of the States for expenditures already made and 
approved. The Federal appropriations for the land-grant colleges 
and agricultural experiment stations were payable in advance and 
the earlier bills for vocational education contained the wanv provision. 
LIikIct this plan die Federal Government ascertained whether the 
States spent their allotments of Federal funds according to law and 
^ * portion of theae allotments was lost, ditniniahxj. or mis- 

applied, no subsequent appropriation could be apportioned or paid 
to the State until it replaced the portion illegally used. As early as 
1911 the National Society for die Promotion of Industrial Education 
suggested that Federal grants should be made as reimburie^ts for 
expenditures rather than as initial grants.** Obviously such^ plan of 
administration gives a strong grip on the expenditure of Federal funds. 

The c ommis s i on, acting on these principles, recommended three 
funds % the direct appropriations to the States, one for agricultural 
education, one for education in trades and industries, and one for 
training vocational teachers." The action of Congress resulted in 
the adoption of these recommendations with some slight modifications 
in details, the Federal appropriations for secondary vocational 
education under the Smith-Hughes Act can be used only to pay salaries. 

One question which was not discussed was the len^ of time the 

appropriations s^pild continue. On this point Congress followed 

the practice the n m vogue and made the grants in perpetuity, that is, 

■ axsdiMti'HJLiaisl 
*kpQ, pp. 71-74. * 

“ ^ Na >004, tcL 1, I*. C-B4. fa iW ippiapthifev — .fr tW 
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they continue year after year until they are revoked in a l^al manner. 
Senator Thooua P. Gote, of Oklahoma, suggested that the Federal 
appropriations for agricultural extension might be i^de (or a long 
enou^ time to set the States on the way of providing agricultural 
extension and that after this had been acoomplisbed the Government 
might withdraw its appropriations and let the States carry on the 
work themselves.** Hie suggestion apparently received rw consider- 
ation. 

The question whether the Federal Government should merely 
sti m ulate vocational education, or whether it should go (urtber and 
give Uberal support, was rwt prominently debated. It clear, 
however, that in the discussions the emphasis was on Federal stimula- 
tion and direction rather than Federal aid.. 

4. Matching Federal Funds ^ 

In the early bills to aid vocational education the statement was 
spedhc that the Federal money for schools oould be expended only 
for instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts, and home economics, 
s^d that the cost of providing the necessary lands and buildings and 
irutruction in all general studies required to make a well-aaknoed 
course of study must be provided by the States and schools ao^pting 
the grants.** Reading the branch experiment stations it wu 
specified that no State or Territory oould participate in the appropria- 
.tion until it had by law proyided for the establishment of the statiotu 
and provided annually for their support a sum at least equivalent to 
the FriJeral appropriation to which it was entitled. The latter 
requirement added a new prindple which soon hwam<» important in 
the developmen.t of the movement. ‘ 

Shortly after the introduction of the first Davis bill the principle of 
m a tc h i n g Federal funds with State funds was advocated by the com- 
mittee on extension work of the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations in a report which ^vored Federal 
appre^riations for agricultural extension work/* The committee 
desired an annual appropriation of $10,000 for each State and an addi- 
tional annual appropriation to be prokated on some per capita standard, 
the latter amount to be granted on condition that the States them- 
selves appropriate an equal amount. The report, made in 1908, was 

• SeoBfir rn — iiff A^kubuPt wod Poreatry, Mv. 1 ai^ X 1912, ^ 11 

* Oaof^ HX 14797* tkt BiKicCtMkrd and tht McCreary bdk eba Padoal Mwy could 

likrwiK be imM cMiy far inamicskB in cpcdiod aubkota. TUa policy waa in koepiag wicb tke pmvitea ^ 
dM Morrill Ad of lisa 

^ Aandatfao df Amakm Phlkri and Esperiwnt Sciifaon, ftoomdU^ IQQI. p. 4 Ql 
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not adopted by the aasodation. but a year later the comnuttec 
reiterated .its position and its general stand was Accepted.** The 
principle of matching as rccocnmended was included in the McLaughlin 
bin introduced in Congress soon thereafter.** 

Soon (1911) Congress passed the Weeks Act and the State Marine 

School both of whkh required the matching of Federal appropru- 
tions as a condition to parbapating in the Federal appropriations.* *^ 
These acts furnished ample fireccdent for the neW prinaple included 
in the McLau^lin bill. The matching of Federal appropriations by 
other funds persisted in the agricultural extension bill thtxxighout the 
years of its discussKin and jit was included in the South-Lever Act. 

the executive cooimittee of the Natiocul Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education considered the DoIUver bill in 
February 1911. it endorsed the matching of Federal contributions 
with Stat^;|Oontnbutions.** In the bill which the society appro\Td 
at its annual convention in the same year it was provided that each 
pcJitical division should receive as reimbursanent the expenditures 
on its approved schools for any Sscal year '**a sum equal to one-half 
the amount expended for the maintenance of such schools for such a 
fiscal year out of funds derived from general and local taxation” thu 
sum not, however, to exceed its allotment.** 

The principle of matching was not, however, applied to the proposed # 
provisioo for- vocational education until the Page bill was reported 
from committee to the Senate in February 1912.** The bill provided 
that after a certain date no more FWeial mniey was to be allotted to 
any State for any purpose of the act than the Sute^pplied therefor. 
The oommittee explained that t^ provision was in keeping with ’ 
the leading thought of the bill, which was to stimulate and encourage 
vocational education.*' This additional requiihuent compelled the 
States to bear the greater share of the burden. 

The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education retained 
the principle of , State matching of all Federal appre^riations with 
State funds and the idea was consequently mrl i i dH in the Smith- 

•D)ld,im.ps.n.79. TU.»ccef«MctdidBot.howm.todudt^«ianriWSf«rfirfifc»propoirf 
•6UcCbot^ HJL 15421 

• Sapn, i^7l. t 
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Hugbf* * Act, The Smith-Hughes Act was the 6fth important Federal 
act to embody the pnndple, the first two being the Weeks Act and 
the State Marine School Act, the third bang the Smith-Lever Act, 
and the fourth being the Road Aa approved on July 11, 1916.“ 

In the discussions m Congress of the pnnaple of matching Federal 
appropriations as it pertained to vocational education there was but 
httk direct objection raised. When the agricultural cncnsioo bill 
w-as under co^dcration in the House of Representatives Fmis J. 
Garrett, of Tennessee, expressed doubt as to the pnnaple." Dunng 
the House debate on the Smith-Hughcs bill he again opposed the 
pnndple as inimical to sound government." It would, he believed, 
create local jealousies and contests which would destroy the value 
of the biM and result in the Federal Govanmcnt’s taking over the 
whole matter. If the support of vocational education was a proper. 
Federal function, he held that the Government should cany it on 
independently. The arrangement indirectly coerced the States, he 
said, and thus destroyed State autonomy. AcooQhngly he oficnd an 
amendment to strike' out the whole section of the bill which d^ 
with the plan." His amendment was rejected. That the matohu^ 
of Federal appropriations with State funds was popular in Congress 
seems evident from the fact that it called forth so little objection and 
that practically no direct reply was made to Mr. Garrett. The only 
direct defense was by Representative S. D. Fess, who said it did away 
with al “pork barrel” idea of the appropriations." 

The adoption of the new principle by the States is likely to result 
in sufficient oontrtd 1^ the Federal Government to assure that the 
Federal funds will He used for the purpose intended. Under the 
plaq adopted the authority of the Government is extended over the 
State and local hmdi which are used to offset the Federal appropria- 
tions in the cooperative scheme.*' The plan represents an important 
step in the (k^lutm^of the Federal grant-in-aid." 

5. Federal Administration of the Act 

In a scheme o£ Federal aid to the States for education the Federal 
administration is of oonsiderible importance, especially if the act is 
intended to accomplish certain definite and specific puqx^. The 

■ PSStifl . «oL Ml L p. isi, 

■ OmM- 4: IlSll. 

••Ibid.. 54- ?n. 

• lb^d,^7n. * 

• Ibid^ Appcndii. p. Cl. ^ ^ 

• Am nr k tkm xi A^rknlkjsil CcA«ei ind Expenowoc Sabooi, IVoceeJmfk 1914, p. Ill 
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4 >rovwion for this^ matter passed through various forms in the evolu- 
tion of the movement. The administrative scheme of the Burkett- 
Pollard bill followed the provision made by the Morrill Act of 1891 
with only slight variations." Under it the Secretary of the Interior 
was annually to ascertain and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as to each State whether it was entitled to receive its share of the 
annual appropriation'Tfor St^tc normal schools and the amount to 
which each was entitled." Certification could be withheld from a 
State or Territory for proper reasons, in which case the State or Terri- 
tory had the right’o? appeal to Congress. Upon proper certification , 
the Sda^etary of the Treasury was to pay the money to the State 
treasurer who would place it in the hands of the proper institutions. 
Annual reports were to be made to the Secretary of the Interica- and 
the Secretary of Agriculture by the officers of the institutions aided. 
Finally, th^ Secretary of the Interior was to make an Annual report to 
Congress on the appropriations. - ‘ 

In the first Davis bill the Secretary of Agriculture whs charged with 
the administration of the appropriations.** The institutions were 
required to report to him and to the Secretary of the Treasury. Upon 
certification by the Secretary of Agriculture the Secretary of the.^ 
Treasury was to pay to the governing boards of the schools and branch 
' stations their proper amounts. 

The location of the administration under the Secretary of Agricul- 
^^^4'turc drew vigorous dpposition from the Commissionerof Education,** 

To meet his objection and to wiii hi9 support the bill was redrafted 
to include the cooperation of the Secretapr of the Interior, who was 
to give advice to the dty schools regarding industrial education 
and" fo the State normal schools regarding the training of vocational 
teachers.** However, the general administration was left^ under the 
Secrefciiy .of Agriculture. To mc^ the Commissioner's ointiftued 
•objection the bill was again revised to pbee the administration under 
the Secretary of the Interior in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Soretary of Conunerce and Labor, the Secretary 
of the Interior to have general charge of the work.** ^The Secretory of ^ 
Commerce and Labor was to interest himself in industrial ediication % 
and the Secretory of Agriculture in agricultural and home ^mnrtm ics 


59ili Coaf.* 8 l i642 ind HR. 1534<l 

MlnkhcMcOfiry bUldiiifuDctioQcktdvcdintheSecKtArirofAcrkulture. (60th G6i«. R 2864b) * 

I CoDg.. H.R, 24757. 
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instruction. With slight modifications thin scheme persisted throu^ 
the Dolliver and the Page bills. 

The National Society for^thc EVomotion of Industrial Education did 
not regard the arrangement provided by the hilla an economical and 
efficient o»ie. Its special committee on national legislation in 1911 
said it believed “that primary responsibility 6n the part of the Na- 
tional Government for approving plans and policies in the types of 
vocational education contemplated should rest in a single authority”, 
and suggested that the single authority might u%ll be the Bureau of 
Education.®* §uch an authority could be held responsible for the 
proper expenditme of the appropriations, which would make for an 
effective system.' Undoubtedly the idea in the minds of the pro- 
moters of the plan of cooperative administration, aside from that of 
winning support for the bill, was to bring the resources of several' 
depattnwmts to the establishment of a national system of vocational 
education. 

The Commission on National ^d to Vocational Education attempted 
to combine the idea of a single administrative authority with the 
advantages of the earlier cooperative plan by recommending that the 
administrative authdrtty be a Fedet^ Board for Vocational Education 
consisting of the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labors and the Postmaster' General.®* The Commissioner of 
Education was to be an executive officer of the board. The ideS was 
given the following justification: 

I • ' 

TI^ depaitmenU were cboten becauie of the intinute telatioo which they hold 
to varioue phaeea of vocational education in the country. The Department of 
culture ia directly concerned with agricultural and home ttmomica education; the 
Department of Commerce u directly concerned with tiiepcot^ema -of 
education; the Department of Labor with the problenu^of trade and^lbduatrial edu> 
cation; the Department of the Interior, through the Bureau of Educate, with the 
proble^of vocational achooU; and the Poitmuter General repreaenta a diaii^tereated 
department which iibroadly concerned with the afiw of the entire country. 

The eommiaaioo feeb that there are good reaaona ^hlch nut* adviaable, at thi« time 

at leaat, the use of an ex officio board rather than the creation of a new commiaaioo for 

the purpose. The heads of these departmenU were chosen to give the large prestige 
to the work which ito importaiKe justifies. A lay board of administrators to 
be desirable, with a proffiasional educator in the person of the Commiasiooer of 
Education as its executive officer. 

The reco mmen dation of the commission did not prove satisfiictory 
to Kme of thos e who promoted the measure. In January IQld’^e 

MNidonalScicteWfatl>el*roiiio U oocfliidu«trtJEdiicitjon.Rtiiiirtarthtll|i«ehi r.nn.miw«. 
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National Soaety for the Promotion of Industrial Education call^ for 
a representative board and this idea was soon endorsed by other 
interested organizations." In the ^Senate the recommendation of 
the commission seems not have been questioned as it was not men- 
tioned in debate and it was included in the bill passed by that body 
in August 1916." The House Committee on Education, however, 
decided to change the arrangement, and the chairman of the committee 
introduced a redraft of the bill,' which provided for a Federal board 
consisting of the Commissioner of Education as chairman, and four 
associate members, no more than two of whom might be of any one 
political party, to be appointed by the President by and with the 
the advice and consent of the Senate." A salary of $5,000 was pn> 

* vided for each associate member. This plan was MmiLr to that 
already adopted in the Federal Resafve Bank Act.” 

.When the bill was considered in toe House of Representatives this 
particular provision furnished the occasion for much debate. Repre' 
sentative S. D. Fess hoped for a board as provided in the House bill 
l^use the work, he said, was too important for an ex-offido board.” 
Representative Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, objected to the plans 
of both the Senate and the House bills for constituting the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education.” He feared that under the House 
bill the fixing of standards and the control of vocational education 
would be in the hands of the general educators rather than practical 
men, an arrangement which he strongly opposed. He served notice 
that at t he pro per time he would submit as an amendment to the 
HousjhiirTplSh^irgesI by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and otoer organizations for a representative board. Tliis plan, Mr. 
Fess feared, would restrict the President in his appointments and 
result in a dual control of education in which there would be one 
board for vocational education and another for general education.” 
He explained th at the plan recommended by the o^nmittee was a 

• NttioM] Sodety for tbc Pnnotioa rf InduMrai Educatioa. Newt Lener No. p. 7. 

'*64ACoof..S.703, ptintof Aug.25. 1916, A ebutfe in membcrtliip cd the baud had been tunetted 
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compromise and that the committee was not insistent on any particular 
plan. The amendment proposed by Mr. Lenroot was later offered 
by Representative Caleb Powers, of Kentudcy, a member of the 
House Committee on Education, and it was agreed to by a vote of 
45 to 8.^^ It provided that the 4 appointive members of the board 
were to be representative, 1 of manufacturing, 1 of the commercial 
interest, 1 cff labor, and 1 of agriculture, and that annually the 
b^d should elect 1 of its members chairman. The Commissioner 
of Education was retained as a member ex offido. 

An amendment was proposed by Representative John W. Aber- 
crombie, of Alabama, as a substitute for the section creating the 
Federal Board fcM- Vocational Education.^* This was to establish a 
department of education in charge of a secretary of education, who 
would be a Cabinet officer under the same provisions as the other 
members of the Cabinet ^th regard to appointment, salary, tenure, 
etc. The amendment authorized the appointment of an assistant 
secretary and derical assistants. The administration qf the Voca- 
tional Education Act was to be in the new department. Representa- 
tive James R. Mann, of Illinois, made a point of order tha t the amend- 
ment was not germane to the bill because it created an executive 
department of the Government. To the p<^t of order Mr. Aber- 
crombie replied that the amendment was ge^ane as it proposed no 
new power, duty, etc., which had not been stated, and that its pur- 
pose was the same as that of the section which it was to replace. The 
Chair sustained the point of <^der against the amendment, and conse- 
quently the amendment received no further consideration.” 

Representative William P. Borland, of Missouri, doubted the ad- 
visability of a Federal Board for Vocational Education to administer 
the act and he there^p^ offered an amendment to strike out the section 
on the board and insert the following: ‘‘The administration of rhift act 
shall be under the control of the Commissioner of Education." ” He 
wanted as little as possible spent on the machinery of administration. 
Thellbad Act, heaaid, carried no provision for such a board, it left the 
administration to the Department of Agriculture. If a bo^d were 
created, he believed there would in the future be demands to increase 
the appropriations for its expenses. The bfll would be materially 
strengthened by dispensing with the board, since one executive, he 
thought, could carry out the bw much more effectively than a board 
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«uch as WM proposed. His amendment was rejected by a vote of 10 
to 39. 

As the ^ went to conference the Senate fevored an ex officio board 
^ <rf Cabinet members and the House favored a board consisting of the 
Commissioner of Educadon and four apppindve members, representa' 
tivc of four important activities and interests. It had previously been 
learned that the President was opposed to an independent board and 
that he desired the administration of the act to be linked up with die 
executive department of the Government.” With this position of 
the President in mind an effort was made in confererKC to devise a 
plan to meet his approval. It resulted in a combination of the two 
bills on this point so that die board was made to consist of three 
Cabinet members, the Commissioner of Education, and thiw dtitens 
representative of the three important interests involved in the bill, 
^appoLntSxi by the Presidoit with the advice and cAisent of the Senate! 

In addition to placing on the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
the duty of administering the appropriations the Smith Hughw Act 
included^ a unique feature which imposed on the board the duty of 
malong studies, investigatiom, and reports, with parricular'refd-ence 
to their use in aiding the States in the establishment of vocational 
schools and classes and in giving instruction in agriculture, ttades and 
industries, cranmerce and commercial pursuits, and home economka.” 
The nature of these studies and reports was rather dearly defined. 

Advisory camrnittees.— A proposed appendage to the Federal board 
which was strongly urged was the advisory committee. The Federal 
Reserve Bank Act provided for a somewhat similar group in the Fed- • 
eral Advisory Council.” Such committees were in vogue in ryr*-ain 
^tes where vocational education was carried on and several strong 
organizations endorsed the idea.*® An- amendment^ the bill was 
adopted jp the Senate which authorized the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education to select an advisory board of seven men representa- 
tive of various interests.'* 


When the bill was considered by the House of Representatives 
Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, offere4 an amendqaent giving the 
board the right to appoint advisory committees from time to time.** * 
He sta^ that he was interested in “practical vocational education” 


** ** ft™**** rf IndiMrU Edaciiiaa, Minutn oT.tfac Encutlv* 
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the ‘practical standard" of which Ahpuld ht adopted by "practical 
men." RepJbentadve Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, opposed the 
, amendment. He suggested that the State boards ought to Jmow what 
the States wanted. The Federal appropriation, he said, was mtended 
to encourage the States, not to take possession of thenk " ric wanted 
some of the money to go to the education of the children. Represent^ 
ative Edward E. Browne, of Wisconsin, favored the amendpient and 
he based his judgment on the operation of the Wisconsin law for voca^ 
donal education which was then more practically administered with 
advisory committees, he said, than at an earlier riiw when the educa^ 
tors on the board carried on the work. As evidence of the valichty of 
his judgment he cited the experience of Germany, espei^lly that of 
Munich, the latter pbee having, he said, an advisory board. Repre^ 
sentative Horace. M. Towner, of Iowa, opposed what he called 
''making a holiday excursion for men from California and Colorado and 
all over the United States to come to Washington to advise the 
general board how to perform its duties. There was. Tie thought, 
ample provision in the bill to insure a practical type of education. 
The ampidpocnt was rejected by a vote of 27 to 45. The Senate bill 
as it wqit to conference contained a provision for an advisory com- 
mittee while tl^ House bill did not. In conference the provision was 
oitiitted. ^ 

Cooperation unth other departments . — Mention has been made of the 
fact that a cooperative arrangement for administering the Federal 
appropriations had been worked out in the earlier bills whereby the 
Departments of the Interior. Agriculture, and Commerce and Labor, 
were to assume this responsibility. The Qimnussion on National Aid 
to Vocational Educati o n tried to preserve thtH cooperative idea by 
recommending a Federal boaid consisting of cabinet members as the 
administrative agency. It also recommended that studies and investi- 
gations in vocational education so for as practicable be in 
cooperation wi^ various Federal departments.^ In the act th^ latter 
provision was authorued rath^ than made mandatory. 

(5. State Administratibn and the Cooperative Relation 

f ** 

In the earliest bills on secondary vocational educadon the intention 
was to set up a contractual relationship between the States and the 
Federal^ovemmrat which was like that under the land'grant al le g e 
legislation. The State machinery for administering the Federal aid 
was not yrescrib ed in the first Davis bill eioept in the general sta ^^m^ y 
* Ad Oe*(. l|i>ae. Na li04, .dL t ^ S4. 
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the Secretary of the Treasury was to pay the Fcdetal funds to the 
treasurer or other officer duly appointed by the governing boards” 
of the stations and schools, and the institutions were required to 
report directly to the Federal Government. More definite regulations 
along this line were contained in the Davis bill of January 4 , 1909, 
which limited the number of State boards or deparfments to three 
at the most, one for each of the following: (1) Secondary agricultural 
schools and branch stations, (2) State normal schools,’ (3) secondary 
schools for cities and villages.” This was an attempt to simplify the 
business of the Fed^l (jovemment with the States and to recognize * 
the fact that the States themselves, rather than the Federal Government,* 
should deal directly with the institutions. In cases where each school 
had its own board which was only nomiiuUy nndw State control 
■ many compUcations might easilr arise if the Federal C5ovcrrtment 
attempted to deal with them directly and it mig^t easily be the means 
of undermining the State system of education and creating a Federal 
system. To compel the States to concentrate their educational control 
would make State, control stronger and lessen the danger of confiict 
between State and Federal authority. It would also make for effidcncy 
in State administration as well as on the Federal side of the work. 

Very soon after the revision of the Davis bill tb include a limitation 
on the number of State boards dealing with the Federal CSovemment ‘ 
the bill was again redrafted.” Under it the Federal CSovemmcnt was 
to cooperate with the Stattt” in providing vocational education. 
Although this phrase at the time occasioned no changes in the bill'its 
use was significant as cipressirig an important riew idea. -TW term 
was used m all ^e subsequent bills for vocational education and it 
beomc a part of the Smith'Hughes Act. The executive committee 
of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education in 
February 1911, had asked that the Dolliver bill be modified so as 
clearly to provide for cooperation between the Federal Government 
and the States ancf it stated several general principles on which such 
cooperatiem should be based." 


Regarding the State administration of the proposed law the National 
Society in 1911 went on record in ftvor of a single agency in »afh State 
and Territory, as far as practicable, charged with the respor^ibility of 
orrying out the law.” Not until the bill was remade under rh#' 
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influence of the Society e representatives in April 1912, was the idea 
of cooperation made an essential feature of the adminis'trative scheme.** 
Under this revised bill a State to participate in- the funds for vocational 
education and the training of vocational teachers was re(]uired to 
create a board of control known as the board for vocational location 
consisting of not fewer than three'members and having'all the neces' 
tuy authority to cooperate with the'Secrctary of the Interior in the 
jg^ministration of the funds for this work. This board, ' with the 
nRpjpval of the Secretary of the Interior, was^ to adopt and place in 
operatkm a general scheme of adhiinistration fd carrying out the pro 
visions pertaining to those funds. It was to make annual reports 
to the Secretary of the Ihtenor. The bill was intended to set up 
minim u m requirements, but otherwise it gave a State great freedom in 
working out its vocational education problem. 

The plan included in the bill in 1912 was appropriated almost identi- 
cally by the eommission on National Aid to Vocational Education.** 
The bill recommended by the coinmission definitely provided that the 
State boards should prepare plans foe vocarional education in the 
States and sulsijit these plans to the J'ederal board, which was to ap- 
prove them if tiey were found to be in accord with the purposes of the 
act. It was thiM dearly stated that the initiative rested entirely with 
the States. 

The State administration featurexif the bill caused no little discus- 
sion in the House of Representatives. Representative S. D. Fess 
strongly urged provision foe a State board.*® He was of the opinion 
that'a Seate which did not organise such i board ought not to have any 
of theTederal money. The work, he said, was too impor tan t to place 
it in the hands of an individual. In due time Representative John W. 
Abercrombie, of Alabama, ofiered an amendment requiring the State 
legislature either to designate the State department of education or to 
designate or create a State board such as the bill provided, to administer 
the law.** He said that some States, including his own, could not 
under their constitutians create a board such as that contemplated. 
Representative William P. Borland, of Missouri, suggested that there 
was a tendency to create more boards than were needed. The 
ment was aocep fed,** but it was omitted in conference. 
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The Smith'Hu^iea.Act requires of each State as a condition to 
pastidpating in the appropriations that it “designate or^^create a 
State board, coi^ting of not fewer than three members", with all 
the necessary authority to cooperate with the Federal Board for ’ 
Vocational. Education in the administration of the act. For this 
purpose t^ State may designate “the State board of education or 
other board having chvge of the administration' of pubUc'educatkm- * 
in the State, or any State board having durge of the adbainistration 
of any kind of vocational education in the State." 

Of all thie provisions of thc^th Hughw Act those pertaining to 
the relati^ bettvekn the^CTRl Govdmment and the States are 
among the most important/ Wh a relation is diflkult to establish 
so d)at it will work ideally, because of the great diversity of tradi- 
tions among the several States regarding education and the great 
' differences in the desire for education. In enacting the vocational 
education law Congress went much further than ever before in 
^setting up clw definitions and educational standards for States 
to follow in or^ to participate in the Federal appropriations. Obvi- 
ously more or less detailed prescription was necessary if a specific 
thing was to be accomplished, particularly in view of the foct that 


vocational education and its relationships were by no niekns clearly 
understood by many educators A well as many catiiens. At the 
same tune (^^na$ made ample adqiinistrative provision to guarantee 
that the intention 'of the legislatian.wpuld be carried out. TV 
Federal Board for Vbottional Education was givn«ufficient authority'’ 
to hold the expenditure of the Federal appropriations and the offset 
funds to the purposes contemplated. 

7. Conclusion 

The facts presented clearly show that die National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education had a double part in the 
movement tq obtain Federal cooperation in vocational education: 
The Soci^, organized to promote industrial education in various 
ways, was slow to include in its program Federal aid for vocational 
education. In to seve^ years it was opposed, to the efforts 
to secure Federal legislation on the su|ject- However, by 1911 a 
more active interest in Federal legislation became manifest among 
leaders in the Society, in part, perhaps, because it appeared as if 
some form of Federal legislation would be enacted. They conse- 
quently served notice that if the Dolliver bill, then before Congress, 
was to have their supfiort it must be considerably ihodified in accord- 
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»ncc with ootaih announced prindples. Within a year the Society 
accepted those principles and in the spring of 1912 strx>ng action 
was takm look^ to their embodiment in the liilb in Congress. 
So well was the activity of the Society managed that pract^y^all 
its principles ww written into the bill and, due to the camp^ 
conducted by t^ orpnization, the ball became a law. It is very 
doubtful udiether a Federal law on vocational education in secondary 
schools would have have been enacted as parly as 1917 if the Society 
^^had not taken a leading part in promoting the legislation. 

One feature of the movement which resulted in the Federal legis- 
Ution should have some emphasis. « The enactment of the Stiuth- 
Hu^ies Ijw cannot be said to represent a reaching out fix authority 
on the part of the Federal Government. On the contrary, it rcprc' 
sented an etfbrt-by groups of citiiens.with definite ideas regarding 
vocational education, to promote the embodiment of those in 
educational practice. Congress responded to this appeal by setting 
up a program of Federal participation with the States in the promotion 
of vocational education. 
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P^T DI: Further Federal Legislation 

Chapter I 

Further Cooperation in Agricultural Extension Work 

1. FarmcTB* Cooperative Demonstration Work 

A clause in the Smith-Lever Act provided that, pending the inaugu- 
ration and development (rf the cooperative extension work, nothing in 
the act should be construe<j to discontinue either th^ farmers* cooper- 
ative demonstration work or the tfam management work conducted 
by the -Department of Agriculture. Both of these services were 
accordingly pbced in the States Relations Service, which was organ- 
ized as a committee in 1914-and authorized as a bureau in, 1915. They 
arc features of the extension s^tem at present. The appropriations 
appear in the annual appropriations for t^ Department of Apiculture 
for farmers' cooperative demonstration work. (See Appendix VTIl.), 

2. The Supplementary Smith-Lever Fund 

Scarcely had the agricultural extension system been initiated and put 
under way when the United States entered the World War. It was 
, early realized that the production and consoT^tlbn* of food was an 
important problem in which the Federal Government must undertake 
iinportant direction. Among the Wasurts designed to cope with the 
situation was thejFood Production Act, the purpose of which was to' 
stimulate agriculture and the distribution of agricultural products.* 
One of the appropriations which the act carried fqr the ytar ending 
June 30, 1918, was for $4,348,400 to be used in the further development 
of the agricultural extension schrice. This emergency appropriation 
was Used greatly to stmiulate the devebpment rf the extension 
service, apd within 4 months more than 1,600 emergency demonstra- 
tion agents, men and women, were appointed/ A aimilar appropria- 
tion was made for the following year.* 

After the war ended (November 1918) there was a cessation of the 
vigorous measures for food production, but the demands for food and 
the hi^ pric es caused the farmers to continue their efforts for more 

> USSotX„ ««L sa I. s. 274. 
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productB. ThjWwaa presented toQjo^ 
appropriation foTthe enenaion service and that body iivl.uVf 

W. W an Mniimt of 
W.500,000 to be aUotted to the 3tatcs under the Mem of the flmith' 

Lever Act,* Thu appropriation became known aa the 
menta^thUver hind " Congress ha. tn^ it for 
amoc 1920, but the amount has varied. (See Appendti VIII.) 

3. Cooperation in Forestry Extension Work 

A hn^ development of the agricultural extension system has 
occurred through the addition of forestry eiteiuion. In 1921 there 
‘ waw movem^t to establish a national forestry policy and bOls were 

intro^ m both branches of Congress to accomplish this p^ 

A spccul Sexute committee waa appointed in 1923 to conaidcr the 

^ situation it submitted a report and a 
bill. Thu bill with several amcndments^beeaine a law in 1924. 
(See Appendix II). ^ ^ 

^Tht proro^ of th^ measure thought the tone had come for an 
eduaoonal drive to encourage forest culture. They therefore- 
lauded, as an important feature of the policy established by the act, 
the CTowgcmrm of timber growing by fanners and other owners of 

^ purpose annual appropriatioru of not "more 
than $100,000 wm authorized to enable the Seiietary of Agriculture 
to coop^tc with appropriate offidaU of th^ various StatesTor with 
othff suitable agencies; for the purpose of assisting owners of firms in 

^tabluhmg, improving, and renewing wdod tots and other valuable 
forest growth. 

of m<fe fot the fiKd yor of 1926. The appropriation u 

aUotted to the Sutt. and the Tetiiloriea of Hawaii and IW Rico 
iT •*“ of, Agricultufe at hia diaaetion. eioept that it moat 

and $2,000 u allotted to the extension service of e^ State and terri' 
tory which c ooperates in <he employrnttit of an extension forester.^ 

P Ibid, «ei 41. p. 261. ‘ 
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, TheSinfcb4^evcr appcxiprutions reached their maturity in 1923. For 

virioiM icuooe^ Jaowever. the completion of the extenakm aystcm 
proved imp ow ih lc with the available funds. In 1927 it was reported 
thftt TOO ns^.countie* had no county agervts and thaC assuming every 
nnl county should have both an agricultural agent and a home demon- 
stration agent and the most populous counties club agents, the sysdtm 
was less than half completed.* There was a particulap' demand for 
home demonstration and club agents.* It was stated that the higher 
price levjels brought on by the war had made the completion of the 
system impossible with the funds appropriated. Thox who were 
interested in promoting the xrvix pointed out^that the distribution 
of, the funds largely on the basis of the rural population gave too bttle 
to the sparsely settled Western States and tothe Eut^ States which 
had many small farms m areas which, according to the census classi- 
fication,’were considered urban.** ^ • 

1927 an appeal was made to Cmgress for m®re appropriations 
for tihe agricultural extension service, throu^ bills introduced by 
Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, and RepresenUtive John Ketcham, 
of Michigan." The original intent of these bills was primarily to 
obtain more funds fbi(jx}ys' and girls' club work. Among the most 
active promoting ageiKies w^ the lutional cpmmittee on boys' and 
girls* club work, which carried, on an extensive campaigtv for the 
proposed l^isladon.'* AiKicher organizatiorv which actively pro- 
’ moted the measures was the LAmcrican Farm Bureau. Both; the 
G eneral .Federation of Wqmen's ^lubs and the American Home 
Economics Assodadon were interested in this matter. They insisted 
on phrasing the bills in such a way as definitely to provide mote funds 
for exteiision work for the rxiral home.** One of these bills was passed 
by the House of Representatives, but, owing to the lack of rinv for 
donsidetation, it was not acted upon by the Seiute.** 

A bill for this purpose was introduced in the next Congre^ by the 
same men.** Again the General Federation of Women's Clubs made, 
a determine effort to have the bill include a statement giving assur- 
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ance that the policy of the ext^ion work would be changed.** The 
pr^i^ent general of the federation insisted that there was much 
discnmination in favor of agriculture to the neglect of home demon' 
stration work. She sai4^ ' " 

The inevitable relult is a wholly inadequate service to the home maker a^ a tendency 
under men agents to divert girls from home making to the raising of baby beef, pigs, 
and field aops for purely cominerdal ends. This tendency is gteaUy emphasiad by 
the policy of the national committee on boys’ and girls’ dabs, which to have 
the approval of (be Federal Eatension Service.” 

Outspoken opposition to the position of the General Federatioh of 
Women’s Clubs was voiced by Senator Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, 
who insisted that this move was an effort on the part of the organiza' 
tion to secure control of the hoipc-demonstration movement so that 
it might be used ^ exploit the produc^ of the public utilities com- 
panics.** Congress' acted favorably on the plfa of the federation. • 
The bill passed both 'branches of Congress without opposition and 
with very little debate.** It became a law with the approval of the 
' President on May 22, 1928. (See Appendix lU.) 

Hhe CappesiKctcham Act provided for the ffirther development of 
agricultural extension work betweeff the land'grant colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture. ^ It authorized annual appropria tion s' of 
y80,000, $20,000 of lyhich'tas to be paid to each State and the - 
Temtory of Hawaii, whose piropier authorities gave assent to the 
provisions of the act. This was an effort ko appiortion the fimds in , 
such a way as to overcome some of the injustice of the apportioiment 
6n the basis of the rural population. The appropriation 
available for the year ending June 30, 1929. For each year jj^eafter 
the act authorized an additional appropriation of $500, WO to be 
apportioned to the States and the TerritoHy of Hawaii in propxntion 
to their rural population. At least 80 percent of all the fonds hadto 
^ be spent for the payment of the salaries of cxteijsion a^ts in the 
counties. In order to promote hpme'demonstration work the act 
required that the funds be so «pended that the agents would be men 
and womto “ in fair and just propxtttions.” 

“Houk Caomitte on Africultm Hewiop on HJL «74. Jia Id II. ind IS, I92S, pp. 23-Ji 
” Ibid^ JK 23. if 

Afrietdwre lad Poratnr. Heuinp on a 1J85 wd HJL 14«^ 

» Cmi. lUc., 69: 429S. SJDS 

•None of tW Sodth-Uw « nippfcnenwy 8oUtk4^ <4d. Bright be u«d for 

tniiM. TIriB icftcktioo did not ipply to the Geppce^Kctchun fuade. 
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5. An Additional Appropriation for Extension Work 

One of the important developments in the policy of the Federal 
Goverrunent regarding agriculture was an act, passed in 1929, “ to - 
establish ajFederal Farm Board to promote the effective merchandising 
of agricultural comm^ties in interstate and foreign commerce, and to 
place agi^ulture on V basis of economic equality with other indus' 
tries.” ” The act authorized and directed the bdwd, alon| with its 
other duties, ” to promote education in the principles' and practices • 

of cooperative marketing of agricultural commodities and food products 
thereof.” 

Instead of establishing an educational agency the Federal Farm' 

Board endorsed an appropriation of $1,000,000, provided in the second 
deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1930, for additional 
cooperative agricultural extension work, including the employment of 
specialists in economics and marketing.** This appropriation was 
made by Congress.** It was available for the fiscal year 1931. The 
Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to allot 'the appropriation 
to the several States and the Territory of Hawaii in ‘such amounts 
as he might deem necessary to accomplish tKe purposes of the act. 

These allotments had to be matched with equal sums. The appropria* 
tion was continued for the fiscal years 1932, 1933, 1934, and 1935, in 
the Agricultural Appropriation Act. 'The matching of the allotments 
has not been required by the acts making the ap^opriations'for the 
fiscal years 1934 aQd 1935. 


6. A ^econ d Capper 'Ketcham 


Bill 


Directly related to the purposes of the additional appropriations 
just mentioned was an effort to expand the agricultural extension 
service which occurred in 1931, when Senator Capper and Represent 
tative Ketcham introduced a bill in Congress to amend the Capper^ 
Ketcham Act.** ^The bill was designed to authorize county agents 
and other extension employees to advance economic and cooperative 
marketing projects and cooperate more fully wjth farm organizations 
and the Federal Farm Board, as well as to develop t||e eift^ion sysl^ 
further. 


Authorization for three types of appropriations was included in the 
bill.** First, the aimual appropriation of $980,000 included in the 
original Capper^Ketcham Act was continued. Second, the additional 

n U5. Stit. U 46. p. ll.« 

■ 7ltt Cofif., RRepc. 1076. p. S. ^ 

UJ. Stit. L.. val. 46, p. flfO. 

7ln Coof. S. 5S33 and H.R. 1702 a. 

** Aa tbe bdl wia imtndcd and paafcd by the Senate. {Cong. Rac., 74: 6111.) 
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appropriation of $500,000 under the original Capper'Ketcham Act 
was continued for the year ending June 30, 1933, and it was increased 
to $1,000,000 for the following year and each year thereafter. The 
allotment of these additional appropriations was on the mmy ha«i« as 
their allotment under the act mentioned. Third, a new appropriation* 
amounting to $49Oj00O, was provided for the employment of extension 
specialists in agricultural economics and marketing, $10,000 for each 
State and the Territory of Hawaii. An offset was required for the 
second appropriation but not the others. 

This bill originated with the land'grant colleges. It was supported 
by many national farift organizations.” The reasons stated for its 
eiuctment v^cre that additional aid was needed to provide all the 
rural counties with county agents, particularly to increase the home 
demonstration work and the boys' and girls' club work, and to provide 
assistance of specialists in marketing and farm economics. 

There was some opposition to the bill by those who feared that the 
promotion of cooperative assodatiQM by governmental agencies might 
be disastrous to privately owned business enterprises serving form 
communities.” Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New York, seriously 
objected to the measure. He thought Congress had geme as far as it 
should in putting the Government into the farm'marketing business. 
Apparently no other objection was made in the Senate. 

The bill passed the Senate with very little debate.” In the House of 
Representatives it was not reported on by the committee to which it 
had beep referred. The Seventy^first Congress consequently closed 
without enacting the bill into law. 

7. Federal Cooperation Extended to the Territories 

The original legislation under which the agricultural extension 
system was established did not apply to the Territories of the Uruted 
States. In later years, however, the TerritOTies have been made bene» 
ffdaries of the Federal appropriations. In 1928 the b^efits of the 
exteruiem acts were extended to the Territory of Hawaii.” At the 
same time Congress increased the annual Smith'Lever appropriations 
by an amount necessary to include the Territory of Hiwaii on the 
same basis as the .States. The following year the benefits of the Smith' 
Lever Act and its supplements were' extended to the Territory of 

■Csn(.lUc..74: 6IIL 
"IbkL 

■ UA Sut. L, foL 45, p. 571* TlkcaKactcxtEiiikdtlicbciieitioftktliAtcbAttafiditifiippkBCflli 
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Ahaka, but no appropriations are made unpl appropriate amounts for 
the Territory have been estimated annually by the Secretary of 


Agriculture.* 




Finally, in 1931 Cemgress permitted the TerritOT^of Puerto Rico to 
share in the benefits of the Smith'Lever Act and its supplements.** 
The permanent annual appropriations for the agricultur^ extension 
service were authori^d to be increased by an amount necessary to 
provide for the Territory of Puerto ^Rico without diminis hing or 
increasing the appropriations to which the States and the Territory 
of Hawaii were entitled. For the fiscal year 1933, $50,000 was made 
available and this amount was to be increased by $10,000 annually, or 
such part thereof as. might be necessary, until -the tot^l to which 
Puerto Rico is entitled under the act is reached. Participation of the 
Territory in other Federal appropriations for cooperative extension 
work is for such amounts as the Seaetary of Agriculture may estimate 
necessary and Congress may appropriate. „ 

Since the legislature and government of Puerto Rico failed prior to 
July 1 of the fiscal years 1933 and 1934 to comply with the qualifying 
action required by law, Puerto Rico did not participate in the Federal 
appropriations during those years.** The proper action has been 
taken by Puerto Rico, which entitles it to Federal fvmds for the fiscal 
year 1935. 

• Ibid^ p. 1256. Tbe ame tet estendrd the benefiti of the Hatch Act aikj iti iopplementi to the Teni' 
tory. EztciMon work among the fanDen waa hot fyitematically begun until 1931. ^ 

« U3. Stat. L., vol. 46» p. 1521. The nme art eitended the benefita trf the Hatch Act andita aupf4e* 
menu to the Territory. 

« Houae Cnrami ttee on Approprtationa. Subcommittee in Cfaarfe of the AcriculturarDepartment Appro* 
pfiatioo bill for 1935, Hearing, pp. 74-75. ^ 
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Chapter II 

Further Cooperation in Vocational Education 

1. Efforts to Obtain Federal Cooperation in Home Economics 

Education 

The early proposals for Federal aid to vocational education featured 
home economics, but the Smith'Hughes bil^as it came from the Com' 
mission on National Aid to Vocational Education made no definite 
mention of that subject other than a reference to work “ of the farm 
home.” * \^fhen the House Committee on Education considered the 
bill it inserted ” home economics” after the word ” trade” wherever the 
phrase ” trade and industrial subjects” occurred. This was done with' 
out including an additional appropriation. 

The action of the committee had two-important consequences; First 
it changed the appropriation for the teaching of “ trade and industrial 
subjects” to an appropriation for “trade, home economics, and indus' 
trial subjects.” An additional proviso limited the amount of the ap' 
propriadon which might be expended for home'economics educadon to 
20 percent and such use of the appropriadon by the State was opdonal 
. rather than mandatory. Second, the inclusion of home economics with 
trade and industrial subjects applied the standards and requirements 
designed for instruedon in those subjects to instruction in home eco' 
nomics. This feature of the act was to some extent a handicap in home' 
economics educadon, but the Federal Board for Vocadonal Educadon 
working with the State representadves made a number of adjustments 
to the home'economics program. While disadvantages resul^d to 
home economics, there were also some advantages from thin de'Up, pat' 
dcularly m the quality of the work. However, the situadon was not 
altogether sadsfaictory. 

The first attempt to amend the Smith'Hughes Act in an important 
way was an effoi;t to change the situadon regarding educadon.in home 
economics. It began in 1220 with the introduedon in Congress of the 

ss'Kenyon bill, which was designed to separate the provisions for 


me economics from those for trade and Lidustrial subjects and to 
makit separate appropria^ons and standards for it.* The controlling 
purpose ofTederally aided hmne economics was stated to be “ to fit for 

■ Supn, pp. 109-119. 

' Melt Cong., 8. 413} and HJL 12071 ‘ 
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useful employment in the home or other occupation in the held of home 
economics.” ^ 

Support of the bill came from most of the well'known national organ- 
izations of women, the Association of Land^grant Colleges, the Na- 
tional Grange, and the Federal 3oard for Vocational Education.* No 
opposition was manifested except on the part of one member of the 
House Committee on Education. The arguments were that home- 
makmg is a vocation fundamental to the national welfare, that the Fed- 
eral Government had through the Smith-Hughes Act recognized home- 
making as descrvmg of trai^g, but provision for it was altogether in- 
adequate, that this bill pre^ited an opportunity to equalize the appro- 
priations for the education of men and women, that the administration 
of Federal aid for home-economics education should be independent 
from that of aid for trade amd industrial education, and that there was 
much demand for extending the work in home economics. 

for 5 ycafs this proposal was in the files of congressional bills. Hear- 
ings were held on it, but at no time did it receive a favorable report 
from any committee. 

2. The George-Reed Act 

This lack of consideration by Congress did not put an end to requests 
for further aid to i^ocational education. Those people who were in- 
t^ested in agricultural education planned a bill which was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Walter George, of Georgia (1927), arid in the 
House of Representatives by Representative Franklin Mcnges, of 
Pennsylvania, (1928).* An amended form was later introduced in the 
House of Representatives by R^resentative Daniel Reed, of New 
York.* The bill wm designed to pre^de for the further development 
of vocaticHial education in the Steites and Territories by increasing the 
appropriation for agricultural educatioil and making a separate appro- 
priation for home economics subjects. The measure was drafted and 
promoted by the American Vocational Association. 

Hearings on the biU held by the House Committee on Educatioft and 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in 1928 showed a 
well-organized and widespread support of the bill. Several arguments 
were presented for the measure. Agricultural education, it was stated, 
should be increased to enable the future farmers to cope with the new 

conditions in agriculture.* Agricultural education under the Smith- 

% • - 

»Houie(>miiJtteeoo Education. Haring OOH.R. IJ078, Ftb. 4. 1921. 

‘Toth Coog., 8. 1711 and aa. 9201, 

«7Dtfa Cong., H.R. 12241. 

^ *Ham Coounlttcc on Education. Hearinp on H.R. 9201 (H.R. 12241). Feb. 7, Mar.' 20, and 21, 1928 ppt 
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Hughes Act was highly successful and there^vi^ many demands for 
more of it. It was stated that, owing to the financial condition of 
country people, the expansion of this work mvist be seriously curtailed 
if more Federal aid was not provided.^ The Women interested in 
home-economics education strongly urged an increase of the appro- 
priations for that form of training.* 

At the_ committee hearings on the 1)111 only one statement, made by 
C. R. Mann,' voiced opposition.® ' He argued that the States should 
handle taxation and educational natters for themselves.' The separa-. 
■tion of vocational education from general location was another ground 
of opposition stated by him. He also said that the school system was 
in ' 3 / state of fiux and it should not be fixed through an appropriation 
covemg a long period of time such as 10 years. The wbok matter of 
the vanous administrative units and the types of educational service 
should, he fought, be the subject of a comprehensive investigation 
before the Federal Government proceeded furtheoin its policy of sub- 
sidizing education in the States. 

In the debates in the .Senate and the House of Representatives only 
two members of Congress opposed the bill. • Representative Henry 
Tucker, of Virginia, presented a long legal argumeiit in an endeavor 
to show the unconsfkutigmlity of such legislation as that con- 
templated in the bill.'® Represmtative John Cochran, of Missouri, 
also opposed the measure because in his opinion Cong^ had no 
authonty to vote public fimds for such purposes." An unsuccessful'^ 
effort was made by Representative Malcolm Tarver, of (Vrrg ta^ to 
amend the bill so as to make it mandatory for the States to matrh 
the Federal appropriations rather than permit matching by the ‘ 
States or their subdivisions.** The bill passed both Inanches of 
Congress without a record vote, indicating that theri was no strong 
oppositidh. It was approved on February 5, 1929,'* The law was 
popularly known as the George-Reed Act. 

The art authorized an appropriation of $500,000 for the year 
beginning in July 1929, and for each year* thereafter' for 4 years an 
appropriation increased by $500,000 over the appropriation’ for the 
year preceding. One-half of the appropriations were for education in 

«lhl<L.p.36. 

* Ibid., pp. 70-72; Scmt« Agrioatun nd Petwtry. Hofteg oa S I7M. M. 9, 1928, pgl 

l6-20t 49“5i. ^ ^ 
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vcxational agriculture, and they were allotted to the States and 
Territories on the basis of their &nn popubtion. The othet half 
of the appropriations were for education m |iome economics, and th^ 
were allotted to the States and Territories on the* basis of their 
rural popubtion. The conditions imposed on the States were the 
same as those of the Smith'Hughes' Act for similar purposes, except 
that the standards for education in* home economics were more bberal 
under the GwgC'Reed- Act. ^ In bet, ho clearly defined and definite 
standards to be a^iplied to bome'cconomics education were included 
in the act and a flexible program was therefore permitted. 

3. Federal Cooperation in the Territories 

The benefits of the Smith'Hughes Act originally did not apply to 
the Territories. As early as 1918 efforto "were made to extend the 
act to Puerto Rico, Haw^, and Alaska.'* This object was accom' 
plished'for Hawaii in 1924 and an annual appropiiation of $30,000 
^ authoriaed as the allotment for the Territory.** In 1931 the 
benefits of the act were extended to Puerto Rico and annual apt>ro' 
priations of $105,000 were authorised for this purpose.'* The only 
legbbtion now providing for Federal cooperation in vocational 
^ucation in Alaska is the GeorgC'EUacy Act, the appropriations of 
which are. allotted to the. “ States and Territories.” 

4. An Attempt to Discontinue Federal Aid for Vocational Educatiem 

In his annual message to Congress delivered on Decmber 8, 1931, 
^ President Hoover stated diat there iriust be ” insistent and deter* 
mined reduction in Government expenses.” ” Owing to the diffi* 
culries involved in accomplishing substantial results in «hi« matter, 
the House of Representatives organbed the Economy Committee on 
February 24, 1932, for the purpose of curtailing the expenses o( the 
Federal* Government. '* Two months Utcr (Apr. 25, 1932) the 
committee made a lepcMt to the House and recommended a prey 
gram of legisbtion to effect savings to the extent of ajpproximately 
$ 200 ', 000 , 000 .‘* 

* >«S5(|,Gaiig..aj.RM.n6.277.iadM. 

4UU3-8«if.U«cL4).p.ia 
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Among the items proposed by the committee one for the gradual 
elimination of the permanent annual appropriations for vocational 
educatiort under the Smith-Hughes Act.” This was to be accom- 
plished by reducing the appropriation 10 percent for the fiscal year 
1934 and a like amount for each succeeding year, so that after the 
fiscal year 1942 this appropriation would be entirely abolished. Also, 
the permanent annual appropriation of $200,000 for administration of 
the Smith-Hughes Act was to be abolished and in lieu thereof an 
annual appropriatiori of $200,000 was to be authorized for the same 
, purposes. The committee proposed also to reduce the appropfiation 
authorized for the fiscal year 1934 under the Gcorgp-Reed Act, ifrom 
$2,500,000 to $1,500,000. The appropriatiori^ authoriaed for Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico for vocational education were to be reduced in each 
successive year for 10 years, so that no further appropriations would 
be authorized after that time. 

The motive of the committee in making these recommendations may 
be seen irr<ts reference “to the extent to which Federal legislation 
has tended to remove final cohtrol of education from tKe States to the 
Federal Government ” and in its reference to the question whether the 
constructive advances ip the theory and practice of. vocational educa- 
tion which had b^ made b^use ctf the activities initiated by th? 
Smith-Hughes Act “compensate for the inevitable weakening of local 
responsibility and autonomy that follows continuous applications of 
the prescriptions of the act.” “ The committee referred also to the 
extension service of the Department of Agriculture as performing 
functions similar to those carried on under the Smi^-Hyghes Act. 

The recommendations of the-opmmittee brou^t a storm of disap- 
proval. One member of the FIouk of Elepresentatives said he receiv^ 
more protests and objections to it than upon any other subject since 
he had beem in Congress.” 

When this ito of the Economy bill was considered in the House of 
Representatives an amendment was offered by Represeitfative Clarence 
Cannon, of Missouri, to strike it from the b^.** There was consider- 
able' debate, practically ^11 of which was frvorable to the amendment. 
The principal arguments were that there was great need for voca- 
tional education, that the system inaugurated undo th& Smith-Hughes 

Act was very successful, and that to discontinue the Federal aid would 
"" " » 

•• Jbid, pp. 6^ The Prcaidait h«J mied u carlr a* Apr. 17. 19JI. thii U brand the mqieMiao 
of the tppiopriitioM fee eocitianl education for the Ibcalrcir 191 ). (C^ Jter., 75 : 844S.) Tlcorigml 
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disrupt and in many instances destroy thin form erf education. An 
argument was made that to throw this burden on the States would 


greatly increase taxes in ihc rural communities.. Moreover, it was 
said that the Govemmept had originally proposed the cooperative 
arrangement for vocational education and the States had accepted the 
arrangement and invested heavily in the program, and that to disebo' 
tinue the- Federal aid would therefore be an act of bad faith with the 
States. The point was’taade that* the proposal to reduce and elimi' 
nate the Federal appropriations under the Smith'Hugbes Act <^d not 
apply to the year for which the economy program wgs intended (Escal 
year 1933) and it was suggested that the real intent was apparently' 
not economy but the “ eventual death *’ of the Smith'Hughes appropria' 
tion “ by slow and polite strangulation.” ** ' • ’ 

A memb^ of the Economy Committee, Representative Lewis 
Douglas, of Arizona, stated that the committee in planning the elimi' 
nation of Federal aid for vocational education -was carrying out a 
recommradation of the National Advisory Committee on Education,’ 


which was that the contributions of the Federal Government to 
vocational education should be gradually diminished so as to leave 
the 6eld entirely to the States.** 

Two other Members of the Hbuse were strongly in favor of discon' 
tinuing the Federal Appropriations for vocational education. Repre' 
sentative John McDuffie, of Alabama, a member of the Economy 
tiom^ttee, argued for the recommendation of the committee. A 
prof^ssal was made by Representative Vmcent PAlmisano, of Mary' 
lan(f, to eliminate both the Smith'Hughes and the vocatioiul rehabili' 
tation appropriations, but it waAroC accepted.** 

The Cannon amen^ent was passed by the House and ^e^e^ro* * 
priadons for vocational education were* saved,*^ No votes were 
recorded on the atoendment, but the chairman of the Economy Com' 
mittee stated later that 10 Representatives voted against the amend' 
m^t.** Apparently the sentiment in favor of the appropriations'for 
vocational education was overwhelming. > 


5. The Attack on the Permanent Appropriations 

Althougji Congress makes appropriations aimually for the expenses 
of the Federal Government, thei^ have been placed on the statutes a 
number of appropriations that are permanent; that is, they continue 


“ aw, p. 9239. - 
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year after year without further action by.Congrew. Tbcae penna* 
nent appropriations are of two classes — (1) specific, which specified 
definite annual amounts; (2) indefinite, which were not definite as to 
. amountii. It was estimated that fdr the fiscal year 1935 these appity 
priations (370 items) would amount to a total of $2,304,784, 450." The 
greater portion of this total was for interest on and retirement of the 
public debt ($1,342,032,250), processing tax ($831,022,428), for trust 
funds ($77,963,700), and for contributed hinds ($3,334,040). The 
^•k^plance consisted of $14,006,182 in specific and $35,925,750 in indefi' 

^ nite appropriations. Among these specific appropriations were the 
appropriations for colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts; for voca' 
donal education, made by the Smith'Hughes Act; and for cooperative 
agricultural extension work, made by the Smith Lever Act. 

Congress occasionally voic^ protest against' the growth of these 
permanent appropriations, but no general reform was attempted before 
1933. The principal objection to these appropriations was that they 
permitt^ the withdrawal of vast sums from the Federal Titasury, 
year after year, without the ooncurrence, consent, approvd. and 
often without the knowlecjge of (Egresses subsequent to thrJr that 
made the appropriations. They were contrary to the. general policy 
of Congress in preserving to each Congress the right to exercise con' 
trol over current appropriations. The House Committee cm Appro' 
priations of the Seventy'second Congress initiated a study of the 
permanent appropriations, but before it was ready to repmt the 
Senate tried to deal with the question. 

•When the Senate Committee on 'Appropriations reported (Jan. 6, 
1933) on the bill making appropriations for the Treasury and Poet 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 1934, it recommended the addi' 
don of new section to tl^e bill stating “that the laws providing for 
. permanent annual appropriadons be not continued, and that in lieu 
ther^ the sums available to carry out such laws shall be appropriated 
year by year by Congress.”" There were excepted firom t^ ap^lica«|^. 
don of the provisions of the section (1) appropriations to the sinking^ 
fund, (2) appropriadons for the payment of interest on the public 
debt, and (3) appropriations, during the fiscal year 1934, for vocational 
education, these appropriations having already been reduced by the 
Economy Act as continued during the fiscal year 1934. The efiiect of 
this provision would have been to involve the submission to Congress 

— — — . I 
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through the regular Budget channels, of estiinates of amounts needed 
for such purposes. 

During debate in the Senate an amendment to the new section of 
the bill was offered by Senator Warren Austin, of Vermont, stating 
that the provision discontinuing the permanent annual appropria' 
tions should not apply to those for vocational education, colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, or cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work.*' This amendment was strongly defended.** 
Senator Austin maintained that the “whole plan- of cooperation 
between States apd the Federal Government depends upon a per- 
manent appropriation.” The effort to abolish the annual appropria- 
tions was characterijed by Senator Robert La Follette, Jr., of Wis- 
con^, as “a flank^ttack upon these educational policies which have 
been carried on and have been a part of our National policy,” He 
insisted that without a definite annual Federal appropriation it would 
be impossible the States to budget their expenditures for the'co- 
operative entoprises. Senator Walter George, of Georgia, char- 
acterized the attempt to abolish the permanent annual appropriations 
as “nothing less than an act of bad frith” and he observed that most 
of the Senators friroring the recommendation of the committee werr 
originally opposed to every feature of these measures or to the orin- 
ciple involved. . ^ 


There was also some outspoken opposition to the Austin amend- 
ment. The plan of the Smith-Uver and the Smith-Hughes Acts was 
referred to by Sena6or William King, of Utah, as ah experiment, and 
he said he understood that finally the States would take over this 
work. To his suggestion Senator Simeon Fess, t)f Ohio, made an 
emphatic reply and asserted that the Smith-Hughes Act was not tem- 
porary legislation. Senator Thomas Gore, of Oklahoma, thought that 
all policies or systems that could be instituted by the States and car- 
- 'lied on with success without involving cooperation with any other 
State ought to. be left to the individual States, and he believed the ' 
matching of dollars on the part of the Federal Government with 
the Slate governments to be "a dangerous policy" and to breed 
extravagance. 

The Austin amendment was adopted by the Senate.** Later thi‘ - 
new section reco mm e n ded by the committee, as' am«T i d^ . was 
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passed ^ the Senate.** k modified^ll hws providin^fbr permanent 
annual appropriations* * (whether speohe or indefinite) so that after 
June 30, 1934, in lieu of the appropriations qaade tilerein, the 'turns 
available for the purposes of such bws should be such sums (not 
exceeding the amounts provided in such laws) as oiight thereafter be 
-provided therefor from time to time by Congress. Several appropria- 
tions were exempted, including the permanent annual appropriations 
for vocational education, for colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and for cooperative agricultural extension work. 

^ The enure section was finally omitted from the bill oii the recom- 
, tnendadon of a conference committee and it was not contained in the 
bill as enacted into law.f* However, the Chairman of the House Com- 
mitte on Appropriations gave warning that a subcommittee was con- 
sideTMg t^ subject of all permanent appropriations — specific and 
indefinite — and that doubtless some recommendation jwould come 
from^ the c omm ittee, which c^d be considered at the next session of 
Congress when there would be more time.** 

This act contained one provision which affected the a^ropriation 
to ^ Federal Board for Vocational Educadon'for administrate. It 
reduced each permanent specific appropriation available for the fiscal 
year 1934 by such amount as the Director of the Budget might deter- 
mine ikrcMld be equivalent to the savings effected by oertiin economies 
relating principally to personnel in Government emplsry.' 

The question of permanent appropriations was thoroughly inves- 
tigated in 1934 by a subcommittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. Extensive bearings were held covering all of the appro- 
priations in question. 

At the bearing the Director of the iSto^on Service stated that he 
. saw no reason why the Smith-Levef appropriation sboold not be con- 
sidered annually by Congress, since there had bqcn no difficulty in 
obtaining annually from Congr^ the supplementary ■ppropriatiems 
for the Extension Service, which amounted to more than $4,000,000.*^ 
However, he stated that many people in the Statc^tobk the opposite 
view. He raised the question whether a standing appropriadm 


■ Tbd.. pp. nV, 5f7D;U. S. StuT U vtaL 47. I4W. It vu ctmted tkat ckc oorftm M g Goaalttec huj 
It one tine afrenj to ^tiin cW tecaao, eaended n m to oatt Auttia tUc d 

tkoK on tke outiide ^vonog the Uad^^t coUeget end vocatiacnl cduatxio (bed) buey** tad 

when the coao/nne poondered the Better the eecond time "oxaidaibk oppoiitiao tram to dm pcrrioui 
efreemeniT (ftiid., p. 537 ))l 

• Ibid., p. 537». ^ ' 
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flhould be changed to an annual appropriadoo after a State had ac' 


mmusioner of Education made thrice arguments for retaining 
the permanent appropnatio(\s for the colleges of agriculture and mc' 
chanic arts.** He said that to make the appropriations on an annual 
basis would (1) introduce the problem of Federal supervision, over 
these insdtutiorfs, which was quite contrary to the early intention of 
Federal grants for these colleges; (2) introduce an additionahelemcnt’ 
of unoertamty t^t comes from having to depend upon congressioiu^ 
action wheii the institutions are themselves located at points remote 
from Washing[t< 3 n; and (i) produce' confusion and embarrassment by 
having mcdifications of the Federal funds within State appropnadon 
‘pmods. 

The Assistant Canmissioocr for-Vocadonal iducadon submitted 
seven principal reasons why the appropnadons made by the Smith' 
Hughes Act should remain as permanent appropriadons, as foUo\ys: 
(1) No economy in the use of Federal funds would be realiaed, and the 
stability of the prognm would frc seriously impai^n) by any other 
appropriation pobcy; (2) loss of confidence in the assured support of 
the Federal Government would develop in the States, and State* apd 
local communities .could not intelligently make their appropriations 
for vocational education under a policy of annual appropriajons; (3) 
under a policy of annual appropriations, local communities wouljj be 
less^lined to go'ahead with their progress ;'( 4 ) unnecessary expense 
and loss df time would be involved on the part of State leprescnta- 
lives, who^ould be forced each to work for the appropriations; 
(5) the vocational program cannot be expanded one year and contracted 
the next and maintain its rfectivcness; (6) State laws would have to be 
modified. State appropriations in many instances being contingent 
upon the amounts of the Federal allotments; and (7) when the Smith- 
Hughes Act was^ passed, Congress definitely rejected the idea of 
annual appropriations as impractical, and definitely recorded itself in 
favor of perm^ient appropriations.** 

, When the House Committee on Appropriations studied the ques- 
tion, it proceeded op the maxim that “ whatever go^ into the Federal 
Tr^sury shall not be drawn out of it except by the sanction of jthe 
sitting Congress", and it conclude that permanent appropriations 
were “a vicious usurpation of the rights of sitting Congresses" 
and that they complicated administration and made uncertain the 

•• Ibid.. |k 168. ' 

■ Ibid, pp. 176-177. • ■. 
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work of Congress in appropriating money.*® It submitted to the 
House of Representatives a bill to provide that permanent appropria- 
tions be subject to annual consideration by Congress. ■ ' 

In making its recommendations, th^ committee in no man ner dis- 
turbed the permanent appropriations for aid to the States for agri*- 
cultural extension work, the land-grant colleges, and vocational edu- 
cation' in agriculture, home economics, and trades and industries. 
The report said; 

The singling out of these three items fix an exception to the general ruk Mowed in 
the bill of placing permanent appropriations on an annual basis is but a recognition, 
on the part of the committee, of the power, of the propagandizing agencies interested 
. in these appropriauons to perhaps defeat the entire bill on the strength of the inclusioD 

of these items therein. It is ^ fixling of the committee that the good that will 
accrue with the passage of the bill in the form in which it is submitted is sufficient to 
* justify the omissioD <rf appropriations such as those enumerated.ithe inclusion of which 

• would, if experience is a guide, prevent the passage of the bilL“ 

Appartntly the Senate Committee on Appropriations held a different 
view regarding certain of the permanent appropriations. It said, 

“ Anoth^ principle to whic^ the committee Em adhered is that it is 
proper to make cemtinuing appropriations of funds payable to States 
so that the legislatures thereof may unquestionably rely upon the 
receipt of such funds in making up State or county budgets.” ** 

Among the continuing appropriations which the bill subjected to 
annual consideration was the sum appropriated by the Smith-Hughes 
Act to the Federal Board for Vocaticxul Edudation. for salaries and 
expens^. 

The bill was passed by Congress. It was approved by President 
Roosevelt on June 26, 1934.^ 

‘y^6. Reorganization of the Federal 'Administration of Vocational 

Education 

• * V 

H One Teature of the economy program proposed in 1932 was an 

attempt to discontinue Federal cooperation in vocational education. 

• Another feature was an rfort to reorganize andeonsolidate the Federal 
administrative functions. The Economy Committee proposed to 
authorize the Presidi&it to group, coordinate, and consolidate Gov- 

rder to reduce 



•7>d Con*, H. lUpf I4M: H.R. 94|0, Apt. 30, 1534. 
“ 73d Coo*, tiRcpt. 1414. p. 2. 
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The bill to accomplish this purpose required the President to report 

to Congress his Executive ord^s reorgjinixing Government agencies 
and it provided that an Executive order should not become effective 
until after the expiration of 60 calendar days after the order was 
0‘irismitted to Congrcss^inless Congress should sooner approve an 
order. When this proposal was considered in the Senate it was 
amended to authoriae and request the President to proceed, without the 
6Cklay ratriction, to consolidate certain named governmental activ- 
ides, among which education was included, but a provision was added 
to the amendment stating “except that the Board of Vocational Edu' 
cation shall not be abolished.” ** The bill was enacted into law. 
Under its pr<^visions an Executive order became null and void if either 
branch of Congress passed a resplution disapproving the order within 
60 days of the time the order was transmitted to Congress. 

Acting under the Authority vested in him President Hoover issued 
an order on December 9, 1932, consolidating and grouping in the Dc' 
partment of .the Intenor, under an assistant secretary, education, 
health, and recreation aciipnties, and on the same day’he reported 
and other reorganizations to Congress.** The order transferred to the 
Office of Education th^ administrative duties, powers, and functions 
of the federal Board for Vocational Education and ordered the Board 
to serve in an advisory capacity to the Sc<±ctary of the Interior. 

The action of the E* *resident encountered opposition in Congress. 
Representative John Cochran/^ Missouri, introduced irt the House of 
Representatives a resolutiolt disapproving all the reor^nizations re- 
ported by the President on December 9." There was considerable' 
debate on the resolution.** The principal reason put fwth for it was 
that the incoming Presidenl should himself have the oppcHtunity to 
reorganize the Executive Departments.** The resolution was passed 
by the House on January 19, 1933, which nullified the reorganization.*® 
The act authorizing the President .to group, coordinate, and consoli' 
date executive and administrative agencies of the Government jms 

“Con*. JUc. 75; 12155-1211^ 8«e US. Sut. L »oL 47. Pp. 414-4U. 

•EKcutiTC Ojfar Na 5M2; Cn«. lU:.. 76: 254. 

® 72d CcNi(.. W. Ro. JJ4. Dec. 27. 1OT2. Roolutiaa* had already been iotroduizd id tii 

opentiao of the Earoitiac order relatini to the Fedrtal Board to VocatiarBl Ediaatioo (S. Rea. 311 anl 
H. Rea. 130. Sr alao Cans. Rat., 76: SPlf). 

• CoK*. Rac, 76: 2103*2137; 
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aincnded on Klarch 3, 1933.** Acting dnder the authority to make 
reorganizationa. President Roosevelt on June 10, 1933, issued an order 
. transferring the functions of the Federal Board for V9cational Educa- 
tion the Department of the Interior and h^ stipulated that th^ Board 

should act in an advwry capacity without compensation.** 

-'^prdcr of the President was carried out ayothe functions of the 
Vocational Education wer/ transferred to the De- 

^ 10* 1933. the administration of ' 

the vco^nal education and the rehabilitariorr functions were trans- 
ferred byl«^. Secretary of the Interior to the Office of Education.** 

In announcing the Secretary Ickes said that it was “not to 

be interpreted as any ciimilment of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the field o£ vocational education," and he announced a 
policy of promoting “^e development of this highly important part of 
the field of education v^ously." In accepting the added responsi- 
bility the Commissioner of Education, George F. Zook, wrote: 

I wfll. to the best of my ability, promote the caiue of vocational education vigorously 
and wisely. I trust this union of educational for^ in the Federal Gov^nment will 
increase the effectiveness of the service which the Federal Government renders to the 
States and lool communities in the conduct of their educational programs. 

7. Reduction of the Appropriations for Vocational Education 

(1933, 1934) 

Although the attempts made in the Seventy-second Congress to. 
discontinue Federal cooperation in vocatit^l education were not suc- 
cessful, that Congress made material reductions in the appropriations 
for this service. When the Senate Committee on Appropriations re- 
ported on the economy bill in 1932 it recommended the addition of 
sections which, for the fiscal year 1933, (1) reduced by 10 percent the 
appropriations made to the States by the Smith-Hu^es Act; (2) re- 
duced by 10 percent the appropriations authorized for vocational edu- 
cation in the Territory of Hawaii and the Territory of Puerto Rico; 
and (3) reduced by $500,000 the appropriation to the States and Terri- 
tories authorized by the George-Reed Act, thus authorizing for this 
purpose an appropriation of $1,500,000.** The committee recom- 
mended also that in lieu of the annual appropriations made by the Smith- 
Hughes Act for the Federal Board for Vocational Education an appro- 

' I 

“ U3. Stat. L.. voJ. 47. p. 1517. One amendment required a coocurrent resolution of the Senate and the 
House of Repfeaentativts to dimpprove an Eiecutive order reorgsnmng lovemmem asencki. 
w Executive Order No. 6166. The order was elective 6l days from date. 
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priation of not more than $200,000 ‘be authorized for the Board. 
This amendment was passed by the Senate without debate.*® 

« The conference committee on the bill agreed to the provisions of the 
amendment relating to appropriitions to the States ancTTerritorics, 
but Ae provision substituting for the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1933'made by the Smith-Hughes Act for the Federai^goard for Voca' 

^ tional Education, an authorization of an -appropna^lpn of the same 
amount was not accepted.** This agreement was.acc^ted by the 
Senate and the House and it was included in the law.*^ The same pro- 
vision was continued for the fiscal year 1934 by the art to maintain 
the credit of the United States Government.** 

The act making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year 1934 contained “one provision which 
affected the appropriation for the Federal Board for Vocational Edu' 
cation.** It reduced each permanent specific appropriation available 
for the fiscal year 1934 by such amount as the Director.of the Budget 
, might determine would be equivalent to the savings effected by cer- 
tain economies relating principally to salaries of Government per- 
sonnel and the filling of vacancies. 

These acts resulted in material reductions of the appropriations for 
vocational education. (See Appendix IX.) 

The Executive order issued by President Roosevelt on June 10, 
1933, to reorganize the Federal administration of vocational education 
and rehabilitation was also intended to abolish 25 percent of the fol- 
lowing functions: (1) Cooperative vocational education and rehabili- . 
tation, (2) payments for agricultural experiment stations, (3) cc/ 
operative agricultural extension work, and (4) endowment and main- 
tenance of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts.*® This action was in keeping with the pledge made by the 
Democratic Party to reduce the expenses of the Government by 25 
percent. 

Members of the Senate at once took cognizance of the President’s 
action. Senator Warren Austin, of V^ont, introduced in the 
Senate a bill to amend the act vesting in the President authority to 
make reorganizations of the executive and administrative agencies, so 
as to limit his authority in abolishing functions.** At the same time 

•• CoBf. R«-., ^s•. 12151 
" 72d Coo*.. ILIUpt. 1S57, p. 1 J. 

^ ?d. 47. MX 411-412.. 

” 73d Coof Pint Seadoo. Stat. of cbe U.8.A., p. 13. Cf. vol. 47, p. 1511. 
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&nator William Borah, of Idaho, introduced a joint resolution sus- 
pending until 60 days after the beginning of the next session of Con' 
gress the portion of the Executive order relating to payments for agri' 
cultural experiment stations, cooperative agricultural extension' work, 

, and agricultural colleges.” ' Senator Charles McNary, of Oregon, 
introduced a joint resolution disapproving the section of the Executive 
order of June 10, 1933, relating to the reduction of cooperative yoca' 
tional education and rehabihtation, payments for agricultural experi' 
ment stations, cooperative agricultural extension work, and endow' 
ment and maintenance of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic ar^!” 

The McNary resolutioft was briefly debated on several occasions. 
It was intimated that President Roosevelt would not object to sus' 
pending the part of the order in question and that he would likely - 
respond to the purpose of the r^lution, wh^er it actually became 
effective or not.” The resolution was amended and passed by the 
Senate on June 15, 1933. It was intended to suspend the part of the 
Executive order in question “ until the convening of the next session 
of the Congress and for 60 days thereafter.” 

The President acted on the suggestion of the Senate and deferred 
until 60 days after the opening of the second session of the Seventy' 
third Congress, the effective date of the part of the order which was 
under discussion.” '^he effective date of this particular section was 
on l^ebruary 6, 1934, deferred by the President to April 10, 1934,” 
and on the same day he revoked the section, he having upon fur- 
ther investigation determined that its provisions were “ not in the 
public interest or consistent with the eflficient operation of the 
Government." ” 

8. Additional Federal Aid for Vocational Education 

The George-Recd Act autEbrized additional Federal appropriations ’ 
for vocational education in agriculture and home economics covering a 
5-year period, which ended on June 30, 1934. During this period > 
eflforts were made to obtain additional Federal grants for education in 
trades and industries. Eventually, in 1934, the George-Ellzey bill, 
providing further Federal aid for the three types of vocational educa- 

•»7MCon».,S. J.RcfcSi 
“7MCem«..3.J. Rt».'63. 

Cong. Ree., 77: 608o, 6082. It wa* cadent that the Houk of Repreteotatlvci would not act on the 
rctolutioti dnee the time for adjourameot waa near. 

** Eietutive Order No. 6221. 
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tion, was passed to take effect at the expiration of the George* Reed 
Act. This development began with the Capper-Reed bill in the 
Seventieth Congress. * 

The Cappev'Reed bill. This bill was drafted by the American 
Vocational Association and introduced in Congress in March 1930 by 
Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, and Representative Daniel Reed, 
of New York.®* It was designed to authorize an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1931, and for each year thereafter during 
a period of 3 yeiars, a sura exceeding by $1,000,000 the sum appropri- 
ated for the preceding year. These sums were to be allotted to the 
States and Territories on the basis of Iheir nonfarm population, but 
, the annual allotment to any State or Territory was to be not less'than 
$10,000. For the purpose of providing the minimum allotments an 
additional appropriation of $110,000 was to be authorized annually 
for 4 years. Also, there was to be authorized an annual appropriation 
of $150,000 for the Federal Board for Vocational Education to carry 
out the provisions of the act. ) 

The appropriations were to be subject, to the.si^e conditions and 
limitations as the appropriations made by the Smith-Hughes Act. 
They were to be expended for the promotion, establisliment, and con- 
duct of vocational education for the training of (1) pehpns who had 
entered i^pon or who were preparing to enter upon emplbyment in 
specific commercial pursuits; (2) persons who were preparing to e/iter 
upon employment in specific trade or industrial pursuits, including 
those oLa technical nature; ind,^(3) persons who had left the full-time 
school or class and had entered upon employment in trade or industrial 
pursuits. 

Three principal purposes lay behind this proposal. The first was 
to make more provision for the education of employed persons.** The 
Smith-Hughes Act was based largely, though not entirely, on the 
need for day schools and it was not adequate to provide for all em- 
ployed persons who could profit by vocational education.' A second 
purpose of the measure was to make possible a better adjustment of 
Federal appropriations to the ability of the Statw to use them effec- 
tively. The provisions were sufficiently flexible to permit the adap- 
tation of educ;ation in trades and industries to the needs of the States.™ 
The problem of technological unemployment, which was hardly antic- 
ipated in 1917* made flexibility in trade and industrial education 
absolutely essential. 




" 7Ut Cong.. S. 3969 and H. R. 10821. 
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The third puroose of the measure was to provide -Federal aid fo 
ehcourag^ the States in developing educational programs for workers 
employed in commercial occupations, including business management 
subj^ for workers in other occupational fields. A special appropria' 
tioh^ aidhn developing courses for workers employed in commercial 
occupations was not included in the Smith-Hughes Act because it 
Was felt that there was no great scarcity of trained workers in this 
field. By a liberal interpretation of the act certain moneys could be 
spent in the part-time continuation schoob on commercial subjects for 
' einployed workers 14 to 16 years of age.” By 1930 the feeling'had 
developed- that commercial education was not- only insufficient in 
extent of occupations irtcluded, but also* inadequate in vocational 
effectiveness.” It was stated that there was ^t need to pbee the 
training of commercial teachers oaa par with the training of teachers of 
a^culture, trades and ihdustriw, and home economics.^* 

The Capper-Reed bill was strongly promoted by the American Vo- 
- cational Association ,and it had widespread support.” It wasjbr a 
variety of reasons urged as “a national necessity."” The Smith- 
.Hughes fund for trade and industrial education was all used. In fact, 
it was stated that approximately $4.60 of S^te and local money was 
spent for cv^ dolbr of Federal money used for vocational education. 
Aldiough an impressive number of wage earners and students were en- 
rolled in trade and industrial classes and schoob, a far greater propor- 
tion cDuld be reached if fimds were avaibble. .. Further Federal cooper- 
ation with the States in trade and industrial education and commercial 
.education was ‘needed to aid injsolving the problems incident to the 
continuous vocational retraining of wage earners temporarily unem- 
ployed or unsteadily employed owing to industrial and economic 
chang^. There ^ a growing demand for training junior vocational 
technicians in industrial processes. Further Federal cooperation with 
the States was urged to meet the demand for the training of foremen, 
supervisors, and teachers of wage earners. Additional Federal funds 
v^e urged tosti mul ate part-time education for the wage-earning boys 
ancj girb not reached by any form of orguiiaed education. It was also 
said that more Federal funds, were needed for research in, and the 
evaluation of, vocational training and the dissemination of such fai^. 

Supra, p. no/ ^ 

"HomeCpiiuiuttttoo Educ»tio«». Htarin* oo H. R. 10S2I. Mif 7. 8, and 14, 1930 p 82. 
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Much emphasis was placed on the civic aspect of vocational training 
by the advocates of the bill.” 

. ^ new featu^ to be included in the vocational education system 

undCT the bill was commercial education. It was stated that Federal 
cooperation with the States .in this held would raise the standards of 
that training to the standards ip modem business organization.** ^ 

The only pronounced opposition at the hearings on the bill was 
voiced by Frank L. Peckham, representing the Sentinels of the Re- 
publi^^® He held the bill to be unconstitutional for he stated that Con- 
gress nad no authority to legislate on such matters as that contem- 
pbted in the bill. He also contended that the «bill was unconstitu- 
tional since it proposed to divert funds which the Federal Government 
collected “through its taxing power for Federal purposes” and apply 
. them to local activities over which the Government had no power and 
to which it owed no responsibility. 

Although the expenditures contemplated- in the measure were not at 
that time in accord with the financial program of the President,* *® both 
the Senate and the House committees in charge of the bill held hear- 
ings and near the close of the Seventy-first Congress they reported the 
bill favorably.*' The measure was not considered by the Hous^ of 
Representatives. In the Se.iate the bill was read and amended on 
March 3, 1931, and then, at the suggestion of Senator Hiram Binglum, 
of -Connecticut, it was passed over.** Congress consequently ad- 
journed without taking further action. 

The Capper'Patterson bill . — Two circumstaftces were unfavorable 
to the further extension of Federal cooperation in vocational educa- 
tion by the Seventy-second Congress (1931-33). First, in October 
1931, the Natibnal Advisory Committee on Education, which was 
. very critical oy the Federal cooperative arrangements in education, 
recommended that no additional laws be enacted granting Federal aid 
to the States in support of special types of education.** Second, as 
has already been stated. President Hoover and Congress took definite - 
steps to curtail the expenses of the Fcdcraf Government, beginning 
in 1931, which resulted in material reductions of the Federal aid for 
voca^onal education. 



n Ibid, pp. 196-199. 

^ Bo^rd for VocitioQal Educadocu Fourtetmh Annual Report, pp. 53-54. 

^ Houm Committm on Education, Hnrinp on H. R. 10621. May fc f , and 14. 1930, pp. 229 f. 
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Although the times were h^t auspicious, Representative Lafayette 
Patterson, of Alabama, and Senatos£appe^ introduced in the Seventy- 
second Congress a bdl for the further development of vocational edu- 
cation.** It proposed to authorize appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation in the several States and Territories, which were idmtical in 
amount and method of allotment with the appropriations^cQpo^ed^ 
by the earlier Cappet-Reed bill. These appropriations were to begin 
with the fiscal year 1933. No appropriations were proposed for the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The appropriations were to be expended in ;he promotion, estab- 
lishment, and conduct of instruction for vi/agc earners in part-time 
schools or chsscs, evening schools or classes, and/or intensive day 
or evening preparatory courses , and for research on such instruction. 
The edtlCation was to be (1) for the training of wage earners who 

- had ^ft the full-time school and cnterc4 upon employment, and (2) 
for short intensive preparatory instruction for unemployed wage' 
earners 18 years of agej and^over who had severed their Mnnection 
with full'time'schools and were seeking occupational ‘adjustment. 

Apparently the bill received no serious consideration by the legis- 
la tors. It was not reported from coinmittce. 

The George Ellzey Act.— By 195^ it appeared that a critical situation 
^ had developed in vocational education. The Gcorgc-Rccd Act would 
expire in>Jui\e 1934. The administration which took office in March 
^ 1933 was pledged to a policy of economy; it had promised a reduction 
6f 25 percent in Government expenses.** The support of public 
schools WM becoming more artd more difficult throughout the country, 
owing to the economic depression. 

Howevfer, there were hopeful features iri the situation. President 
f Roosevelt had in July 1932 expressed himself as follows-; 

I bdkve Uwoughly in agricultural education. I regard it a. one of the moat impor* 
tant and ewential branches of the whole educational effort that it being carried on in' 
the United Stata. I am<a firm believer alao in the value of the cooperative reaearch 
^ and cxperii^tal work and the extension aervice which State inatitutiona, in cooper- 
atioD with ftip Federal Government, are rendering. 

- I it would be. nothing rfmrtof-a disaster if any of thia work were aerio^ 

quruiled. Particularly in thcae times when farmers arc having such a desperate 
struggle to maintain themaelvea, 1 think it auprenfely important that they should 
have the be^t of the expert advice that coUegea. eaperidknt atationa. and extension 
aer^ are able to give them, and it is equally important that we should continue to 
hold out to dieir children oppoctunitiea for an education that wiU make them some- 
thing more than field drudge ' 

•*72dCoof,IlR.8Ml.Jin.22,I9S2;8. J884, Feb.24. 1931 
■ Cane. lU, W;. 2648. . . 
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What I have aaid with teapect to the agn^ultunl colleges a^ th^ Mrvioea 
applies with equal force to lesser schools of agriculture and to the agricultural 
education now bong carried on with such excellent promise in consolidated high 
schools in the rural communities.** 

Also he had stated that “wc must increase vocational education for 
tho^ children who otherwise could not receive adequate, training;'’ 
and he had said, “The Federal Government, without in any way 
taking away the right and duty of the several States to manage their 
own educational affms, can act as a clearing house of information and 
as an incentive to’highcr standards.”^' 

Many Members of Congress had on former occasions shown a deep 
intCT^t in vocational education. Also there was a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of the citizens to look to the Federal Government 
for assistance in the efFam^to . maintain public schools during the 
depression. 

. {An important mbve*was made by holding in Washington a Citizens' 
Conference on Vocational Education and the Problems of Reconstruc- 
* tion. May 4 and 5v ,l1^3.“ The conference reported that in all parts 
of the country ^ere was a ooordinatioh of vocational education and 
extension woric/with -emergency activities. It considered the funda- 
mental proJkMitions underlying a long-time program of vocational 
cducatioiyartd stated the requirements .to fulfill those propositions. 

. The conference went bn record “as believing t^t a system of educa- 
tion carries out th& spirit of the ‘new deal’ only when it provides 
adequate vocational training service for the rank and file of our people, 
rural and urban, juvenile and adult, and employed and unemployed.’’ 

Several bills prfiposiog Federal aid for vo^ridnal education were, 
presented to Congress in 1934. One was introduced in the Senate by 
' Senator Walter George, of Georgia.** Practically the identical bill was 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Representative Russell 
EUzey, of Mississippi, and by Representative Lamar Jeffers, of Ala- 
bama.*® A fourth bill was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative Lorihg Black, Jf., of New York, at the request 
of the American Vocational Association.** * 

The first three i^ed bills were to ■authorize annual appropriations 
of $3,750,000, beginning with the fiscal year 1935, to be allotted to 

the States and Temtorics. One-third was for agricultuial education, 

— ' ‘ ' 

• Cpiif. Ra., 77: 5W9-59Sa Prtm a letter td tae editor rf the Progrmive PeniKT andSowluni Rureliif. 

, ^ Ibwl, p. 5960i ^ 

» Cofif. 77: 4579. - ' 

•• 73dCooc.,8. 2H9.>n. 10. 1934. ♦ 

"7W CoQ|^ H.R. 7059. Jtn. 18, 1934; H.R. 7009. Jan. 19. 1934. 

•• 73d Goof.. HR. 700^ Feb. 8, 1934. Set Houie Committcf on Education, Hranog nn H.R, 7802 ! 

* Feb. 20 and 21, 1934. p. 5. - ) 
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onC'third for cducstion in home economics, and onC'third for^ trade 
and industrial education. Also, an annual appropriation of $100,000 
was to be authorized for the Office of Education for the administration 
of vocational education. The Black bill included th^ appropriations 
and it provided a minimum annual allotment of $5,000 to each State 
^*1 Territory for each of the three helds of vocational education; and 
to provide the mirumum allotments, an additional annual appropriation 
of $ 64,500 was to be authorized. , 

Extensive hearifigs on the bills were held by the House Committee 
on Education.** All the statements made at the bearing were favor* 
.able. Several members of the committee were critical of Federal aid 
for education in home economics; they seemed not to regard' this form 
of vocational education as a matter of Federarcojicem in the same 
way as education in agriculture and trades and industries. Also, 
several members suggested that some States contributed more to the 
Federal Government for this service than they received. One Repre* 
sentative said the Government “gives nothing to any of the States 
except one or two backward States." The reply to this objection 
was, first, that many workmen trained in a State move to another, 
and, second, that the' sale of manufactured articles depends on the 
purchasing power of the people in all the States and that purchasing 
power depends on earning power. A number of the members of the 
committee were strongly opposed to.^ederal aid for education. 

In spite of the faling in the committee against Federal aid for educa* 
tion, the members made a unanimous favorable repprt to the House." 
However, the report included the following statement: 

The ctMomittee believes there is no question of the grut value of vocational educa* 
Son in each of these phasu mentioned. Vocational education has made a splendid 
sodal contnbution, as evidenced by the testimony and reports of those appearing 
before the committee in favor of this bill. But it is believed that this problem of voca> 
tional education is essentially a problem for the individual State while it is able to 
cany on. 


The committee reported the bill “ as an emergency measure during 
the present depression." It thought “that this is ndt the proper 
year and tiine to withdraw Federal aid, as this action would mean 
probably ^e immediate loss of employment to many people engaged 
in this work, and there is tk> desire on the part the committee to 
bring about this situation." At the same time, the committee made 
the fi^oyring statement: 


* Houk Onamittec oo Educstian, Hearini oo HJL TOi9. Pcb. 8, 19)4; Hcsni^ on H.R.78m, Feb. 30 
sad 21. 1934. 

«7M C(M*. HTRept. 861. 
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•• recoounended itrongly thit the Statca put tHar bouee* in order u>d prepm 
thcmaclvet; ju*t a* non u p om Me . to*take over thu whole progr a m o^ vocational 
educatnn, and nd the Federal Government of a taak which it p ro p erly the duty of 
the Sute. 

A number of reasons were advanced why the bill should be eructed.** 
It was stated that the revenues for thc'supjxjrt of pniblic schools were 
derived principally from taxes on property, that these taxes were not 
yielding enough revenue to support the schools, and that the schools 
therefore laced a serious crisis. Reference was made, to the Federal 
emergency rehef giv-en to the States to continue their schools in the 
smaller communities, which emphasized the plight of public education. 
Attention was called to the “ youth problem " which confronted the 
country owing to the fact that under the industrial codes practically 
al! the youth under 18 years of age were Idiut out of industry and were 
therefore unemployed. There was a great increase in the high'sehool 
enrollment but the usual high'sehool courses were ill'adapted to many 
pupils since large numbers of pu^ls were either unfitted to go to 
college or not interested in collc^ study. Thu situation, it was 
pointed out, placed an added' responsibility on vocational education. 
The plea was maefe on a number of occasions that under ,the prevail- 
ing conditions it was impossible for the States to continue their pro- 
grams of vocational education unless Federal aid vifas continued. The 
educational emergency was a telling argument. 

Three amendments to the bjll. all ofivhich were adopted, were 
suggested by the committee.** They reduced the authorized appnv 
pnatidns to $3,000,000 a year and liifTited the authorization to 3 years. 
Also a minimum of $5,000 was provided for each State or Territory 
for each of the three types of vocational education and an appropria' 
tion of $84,603 was authorized for 3 years to provide the mi nimum 
allotments. * 

Two other amendments were proposed but both were rejected.** 
The first, submitted by Representative William Connery, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, was to deny the Federal appropriations to any State 
or Territory if the teachers, supervisors, and directors to receive pay 
from the appropriations were denied “ the right of joining any legal 
organization of their own choosing." It was stated that t^ proviso 
was requested by organized labor to protect the right of school teach' 
ers to (Xganize in unions. The ot^r amendment, submitted by Repre- 
sentarive Oscar De Priest, of Illinois,-' was to require that in States and 

* Cf. kcAringi Dentiooed ibovc; Conf. 78:^272-5274, 7>71-7574, 7465-7466, 7471-7474. 
"CMi.it;K..78:7474. 

■ fbid., pp. 7474-r7477. 
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TcrritoriM where there are separate schools for white and colored 
^ pupils, the funds “ be divided according to population based on the 
last United States Census.” Both amendments were objected to on 
the ground that they would inject Federal control into the bill- Repre- 
sentative- Rene Dc Rouen, of Louisiana, attempted to have tly. bill ’ 
recoqimitted to the Committee on Education, with mstructions to 
reduce the appropriation. to the Office of Education from $100,000 to 

mooo.. 

The_bill was debated in the House on April 25 and 26, 1934, and it 
was fiassed on the latter date, no votes being recorded.*^ It 
passed by the Senate on May iDTwithout debate or amendment.** On 
May 21, 1934,- it was approved by President Roosevelt.** , 


9.,JJnited Statcs-Junibr Pbcement Service 

The act of Congress approved June 6,.l933, establishing.^ national 
system of employment offices may become a significant factor m the 
* program of vocatiorul education.' It establishes as a bureau in the 
Department of Labor, the Uryted States Employment Service, which' 
' is toY>romote and develop a national system of employment offices .for 
men, women, and Juniors who are legally qualified to engage in rainful 
occupations. Other duties of the service include furnishing ai^ pub- 
lishmg information as to opportunities for employment ana other 
information of value in the operation of the^ystenw 
The act authorizes the appropriation of $l,500,Cw for the fiscal year 
1934 and $4,(jtX),'600 yearly, thereafter until June 30, 1938, after which 
«<ate“ sums armually as the Congress may deem necessary.” 

In order to obtain appropriations a State, through its legisbture, is 
required to accept the provisions of the act and authorize the creation 
of a State agency, empowered to cooperate with the United Stafes 
' Employment Service. A State is^ also required to subtpit to the 
director of the United States Employment Service fen his approval 
detailed plans for carrying out the provisions of the act, and to 
‘ such reports concemirtg its operations and expenditures as Ahall be 
prescribed by the director. 

Provisions are -made for a Federal Advisory Council, ^established by 
the director and composed of saen and women representing employers, 

• employees, and the public for' the purpose of formulating policies ahd 

r Ibid^ p. 7477. , ' , 

• Ihid.. p. S473. ^ 

• • Ibid., p. 9J75. (See Appeilii V.) ^ 

> 7W CoQf., Ut Sett, ci UjIA.. p. US. ' ^ * 
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discussing problems relating to employment. T^ierc has hc€t\ created 
a Committee on Junior Placement of t^c Federal Advisory Coun<3** 
of the United States Emj^oyment Service and the Commissioner of 
Education has been named as chairman of the committee, ‘ t/v 
This new cooperative system, particglatly as it relates to jlSoiors. 

/• ^11 probably bear an important relation to vocational education, since 

any program of education which assumes the responsibility for vtx:a' 
tional guidance and vocational training, has as lA goal the placement 
of its pupils in gainful employment. 


.s 
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’ ^ Chapter III 

Federal Cooperation in Civilian Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

r 

1. The 'Early Evolution of the Idea 

•( 

One of the important prohlcms of an industrial society is to provide 
for people who are crippled or otherwise physically disabled. No 
accurate data are available to indicate the number of persons who 
belong to the category mentioned, but it was conservatively ^ti' , 
mated in 1918 that 14,000 serious permanent disabilities occurred 
^'annually among American wage earners.* The average age of the 
workers thus disabled was estimated at from 30 to 35 years, which 
indicates that their life expectancy was from 20 to 30 years. ,On this 
basis it is" apparent that the total number of seriously disabled wage 
earners in the United States in 1918 was approximately 280,000. 

Society has more and more become conscious of this problem, partly 
through efforts of individuals and private brganizations. Among the 
carlj^ means employed to cope with it were the workmen's c»mpensa' . 

' tion acts passed by a number of States, beginning in *1911.* Expe' “ 
^rience soon deuionstrated, however, that money benefits were not 
always suflScient to alleviate the condition of the workmen or to 
lessen the effects of the physicardisability. In numerous cases there 
was need for a means whereby the disabled’wprkman Could be trained 
for a new kind of work. 

The reaWtion of this problem by the public was gfeatly increased 
through the V^orld War. *rhe European nations very early learned 
the value, of rehabilitating their disabled soldiers, many of whom after 
retraining became as useful aS they had been before they were inca' 
pacitated.* The expftruince ot those countries was canvassed by the 
United States soon after it entered the war, and in 1918 Congress 
passed thj Smith'Sears Act for the vocational rehabilimtion and 
return to civil emplo3ment of disabled persons discharged from the mil- 

• us. CofifrcM, Commitlca on fducatiaa and Laljpa. Joint hearinp on 8. W2, Da. Iw, II, Aid 12. 
I9I«.*p. 16. 

• Kiatz, John Au^l, Vocation;' T^.(habi]itatkxi In toe United States, p. 4. , 
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itary and naval forces of the United States.* This work was entirely 
a Federal project, the States having no part in it. 

In the meantime the movement to make State provision for disabled 
•civilians went on apace. An organization Imown as the “Red 
Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men” was founded in 
New York City (1917) for the p^pose of research and ‘demonstration 
in rehabilitation work.* This organization, under the leadership of 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, early in 1918 became active in promoting 
State legislation for vocational rehabilitation.® A modd bill was 
prepared which a number of States, particularly New Jersey, followed 
in drafting laws. 

, The first State legislative action occurred in Massa^iusetts (1918) 
when an ait was passed to provide for the training and instruction of 
■persons whose capacity to earn a living had -been destroyed or im^ 
pahed through. industrial accident.^ Other States soon followed and 
b^^une 2, 1920, 12 hM 'enacted vocationahrehabilitation bws.* 
Dniv 


e 


Only six States had, however, begun work. 

2. The Early Movement for Federal Cooperatiem .. y. 

Whcn>»the Smith'Searl bill was drawn' by a con^ence, it was 
proposed to include the rehabilitation of disabled dk^ns.® The 
committees of Congress which considered the bill al^o \ive thought 
to the desirability of including provisions for the vocational rehabih 
itation of persons disabled in industry. An amendment was actually 
proposed to accomplish that purpose,'® and an organized campaign, 
which met with much favorable response, was conducted tp insert 
the amendment in. the bill." 

The proposal was omitted from the Smith-Sears bill for several rea' 
sons.'* * There was a fear t^t the rehabilitation of disabled civilians 
might delay the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors since 
no instructors had been developed for such service. The rehabih 
itation of soldiers and sailors was a Federal project entirely while the 

• wJ. W. p. 617. Tke tnining wu orpnurd under ihc Fci^nl Bo«rd for Voatioial Educa> 
lioo. but to 1921 it wa§ tnoifrired lo the newly OTBanize'd Vetenm* Bureau. 

• Faria, John Culbm. Three Year* Work for Handicapped Men. pp. 12-14. In November 1919^ 
the oaiDc waa cKanfoed to the In^tutc for Crippled and Diaabled Men. 

• Ibid, pp. 77-78, 

’ M a a a a c l i lae tta. General Acta, 1918, cb. 231. 

• Kn|||U John Alibel, c!p. dt., p. 17. 

• UH. Co o f r eaa. Commiccta on Education and Labor, op. dt., pp. 6-7, 55/ 

*»UJ. Concreaa, Committca on .fiducattoo and Labor. Joint Hearififa on 8. 4284 ind H.R. 1I56T 
Apr. 30, May 1 and 2, 1918. pp. 78-90, 92-93. 

« U.8. Concreaa. Committea on Educarioo and Labor, Joint Hcaringa on 8. 4922. pp. 58-62.* ‘ 

Cong. Rae., 58: 1381-1382, 908J. 
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rehabilitation of avilians waa a project for State and Federal coopera- 
tion; to place diem in the same bill would, it was thought, be produc- 
tive of confusion. Those in charge of the Smith-Sears bill promised 
however, to introduce a measure for civilian rehabilitation as soon as’ 
the oAct program was weU under way, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Edumtion was ready to undertake it, and a reasonable number 
of^epared experts were available tp carry on a program. 

mOTtlw^r the passage of the Smith-Sears Act, Senator 
Moke Smith, of Georgia, introduced in the Senate a bill to provide 
for promoting the rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or 
other^ and their, return to civil employment.** A similar bill was 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Representative 

held on 

these bills and the ccjmmittees made favorable reports,'* but Coneress 
gave no consideration to them. , ^ 

A variety of motive im^lW thlse wt>o promoted this lemUdon 
^.TOnomK purpoK.waJ strongly urged." It waa brought out 
that the econoimc loss reulting from serious disabilitie came about 
in two ways. First, the disabled worker ceased Co contribute to 
teem^ process, and. second, he generally became more or lee 
helplee and frequently almost entirely dependent.' He lost his 
ambitioo and became an economic liability. This social and economic 

-«'?te ^ a heavy charge oh society; much of it could be overcome 

*^h proper physical and vobtionalgilehabilitaticJn. Such rehabil- 

itaticfc It was-^d, would cost less than the loss from idleness and 
I^dency. m World War led to a larger realization of the firt 
tl^hi^n labor was one of the nation’s most \^luable assets. 

humanitarian purpose was also sttongly urged.'* The plight 
P the ^tims was tragic. Their helplessness led to family deteriora' 
non. The edition ^d care of children wa. curtailed and in many 
ca^ the chilien haJb begin their wage«ming life prematurely. 

The national aspect of the problem was emphasizeef This work. 

It stated, was for the welfare of the people of the whole country 
It jbstly caUed for contributions from the Federal Treasury A com- 
mon mterwt m national progress demanded that no effort be spared 
to reestablmh on a.planfe of independence those who had met disaster. ‘ 
The war, it was said, emphasized the idea thkt the struggle between 

>• 65t^ Goner. S..«02. * «*. 

»‘65th Cone.. H.R. 127«ind 12880. 

“ 65th Cone.. S.IUpt. 630; flnUpt. 1064. 

MIWd,pp.M.S«.45,55. ^ 
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nations is an industrial struggle and that men in industry render a 
■ national service just as the men in the hghting army. It was a national 
duty to conserve the resources of the country. Thus it was urged 
that national justice, national strength, and national necessity de- 
manded legulation for the vocational rehabilitation of the industrially 
disabled persons. 

This proposed legislatira, it wm said, was necessary to complete 
the line of service begun under the Smith-Hughes Act.** The 
machinery was already established in the Federal 'Government and 
the States to cany out a program of civilian rehabilitation without 
great diflSculty. The rehabilitation of the disabled soldiers and 
sailors was resulting in the accumulation of valuable experience and 
the Government was therefore in a position to give direction to the 
work. That direction, it was believed, was needed by the States. 

Undoubtedly the tendency toward national organization in eco- 
nomic life helped to emphasize the national aspect of the problem. 
This tendency was greatly strengthened by the organization of the' 
Nation for war purposes. Its further development appears inevitable. 

The proposal had excellent support. The American Association 
fist Labor Legislation conducted an active campaign as early as the 
fall of 1918 in behalf of the measure.*® The American Museum of 
Safety, ^e United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Nationd Association of Manu- 
fkturers, the New York State Industrial Comjtfu^ion, the Federal 
Board for Vocatiori^ Education, the Red Cross Institute for Qippled 
* and Disabled Men, and other groupp and individuals’ promoted the 
movement. Thus the support was broadly representative of the 
manufacturing interests, the labor interests, the philanthropic inter- ' 


the Smith bill was ^vorably reported from committee, and in the 


tenders ot the bill in the Senate were Hoke Smiyi, of Georgia, Williim 

»Ibid. PP.V7. 

Ibid., pp. 4>-4l. , * 

" 66tb Cofig.. 5. IS. introduce by Semtor Hoke Smith. oT Georgia; H:R, 1206, introduced by Reprc' 
CS preaemative Simeoa Fcia. of Ohio; , 


Mts^^d the governmental interests of the country. 

3. Federal Cobperation Provided 

The bill was introduced in the ensuing Congress.*' In the Senate 
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Kenyon, of Iowa; and Kenneth McKellar. of Tennessee. Among^the 
outspoken protagonists in the House of Representatives wwe Simeon 
Fess, of Ohio; William Bankhead, of Alabama; Horace Towner, 'nf' 
Iowa; and John Nolan, of Califemia. , i- ' 

The opposition in the Senatetas voiad principally by three men. 
Senator William Kin^ of Utah, bclievedv. the States were “ being ' 
debauched by Federal appropriations”, their “vitality and moraT 
fiber were being weakened.*® The appropriation of Federal funds 
to the States he thought was wholly wrong in principle. Senator 
Joseph Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, opposed the biU because of* 
the unfair system of apportionment ” of the appropriations whereby 
the n|[ier States helped to pay for work in the poorer States in the 
South and the far West.** Senator Lawrence Sherman, of Illinois, 
r^ded t^c bill w^ its broad provisi<5n» for a great variety of dis- 
abled persons as “a misdirected measure of charity.'” *‘ This bill and 
others like it for education were, he thought, “no more nor less thmi * 
bribes, open ?nd direct, to- the State authorities.”** A “wave of 
maudlin sentiment,’'' he said, was “washing over this country,” 
which would not subside until the people’s incomes had b^ impaired 
and their soisibilities had been shocked “by the worthless element 
-of humanity t^abuses those sensibilities.” ** * 

The oppositl^ in th^_ House of Representatives was particularly 
markecL ^presentative Simeon Fess said it had developed in an ' 
. ^riexpe^d manner and was “the result q{ weeks of propa^^.”**' 
According to Mr. Fess the opposition did. not go to the merits of the 
.,bm, it was father directed at the Federal ^d for Vocational Educa- 
tion in its rehabilitation of soldiers and ‘ jai/prs because the Bbard 
could not do what certain people desired. It was argued by the 
opposition that the Government ought jipt to extend this aid in its 
' existing financial cohdftion.** The tiifie fqr'such legislation vns said 
to be inopportune because the Federal B(^d for Vocational Education 
was unable to discharge the duties alix^’dy placed upon it.*® It was 
also insisted that the Gove^ent had no duty to rehabilitate a man 
who had been crippled iii private enterprise.*' One Member of the 
House made a vigorous attack on the bill on the plea that uncon- 




“Ctwf. JUc.r 58:514, 515. ' 

** Ibid., p. 116. 

“ Ibid., p. J 389. 

>• Ibid., p. 1385. ' ^ 

»» Ibid., p. 1388. 

" Ibid., p, 6552. 
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of the States rather than the Fed^ Govern 
sentatives did not think there wii^any great ^ 
for Federal cooperation in civilian rehabili 
debate- in the House of Representatives^^^TM iSther acrimonious. 
^Many statements made showed that the purposes of the measure were 
not clearly understood. "T^he bill finally passed the House by a vote 
of 196to-105.®‘ ■ . *■ * • . 


this type was a duty ‘ 
lent.” Several Repre- 
lancf from the people 
fuon.®* Some of the 


The Fess bill then went to the Seriate. That body had already 
passed the Smith bill for vocational fchabilitation.®* It consequently 
referred the Fess bill to the Committee on Education apd Labor. The 
chairman of the committee, Sena tor -W ilLi^ Kenyon, of Iowa, reported ' 
the committee recoiomcndation, which was to strike from the iill ' ' 

passed by the House of Representatives all after the enaj^ing clause 
and insert, the^bill passed by the Senate.” The Senate ad(?pted the 
reepmmendation and' the House of Repre^ntatives agreed to the ^ 
action.” - . ' 




Three features of the bill furnished the ^casion for«auch discussion. 

The first of these was the classes of persons to whom the .provision 
should apply^The Senate Committee on Education -and Labor con* 
sidered the matter and decided that the bill should be for' those who 
were “disabled in industiy-or o^erwise”, thus itiaking it broad 
enough to include ^ disabled persons.” The same phrase^^ppe^ed 
in the House bill, but the Committee on Education proposed th*^ ' 
service be for those persons who had been disabled in “indusTtrial 
pursuits, including agriculture, trade, commerce, manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, and all the mechanic arts.'^ The Houfe of 
Representatives afcepted this limitation,^® but it jvasnot accepted by 
the Senate. This matter became a storm center around which much * 
of the discussion raged.' Should the.provis'iort be only for those who 
were disabled while they were employed in industry or should it 
broadly include all d^bled persons? And should the service reach 
those who were ill from tuberculosis and other diseases rather than 
only those diwbled throu^ accidents? Should^^>e limi^d to certain 
classes or should it be a broad conservation meararc intended to help 

** Ibid., p. 6743. Rufiif Hardy, of Tena. 

“ Ibid., p. 7037. ReniariubrRepreaenUt)VcHattontV.8umtKrf,arTeiaa. 

" IHd.. pb. 6743. 67-M. ' ^ 

* Ibid., p. 7079. 9 anaweted "prcaenc'* and 120 were reported as * not vStin^* y i 

•• Ibid., p. IJ02. ♦ . ' , f 
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all who were in need of assistance? * *Thc qufestion was finally settled 
^ b)ts,t^ use of the phrase persons disabled in industry or in any 
legitimate occupation”, and the inclusion of a section in the billfj 
which for. the purpose, of the act construed “persons disabled” to 
mean “any person who, by reason of a physical defect or infirmity, 
whether congenital or acquired by accident, injury, or disease, is, or 
may be expected to be, totally 6r-partially incapacitated for remuner ar^^ 
tive occupation,” * . 

The financial status tjf^e persons tp be r^abihtated was also con- 

sidered. A number of Senators and Representatives desired that the 

act apply only to persons who were unable to provide for their own • 
rehabilitation.** This idea was included in'the HoUte bill but it was 
definitely rejected by the Senate.*^ It was not incorporated in the a€t. 

- The second feature of the bill which was much discussed was the • 
appropriationsj."- Ther^ was some question as to the amounts to be 
appropriated* to- the States, but this did not become a serious issue 
•^except as there was ©bjcctibh to all appropriation^ for this purpose. 

The original bills included permanent appropriatior^. The House 
of Representatives amended its' bill so as to authorize rather than make 
the appropriations.*® Inasmuch as the Senate bill, rather than the 
House bill, became the lay, the act made the appropriation^. The 
Senate adopted the idea of limiting the appr<?Jtiation8 to 4 years *^ 
and this pro vnsion wasincludednn ^hc act: , " ‘ 

The fhird feature of the bill which received much attention was the 
■amount appropriated for use by the Fedefal Board for Vocational 
Education, The' original bills called for an annual appropriation of’ 
$200,000 for this purpxjse. This iteim was severely criticized in both 
, branches of Congress.*® The amounttyas reduced in both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives arid the bill as endeted included an 
annual^ppropriation of $75,0(X).to the. Federal Bavd for Vocational 
Education for malting investigations and ):ep<»rt6 atfd for’expen^N 
incurred in the administration of the act “ 

One point which was briefly discussed wis^tbe scope of the services 
to be included. In early stages of the.fiiovement Dr. Harry E. 
'Mock stated that the proposal for vocaticMal jehabilitation did noSr* '.- 
reach far enough, that it was meif^ly a ^Bemeal measure.** He 
urged the appointment of 'a commission eftnpoted of a group pfjDen 

tS.pp. »8S. 1458.6657. . , » , ^ ‘ 


" Ibid., vdI 

“ Ibid, pp. 7079, 'h58. 

Ibid, p. 691 J. , 

“ Ibid, vol. J9, p. 5536. ^ 

“ Ibid, pp. M56, 703S-7039. 
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familiar wth the subject of human conservation to study the entire 
situation and draft a model bill covering every pha^ of conservation 
of man power rather than vocational training. His statement was: 

,5^ a bai should include prevention of disease ind accidents ij> industry; adequate 
»edic^ and surgical care for the disabled; adequate compensatioo%)r the injured^ and ^ 
th insurmcc 90 that hij dependents are cared for; proper reemployment after the 
diwbilitics are cured; and, finally, vocational training when the nature of the disability 
makes this ncceasafy.* *’ 

o » • s ^ 

n • • ^ ^ 

. ' Provisions of the Vocarional Rehabilitation Act 

"nie Vocational. Rehabilitation Act ?ppropriatcd $796,000 to the 
StatM for the year beginning with July 1920, and $1,034,000 for each 
of the 3 sucr^ding years, for the purpose of cooperating with them 
in the rehabilitation of disabled persons and their return to civil ‘ 
employment. These appropriations were apportioned to the’ States 
on the basis of their total, population, with ? -minimum of $5UXX) to 
each State. - 

Before a State could participate in th^ appropriations it was rtf' 
quired to accept the provisions of the act aAmatch the Federal funds 
to which U WM entitled and designate as i«„cooperating agency the . 

boardwhich administej-ed the Smith-Hughes Act in the. State." The 

Federal administration of the act was put -in the hands of the Federal 
Board for^ Vocational Education, The State board was required to 
submit its plan annually, to the Federal -Board fpr Vocational Educa- , 
tion for approval. . - » 

. Federal and matching ^nds Were to be used-chiefly to pay for the 
special |raining ^-such handi^pped persons as were entitled to voca- 
tional rehabilitation., the Federal Board for Vocational* Education 
construed tl^ j^et to provide only vocational rehahilftation and place- ’ 
ment arfd n« maintenance^ therapeutic treatment, physical rcstora-/ 
tion, or occupational therapy." . < . - 

Thclappropriatipns continued only *for' period of 4 years. 'In 
1924,thc act wa* amended and its- provisions were extended to June 
30. 1930.«> . Annual appropriations of $1,034,000 were authorized for 
6 In 1930 the act was again amended and extended to June 

30, 1933.*' The minimjra allotment to each S^jijas set at $10,000 * 
and the annual appropfktion autho^d was coj^q^iiLv raised to 
$1,Q97,0Q0. 

the PUe^liw p$ emettd 8 Stita toe* the necoarr'et^ jn enticipetion'oC tk *c^n» 
4iaDept;it»pn)vuioni(Qpf.R«c.,59:7W^^ ’ , ‘ ^ 

^ *^^ecenllSoanifo€ VoatioailEdueMtk)tu Bulletin ^ 5k ' 
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5. Vcxational Rehabilitation for the Territories and fhc District of 

Columbia 


When the Vocational Rehabilitation Act was ftasspd, an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was n!adc to have it apply to the Territories.** Not until 
1924 were the beneSts of the act extended to the Territory of Hawaii.** 
For this purpose an annual' Federal appropriation of $5,000 was author* * 
ized indehnitely, beginning in July 1924. In 1931 the Territory of 
Puerto Rico was also admitted to the bene^ts of the Act.** The sum 
of $15,000 was authorized to be appropriated annually for 2 years, 
beginning in July 1931. ' , 

In 1929, Congress passed an act to provide for the .vocational re* 
habilitation of disabled persons in the District of Columbia, to begin 
in July 1929.** It vested the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
with authority to organize and administer a vocational rehabilitation 
service for the District and authorized annual appropriations of $15,000 
^d equal appropriations of pistrict funds for matching the Federal 
“appropriation. ^ , 


6. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act Extended to 1937 

' F «* 

In anticipation of the expiration of the vocational rehabilitation act ' 
in 193i, Representative Wdliam Bankhead, of Alabama, on December 
8, 1931, 'introduced in the Hope of Representayves a bill to extend 
the Federal aid for this setvice.** It was intended to authorize, with- 
out a time Emit, annual appropriations of $1,565,000, of which sum 
$65,QP0 was to help pay the minimum allotments to those States which 
would otherwise not be entitled to the minimum of $10,000. Also, 
the annual appropriation to be authorized for the Federal Bciard for 
Vocational ^ucation was $100,000. 

Tlie Hope Cotfimittee on Education held- an ettended hearing on 
the measure.** Many favorable statemegts were made, mostly by 
officials co-nected with the vocational-rehabilitation service in the 
various States and the Federal -Govemment. They explained the 
work and its value and the. need for Federal aid. 

' Three statemegts were made in oji^ition to the bill or to features 

of the bill. The’ authorization of a permanent appropriation was op- 
* « 

•* Cong. fUc., 58: . 

L., vol. 43.P.J8. ' ‘ 

^ Ibid., vol. 46, p. 1489. * » • 

•» UA Stat. 45. p. 1260. . 

■ 72d <^oo|., H.R. 474>.' ScmtoAloTil CopeUnd, of New York, introduced in the Senate i bdl beiri^ 
eke noK title M the Bankhead bill (72d 8. 3818). 

* ^ouK Cbcomictcc on Education. HeariAg on HJL^4743. Jan. 21, 22^ 23, 1^1 
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posed by R M. Little, chief of the New York State Rehabilitation 
Bureau; be thought the act should cun for 3 years only and that at 
the expiration of tJjat tune all Federal aid for vocational rehabilitation 

ou d cease “ He wished to reduce the appropriation from $1,500,' 
OTO to $1,000,000 and to reduce* the sum for thi Federal Board for 
^tional Education to $75,000. The Nati'onaXcathoIic Welfare 
V inference, in a wntteh statement, also opposcMRc permani^nt 
feature of the appropriation/® m # 

The only pronounced statement in opposition to the measure wa* 
made by Frank L. Pectham. an attorney at law residing in Washing- 
ton.D.C.. who represented the Sentinels of the Rcp,^lic.»» He argued 
that legislation of this type was "gradually washing away all sem- 
blancc of, American doctrines of local self-government " and that it 
was the strength and virilitv of the States and of their 

inhabitants, fje held that the bill was Unconstitutional because it 
conferred on a Federal agency power whiA the Constitution never 
reposed in the Government, though he admitted that under the deci- 
sions of the-Supreme Court it was practically impossible to have this 
type of legislation declared unconstitutional: 

When the committee reported the bill to the House, it submitted 
four amendments: (1) That the authorized appropriation t(^e States 
and Territories be $1,000,000; (2> that’ the sum appropriated to help 
pay the minimum allotments be $97,0Q0; (3) that the«authorized ap- 
propriation for the. Federal Board for Vocational Education be $80,000; 
and (4) that the appropriations be authorized for 4 years instead of 
permanently.®’ All of .these amendments were adopted bv the 
House.®* 


The measure ^v,^batcd at some length in the House.®* Most of 
the discussion was favorable to the bill, but there was also some oppei^ 
sition. Representative Vincei^ Palmisano. of Maryland, opposed the ' 
Federal centralization of power, and he insisted ,that vocational reha- 
bilitation was a matter for State’ action. A Representative of Mis- 
souri, John-Cochran. thought it was the duty of the States, and not of* 
the Federal Government, to care for the people within the boundaries 
of the Stato and tMt the, principle of Federal aid was unsound except 
for emergenc ies. Repr^ntative John McDuffie, of Alabama, said 


" Ibid., pp. 61-S6. «S-77. Incidtnnlly t>t npnmtd himitlf«s oppeaed to the polxjr ai 
P****®*^j|^^j* djMfltrtli r a T io o ol vocatioQil nfaabiljiauoD m vatioui StittiL 


"Ibid, pp. lOS-Ill. 

* 72d Coo|, HJUpt. Na 898, 
®Coi» lUc,7»: 10J90. 
"IBid.,pp. 10175-10598. 
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that no one knew where Congress would stop nor what the ftjturc 
might brmg forth to the form of govemmei^t. and he asked how long 
the Government coi^ perpetuated if it was continued as “ the wet 
nurse of all the citu^of this Republic.” 

Scvc^l efforts were made -to. change thgr^vnsions of the bill. An 
amendi^nt was proposed by Represen Jtivc^illiam Holaday ofllli- 
appropriations to the States and Terntories by 
$100.®W ^h year, but it was ruled oiit of order. He later tried to 
•havT the bill recommitted to the Committee on Education with in- 
structions to report^h his amendment, but this motion was re-' 
e.ted by a vote ofWto^. Representative M^vin Jones, of Teras 
tried without succe^. to eliminate, ffom the bill'the provision requir- 
nj, the approval of State plans by the Federal Board for Vocational 

Representative Francis 
Condo^f Rhode Island, to withhold Federal aid to a State if it per- 
mittedWemploym^it 6f children under 16 year» of age. but it vL 

Wished to ^^Tltc into the measure a provi^ 
Sion irfvesting the Supreme Couft with junsdict.on to determine the 
tonstitutionahty of the act. on petition of the governors of a\ least 13 
StatM. this proposal was also ruled out of order, y^n effort was made 
by Representative John McDuffie, of Alabama, to have the authorized 

to $50,000. but his proposal was rejected by a vote of 56 to 41. The 
bill passed the House without a record of the votes. 

The bill was fa vorably ’reported to the Senate, and that body passed 
It wi^out amcndmeiy. the debate being very limited.*^ The measure 
was^in accor d with^ e wjShes of the President, and it became a Uw 
with his appiosiatijfi June 30, 1932.*^ 

r, j, 

7. A Proposal to Care for Pfiys^ically Handicapped Children 

Th^ederal appropriation for vocational rehabilitation was made to 
^wdWor the, vocational rehabilitation of^ns disabled in in- 
dustry othcmise and their placement in employment.” It was 
limited to per^ns more than 14 or 16 years of age. dependmg on ‘the 
minimum employment ages within the States. After this program was 
well developed a movement was initiated to extend Federal c^pcration 
to service for physically handicapped children. 

The number of physically handicapped children in the United States 

rnTomnm ^ ^ estimated (19?0) as follows: 

ti; a.ooo.ooo with unpaired hea^g, including 17.000 deaf; (2) 65,000 

“ibid., pp. 12745. Ijgs>-1>984. 4 4 

**U.S. Stit.L, vol. 47. p. 448 . ’ ■> *. 
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visually handicapped, including ] 5.000 blind and 50.p00 partially 
seeing; (3) 300.000 cnpplcd; (4) 400.000 tuberculous and 850.000 
suspected tuberculous; and (5) A$0,W^ with cardiac limitations " 

The jEE^up of physically handicapped children that has during the 
past decade attracted the most attention is the crippled children, partly 
because they had been the most neglected and partly because the 
proper treatment of these children has recently be^n dcvelopied. 
The movement to provide for this group'i^ children began with 
pnv'ate efforts, which in time became widespread. States became 
interested, and by 1931 more than 100 laws had been^jaassed dealing 
more or less with cnpplcd children, some of which joiptly concerned 
other types of handicapped children.* *’ This legisbtion w-as directed 
toward three types of function: (1) Locating; (2) providing medical, 
surgical, hospital, and convalescent care; and (3) education, rehabili' 
tation. and employment. An estimate in 1931 was to the effect that 
all the agencies at work on the problem took care of appronmatcly 
6 percent of the total number of cases each year.** 

A group of citizens wh^pere much interested in the problem of the 
cnpplcd child orgam^d tJae International Society for Cnpplcd Children 
in' 1921 , which was incorporated in 1929 under the laws of Ohio.** It 
seeks to promote public' intelligence on crippled children and such co- 
operation among all child'Caring agencies as will “insure to crippled 
c;hildren everywhere the best medical attention and an education 
suited to their needs. ^JThc society ^s earned on a splendid work in 
orgaijiting State and provincial societies, assisting in (^fting legisbtion 
in behalf of cripples, collecting information on cnpmM, holding infer' 
national conferences, and publishing a magazine. The 6nppled Child. ‘ 
Its annual conjisnttttis draw together many agencies and individuals in- 
terested in crippled children. Its dehnition of a cripple is' “ one wfco by 
reason of (^genital or acquired defects of development, disease, or 
injury is d^ient in the use of his body or limbs.” ' ' 

The Federal Government has indirectly shown some interest in this 
problem. In 1912 it organized the Children's Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor to investigate and report upon all mat- 
ters pertaiQing to the welfare of children and child life among all. 
clas^ of the people.’* This action was a result of the first White 
House Conference on Children in 1919^ The second White H6use 
Conference, on Minimum Standards of Child Welfare, held in 1919, 

• While Hoimc Gonfcraice, 195a Addrenes enej Abetncti of Coamittet Reports, p. 292, 

•Senate Cocomittee oo Educatipn and Labor. Heann« on 5^6227. Feb. 28, 1931, pp. 31-52, 

•IbkL,flt57. / ^ 1 

• the Inttratwod SodrtT for CWppLd Cbldren. Wb.t it ii tivl Wl»t it Doe., p. a. 

»U.8.8ot.L.«l.J7.p.75. 
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included a section on children in need of special carc7‘ The third 
White House Conference, on Child Health and Protection, called in 
1929 and held in 1930, took in all children, and one of the four sections 
devoted to the handicapped chilti.’* Among the aims included in 
the Children's Charter of 1930, which resulted fron^thc White House 
Conference, was the following: “For every child who is blind, deaf, 
cnppled, or otherwise physically handicapped, and for the child who is 
mentally, hand^pped, such measures as will early discov.’er *and diag- 
nose his handicap, provide care and treatment, and so train him that he 
may become an asset to society rather than a liability.’* ’’ These 
various manifestations of Federal interest in crippled ^ildren and the 
success of the vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry 
or otherwise directed attention to the national character and mipor- 
tance of caring foe these children. 

By. 1930 the movcoaent to provide care and education ior crippled 
children had arnved at the point where a number of the leaders thought 
Federal assistance and guidance should be had. A bill was therefore 
drawn “to proindc for coopera pon with the several States in the care, 
treatment, and rehabihtition of CTippled children”, and it w'as intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Royal Copeland, of New York.'^ It 
was intended to authorize appropiiaUons, beginning with $1,000,000 
‘for the fiscal year 1931 and increasing by $1,000,000 a year until the 
fiscal year 1935, when the authorized appropriation wa# id be $5,000,- 
OCC. The appropriation^ wefe to be subject to a matching require- 
ment, and they were to be apportioned to the States on a total-popula- 
tion basis. The Federal administration was to be vested in the 
United States Public Health Service. Cripplea children were defined 
as “ persons below the age of 21 yearlwho have some ^nous physical 
de^t that may be corrected or unproved by surgery and medical care.*’ 

From time to time the bill y/as revosed aod* reintrcxluced in' both 
branches of Congress. The scopie was materially broadened to include 
physically handicapped children, who were defined as "any pe.sons 
below tfic*age of 21 years who by reason of physwaLdefects or in' 
firmities, whether congenital or acquired by accident, injury, or dis- 
ease. are or may be expected to be totalljr or partully incapacitated for 
participation in the educational and Vocational activities expected of 
normal persons.'* The services for these children were stated as 
physical fl^h abilitatiory educati^, vocational guidance, vocational 

'I White Houm eWereaet, 1910, op. du p. ^ 

" Ibid. • . 

»» Ibid., p. n. v 

’•yiwCoop.lMM. J»n.21I»a 
»7lelCQn*,5.6227. Feb. 17. 1911. 
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education, and placemen^ and follow'up in employment. Also, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education was designated as the Federal 
agency to coopehite with the States and Territories m the proposed 
program. 

Through the efforts of the International Soaety for Cnppled C^ul* 
dren a heanng w-as had on the measure before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. The Dir^tor of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Edui^uon expUined the provisions of the bill and their relaDon 
to the vocaoonal rehabilitation system. Represent oves of ^e Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children, the Nauonal Society for the 
Prevention of Bbndness, and the National Rchabibtanon Assocution 
spoke in favor.of the bill and a representaove of the Sentinels of the 
Repubbe spe^e in opposition. 

The proponents of the measure contended that Federal aid w^as 
needed 'for three important reasons. First, a comprehensive program • 
should be develop^. It estimated that only about 6 percent of • 
the crippled chilcWapi' were cared for ^nually. The cost was more 
than the Stite legislatures could be induced to appropriate for. this 
purpose, but with Federal aid eva^ State w'o^ld begin at once to 
meet the rieriJ. Moreover, the^rograrn should correlate all public 
activities for disabled children. Dupbcation of effort and bek of co- 
operation among agencies interested in the problem hindkred effective 
work. . 

Second, there was need to develop a sound program cOvenng all* 
pects of service. The service for these children was not fully effec- 
e because it beked system, and in many cases it did not go far 
enough. The results of the service for cpppicd children should be 
thoroughly studied and upon such investigations, exhaustive u^^r- 
acter and cxperwive, a rational plan could be based. The inspiration 
and guidance of the Federal Government wrja desired to develop a 
sound program. ' 

Third, the development of this work would render a preventive 
service by putting chfldrcn in proper condition and in this way rebeve 
the vocational-rehabibtation service for adults. If physical restoration 
IS debyed until the age of 14 or 16 years is reached, it is in many 
impossible to bring about a sufficient restoration to make the Children 
employable. This early physical restoration of children would enable 
the States to do their work in rchabibtation more cffl^ively and serve 
a larger number of persons than could be accomplished under the.. 
vocational-rehabilitatiQn program. The proposed eWcnsionoPFcdcraJ 

^ Hcannf cn 1 6277. P«b. 28. IWI. 
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aid would make possible a complete semcc for all disabled persons. 

The argument ip opposition to this and similar measures was fairly 
comprehended in the follo^ying statment: 

* The meMurcs are unconatitutional in that they i^iject the Federal Govem^t into 
activities not-delegated to the central Government by the provisions ff the Consti- 
tution. They provide for the diversion from Federal activities to purely State and 
local activities, of funds collected through the Federal taxing power for Federal pur- 
poses. Through control over the Federal appropriations of governmental bureaus in 
Washington, they asmime virtual control over the activities of State and Ibcal authori- 
ties engaged in various local enterprises. They tend to standardize methods of dealing 
with various human problems and discourage Ipcal experimentation, which has always 
proved to be the most effective means of trying out and determining the value or uw- 
lessness of methods of handling social problems." ” 

No action was taken by the Senate committee. The bill has been^ 
introduced in each Congress since the hearing Was held, in order 
that the problsha might be kept before the Senators and Representa* 
tives. Recently it has not been actively promoted. 

, »»n>id..p.S6. 
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, Chapter IV 
/ Related Developments 

r 1. The Maternity Act 


An act of Congress which was politically closely related to the acts 
for Federal, cooperation in agricultural extension work and vocational 
education was one for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy, generally known as the “Sheppard-Towner.’* 
or the “Maternity.” Act. passed Novemt^ 23. 1921.* It authorized 
an initial approjpriation .of $1.48O.CXJ0 and thereafter annual appropria- 
^ tions of $1 jA 40,009. for a period of 5 years, to be apportioned among 
the States. The appropriations were limited to those States which 
accepted and complied with the provisions of the act. One Wtion of 
the act required each State receiving the Federal appropriation to match 
a part of the amount it received. , ■ 

The act created a Board of Maternity and Infant Welfare, consisting 
of the Chief of t^te Children's Bureau, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, and the United States Cominis' 
sioner of Education, and charged the' Children’s Bureau with the gen' 
eral administration of the act. The Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to make payment to a State as he received proper certificates 
from the Cmldren’s Burc^ stating that the State had complied with ' 
the law. In ^he provisions for Federal cooperation with tfre States and 
the State matching of Federal approprutiohs this act was in the same 
class as the acts for agricultural extension work, vocational education^ 

and vocational rehabilitation. • • 

\ ^ , 

' ,2- A Test of Constitutionality 

An important interrat in the maternity act is tfre fact that ^e first, 
and so hr the only, attempt to test the constitutionality of the Icgisla' 

- tiem for Federal cooperation with the States in education arose under 
it. Two cases came before the Supreme Court of the United States in 
* 1923.* The first was an original suit brought by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, for herself as representative of her citizens, against 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chief of. the Children’s Bureau, the 
Surgeon General, and the-Uhited States Commissioner bf>Education. 

. Thet^irpose of the suit was to enjoin the enforcement of the maternity 

* U. 8. 8tal, L., vol. 43, pp. 224-Z26. 

• U.S. R«po^ toL 262. Tl>t cue I, tepJln the recorde-u C«»monw^kl, ‘of Moo- 

uchwetu V. Mellon. StmUry tf the Tw«*nt. et. «l., uidthe oecood cue u FrociiinglMm ▼. Mellon SeerMoro 
of thi Tftdswy, A sL , ^ ^ 
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act. The second case, designed for the same general purpose, was 
begun In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and disrfiis^d 
by that court. This decree was affirmed by the Distnet Court of Ap-. 

' peals, whereupon the plaintiff appealed to the Supreme Court of t^ 
United States. Since both cases challenged the constitutionaUty of 
the maternity act they .were joined by the Court and only one opinion 
was rendered. ' ‘ . 

In the first case the Commonwealth of Massachusetts argued that 
the act was invalid, first, because It assumed powers nbt granted to 
Congress and usurped Ic^ police power. The p6wer to regulate thea^ 
internal affairs and provide for the general welfare of their people, it 
was maintained, rested entirely with the States and it had nev^ been 
surrendered to the United States. The power to make appropriations, 
though conceded to be found in the taxing power, was not regarded as 
having a scope broad enough for such appropriations as the maternity 
act autho^d. Further objection was made tio the act on the ground 
that the proposed appropriations were not general in their application 
but were confined to those States which acc^ted the provisions of the 
act and appropriated their own funds for the purposes of the act. It 
was argued that an appropriation by Congress discrimiiuting between 
States which accept its conditions and make appropriatiorrs to match, 
and States which do not, was oa its face purely arbitrary, having no 
legitimate relation to the general welfare of the country. It was also 
contended that the act was not made valid by the circumstance that 
the Federal authority was to be exercised only with respect to those 
States whi^ accepted the act, for the State legislatures could not yield, 
and Congress could not assume, the powers reserved to the States by 

the Constitution. * v ‘ ’ 

• ' 

Second, it was argued that the act was invalid because it imposed on 
each State an illegal option either to yield a part of its powers reserved 
by the tenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States or ‘ 
to give up its share of appropriations under the act.* A statute which 
attempts, by imposing conditions upon a general privilege, to exact a 
waiver of a constitutional right,’ it . was ^^rted, was null and void. 

Third, the plaintiff considered the act invalid because it set up a 

system of government by cooperation between the Federal Govern' 

ment and certain of the States, not provided by the Constitu^on, 

■Congress, it was said, cannot make laws for the States, and it cannot 
■ — \ 

I The tenth imeodment U, *The powers not delepiced to the United Sates by the CoiMitutian, oor 
prohibited by it to the Sates, ire r csemd to -the Sates respectively, or to the^ people.**' 
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delegate to the States the power to make laws for the United States. 
Each sovereignty executes its ovm laws and not the laws of any other. 
The powers and dutiu of all Federal bodies and officials arc to adminis' 
ter Federal law and that alone. The Constitution docs not contem- 
plate a government by cooperation between the United States and the 
several States in the enforcement of joint laws.l On the contrary the 
' two governments. Federal and State, arc entirely distinct, each being 
supreme in its separate sphere. The act, it was asserted, was invalid 
because it purported to delegate congressional powers to State agen- 
cies and administrative boards. 

- Thus the Commonwealth of Massachusetts attacked the validity of 
the maternity act on three grounds. In the argument it referred to 
“the nragnitude and extent of the forces by which, thrwgh the medium 
of this nKxlem spheme of legislation, the structure of our Federal 
Government is being brdeen down.” 

In the second case the appellant (the plaintiff) attacked the maternity 
act ^ being in violation of the Constitution of the United States, no 
authc^ty- having been conferred thereby upon the Sccrctiuy of the 
. Treasury to make any of the paymaents mentioried in the act. The- 
plaintiff asserted that if the payments were made she would suffer a 
direct injury in that she would be subjected to taxation to pay her 
proportionate share of such unauthorized payments. Furthermore, it 
was insisted.that the act was invalid because it attempted to authorize 
at> appropriation of money out of the Treasury of the United States 
wholly outside any authority or power conferred upon the Govern- 
ment by the Constitution. It was also stated that the act was invalid ’ 
because it 9 iiK>unted ton delegation to a subordirute agency by Con- 
gress of legislative power in violation of the' Corjstitution. The state- 
ment was made that the act was invalid as an attempt to maki> a virtual 
amendment of the Constitution by compact with the States. 

The substaivx of the opinion eff the Supreme Court was stated as 
follows^ ' . 

We have reached the coocluaiop that the caies must-be disposed of for want of 
jurisdiction without coosideiing.the merits of the constitutional guestions. 

In the 6rst case, the State of Massachusetts presents no justiciable controversy 
either in its own behalf or as the representative of ifi citizens. The appellant in 
the second suit has no such interest in the subject-matter, nor is any such injury 
inflicted or threatened, as will enable her to sue. 

The Court did not r«st with these statements. It proceeded to 
point out certain rather important considerations. It said that the 
powers of the State were^not invaded mce the statute im^xised no 
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obligatioh but simply extended an option which the State was free 
to accept or reject. In considering the nature of the right of the 
State asserted by the plaintiff and the way in which that right was 
affected by the statute, the Court said, 

Reduced to iu nmpfeit term*, it i* alleged that the itatute coo*titute» an attempt 
,to legulate outwjje the power* granted to CongrcM by the Conatitution and within ( 
the 4(ld of local powm eiclutively reaerved to the States. ... 9 

In the last analysis, the complaint of the plaintif Sttte i* brought to the nakedcon- 
tentkxi that Congress has usurped tie reserved powers of the several States by the . 
mere enactment of the statute, though nothing has been done and nothing is to be 
done wjtiAjt their consent; and it is plain that that question, a* it is thus ptesented. 

_ is pcAtical and not judicial in character, and therefore is not a matter which admit* 
of the eieroic of the judidil power. 

The Cour^bcld that no rights bf the State falling within the ^ope 
of the jadlcial power had bera brought within the actual or threatened 
operation of die statute and the Court was without authority to pj«s 
abstract opinions upon the constitutionality of acts of Qongress. The 
Court would not concede that a -State might institute judicial pro- 
ceedings to protect citijcns of the United S’tates from t^ operation 
of the statutes thereof. The citizens of Massachusetts are jso dti- 
aens of the United States and as such come under the statutes of the 
United States. 

Rega/ditig the second case the Court stated that the unconstitu' 
tionality of an act (ff Congress may be considered ’only when some , 
direct injury is suffered or threatened, and the party must be able to 
show that he has sustained or is immediately in danger of sustaining 
some direct injury as the fesultlif enforcement, and not merely that 
he su%rs in common with people generally. The parly who brought 
the suit had no such case. The effect of a congressionat'appropriation 
on a taxpayer is obviously too remote and indirect to permit him to 
qiftstion its constitutionality. ^ 

This decision in effect seemrto make impossible legal atticks on any 
. 'appropriation made by Congtess. The statement is so cle^ and 
forceful that it is not likely an effort will be made to test furtha the 
right o( Congress to make* appropriatiems and enact legislation for 
.Federal cooperation with the States. ' 

t * t 

3* Other Efforts to Obtain Fcdefal Aid for E^hication *in the Stsites 
* * » ‘ * 
The efforts to secure Federal cooperation in agricultural extension ' 
work and vocational education have in the main been successful 
The.development of Federal interest in these typ?s of education has. 
gone forward at a rather rapid pace.* Furthermore, it is obvious that 
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the efforts of those who are interested in these types of education 
have by no means ceased. ' , » 

At the same time repeated requests have been made to Qxigrcss to 
enter into subsidizing other types of education. One of these special 
types is rural education. At least 6vc bills were introduced in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress (1915-17) for the promotion of rural education, 
and practically every Congress since that time has seen projxMals in 

‘ one form or another for Federal aid to rural education. One of the 

» « 

most recent of these bills, introduced in the.Seventy-hrs't Congress, 
was to aid in the reduction of taxes on farm lands and' to coopierate 
in promoting elementary education in rural area/ of the United States.* 

Another educational interest which has been urged on Congress at 
various times is the elimination of illiteracy. Tbik inittcr has been ' 
presented to practically every Congress during the past 20 years. 

For 8 years (1917-25) there were special bjlls in Congress for Federal » 

' aid to physical education. The promoters of engineering experiment 
stations in the land'grant colleges and universities have Repeatedly 
requested the Federal 'Government to subsidize these enterprises. 

Ciyic education, adult education, and world wide extension in educa' 
tion have also been promoted in (Congress. 

The outstanding movement to obtain Federal aid for education 
in recent years had its inception in i9l8 when the Commission on the 
National Emergency in Education, appointed by the National Educa^ 
tion Association, drafted a bill to create a department of education 
and " to appropriate money for Federal cooperation with the States 
vin the encouragement arid support of education.” ‘ Thi^ proposal, 
known as the ” &nith'Towner bill”, contained annual appropriations 
■ of $100,(XX),000 to be used for the eradication of illiteracy, American' 
ization, equalizing educational opportunity, physical education, and 
the preparation of teachers. The bill, with slight changes, was 
introduced in each succeeding Congress until 1925, when it was 
greatly modified and the appropriations were elimiruted. Of. all the 
educational measures in Congress this one has been the.most prxv 
moted. It is also the qne which has stiircd up the greatest opposi' 
tion. At (Various times the bill was favorably reported on by Senate, 
and House committees, but it never received serious consideratioo 
b/ either branch of Congress. 

•HJL 2570. M«t 6, 1929: 8. 1«l. Junr 5. 1929. ■ „ 

*65tb CoQt« S. 4987 tnd HR. 152^ Natioml Eduation AMOciation. Brief Sketi^ of tlic Moremeat 
(ct r Depeftaem of Edu e at kin , p. 1. 
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■ 4. Organized Opposition; Sentinels of the Republic • 

The efforts nude to obtain Federal cooperation with the States in 
various educational and other social enteij>nscs gave tisc to at least 
one organization that is aimed at opposuig all these measures. This* 
organization, known as the Sentinels of the Republic, was formed in 
1922, principally by citizens residing in New York and Massachusetts, 
and it was incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts. 

The purposes of the Sefitinels of the Repubhc are t^ foUowing: 

To munuin the hmdamenul pnnaple* of the Amaiaa Conehtution, to'op^ 

further Fedenl encTTMchment upon the reserved nghu of the State* »nd of the individ' 

ual atom, to *top the »pread of comimmum, to prevent the concentration of power n/ 
Waahinjton through the multiplication of adminirtnove bureau* under a perverted' 
interptetatioa of the general-welfare clauK, to help preserve a free republican farm of 
govmiiirat ID the United Siutesk 

Two claMts of members compfise the organisation: (1) a group of 
approximately 1,000, who pay dues, and (2) a group of approximately 
,10,000 who have subscribed to the purposes of the Sentinels but make ‘ 
no contributions. Every State in Ih^ Union is represented, but there 
is a larger number of contributing members in Massachusetts than in 
any other State. A large percental of the members are lawyers. 

The Sentinels hold an annual meeting in Washington, D.C., usually 
in Janu^. This meeting is attended by_a small number of members. 
The organization is managed by an executive committee of 42 mem- 
bers, which meets twice a year. An oflice in charge rf a whole-time 
executive secretary is maintained in Washington, D.C. The annual 
budget is approximately $7,000. 

The organiation is active in opposing proposed Federal policies that 
are coptrary to its principles. Its plan of action is stated as follows: 

The pUn rf actioo is carefuUy worked out. A policy committee, appointed by the 
executive tonunittee. examines every bill introduced into Congiesa that appears to 
have rebtiQQ to the purposes of the Sentinela. The infonnataos thus obtained ia Mb- 
initted to the executive cqmmittee, and recommendatiooa are nude far cooaidentioQ 
by the Sentinela at the annual meeting. At each annual meeting a program of kgula- 
tive policies is adopted and thm sent to every enrolled Scndoel, in order that all may 
be ftiUy a d vire d of the palides to be pursued. ; 

It ia the practice cf the Sentineh of.the Republic to attend hearing* befatt congre*. 

aknal exanmittees- oo measures which are included in their program of. legialative 
policiea, to arrange for speakers and written coBomunicatioDlflTom t-y»ef who 
preaent, to confer and cooperate with Senators and CongresHnen in sympathy with 

their views, and to mobilig the eferto ofSentineh aiad otheti (f like faith in 

♦EBsyssodenrtwindicaeeittoiiifannsItonisiantotttoor^^ 

^ *”**"* * Rapuhlic, sad fraw H. Q. Toibm. EwcutiW Ss et e mj oT tto of tto RenuMic. 
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or Mpporttng,'M the cue m»y he, meaeure* which are oppoaed or ^vored by tl^e 
SentineU. '' 

A limited amount of pubbdty is earned on by the organization. 
During the win» 1931-32 the Sentinels sponsored a series of 20 
national radio broadcasts on Government and various proposed and 
adopted Federal pobcics, and m February 1954 this organization 
and the National Committee for the Protection of Child, Family' 
School, and Church sponsored 4 national radio -broadcasts opposing 
the adoption of the proposed child-labor anibndment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

The Sentinels of the Repubbe have exerted an important inBoence. 
The organization attacked the maternity act, which had been 
by Congress in 1921. Largely through its effort Massachusetts 
refused to accept the act, and suits were instituted in the 'Federal 
courts by ^ individual taxpayer and by the State, to test its 
constitutiorabty. The Sentinels waged an intensive and successhil 
campaign in Massachusetts agaiiut the ratification of the child labor ' 
amendment in 1924 V'd “ then carried the fi^t intoother States, send' 
ing letters to every membet of every State legislature, with copies 
of the bterature used in Massachusetts." Also, the organization 
claims a large share of credit for the blocking of the bill to create a 
Federal department of education. Recently it has exerted its efforts 
to prevent the adoption of the child labor amcndihent to the ConstitU' 
tion, with the result that the amendment was not ratified by any of the 
12 State legislatures which cbnsideied it in 1934, 

5. The National Advisory Committee on Education 

At varioiM times during the discussions o( Federal cooperation in 
agricultural extension work and vocational education there were sug' 
gesdons that a commissi^ should be appointed* tQ study in a broad 
way the relation of the Federal Government to education. Appar' 
entl^ these suggestions recav^d b'ttlc serious consideration until 
recently. In May 1929, the Secretary of the^lnterior organized the 
National Advisory Committee on Education, a group of 52 citizens 
appointed by President Hoover.^ The President in his annual mes' 
sage to Congress in 1929 said: ^ 

In view of the considerable difecnce of opinion as to polictea which be' 

punued by the Federal Govemment with leapect to education, 1 have appointed a 
committee representative of the important educational othen to 

investigate and present recommendationa. 

' National Adviaory Conaaitiee on Educatioo, FetimI Rdationa to Edgeatioa, pc. 1. p. 9. 
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The comnuttcc elected from its own number a conference conunittec 
to have general direction of the investigauon. To finance the wx»rk a 
giant of $100,000 was provided by the Jubiis R'oaenwald Fund', and in 
November 1929 a staff was organized^ compile the infonnauon 
Reeded. ^ ‘ \ 

After extCT)si\e investigation and discuslion the committee made its 
final report in October 19)1. A large part of the report is devoted to a 
presentation of ^e basic facts underlying educational policy In the 
United States ajid i£s Terntonds and outlying piarts. particularly wnth 
reference to the partiapation of the Federal Government ui education 
The report also contains 38 definite recommendations regarding Fed- 
eral relauons to education in the States, education in special Fede,ral 
areas, educauon of the Indians and other mdigcnous peoples; educa- 
tion m the Tenitones and outlying parts, the traming of Government 
piersonncL research and informaDon service, and international intellec- 
tual relations. 

Among the roost impiortant recommendations of the committee arc 
those bearing on Federal aid for education in the States.* Regarding 
the established Federal p»Iicy the ccmiirutt« was very critical. It 
emphasued the .principle that political control of the purposes and 
processes of public education should remain with the State, teriltorul, 
or other regional or local govemmenu. In fine with'this pmnaple 
the committee recommended the amendment of all laws which give 
' or tend to give the Federal Government and its agenacs power to 
interfere with the autonomy of the States in educational matters. ,It 
.recommended further that the Federal audit of funds appropriated' 
for «lucation in the States be limited to the audits made by the Treas- 
ury Depiartment, that the audits be merely to determine whether or 
not moneys granted had been spent for the educationaf purpxxes 
defined m tfle appropriation acu, and that the audit be not made a 
method of controlling or determining educational standards and 
processes. It was also recommended that the spjccial educational 
appropriations then in force be continued for 5 years and^ until adc' 

' quate finance surveys could be 'made as a basis of a sound plan for 
Federal assistance to the States, but that the matching requirements 
and Fjcdcral authority for approving or rejecting State plans be aban* 
doned. Tp carry out fully'thc piolicy of State ^utppomy the recom' 
nidation was made that np additional laws bi^^^enacted granting 
Federal aid to the Sta^ in suppxxt of spiedal typer of educaij^on. 

- From this recommendation the committee excepted ionergency apprO' 
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pirutionj to meet some specul or transient ensi* involving the use of 
education, but recommended i^at such grants be rcstficteJ both as 
to use and tune, and that they be not rei>^wcd. 

Finally, the committee recommended that all future grants to the 
.States for eifui^ition be maift “as grants in aid of education in gen 
era^, expendable by each State fpr any or all c«^ucational purfH-tfcs As 
the State itself may direct.'' Such graTHs, it \a-as suggested, should be 
made after thorough investigations had Aown to the Federal appro- 
pnatiiig powef^hat the Fedetaf aid is jusXifaed; and it m^s also sug- 
' gcsi^cd that the grants should be apportioned to jlie Stafes on the basis 
of these investigations, with no-ilat grants of an equal amouht to each 
State. The cpmmittee ventured the further iuggestion that Federal 
grants to the S^tes for education be ihade for a definite «and not an 
inconclusive pmod and that they be subieef to review at the close of 
every 10 year census period^ The educational grants should, it said, 
carry nofiestnctions exotjat thtt e\ery State accepting the grant agree 
^-^^to make annir^lly *to the Federal headqviarters for education a' /ull 
report on all questions on which the Federal headquarters may require , 
anformation concerning the manner in which the State'liJ^^he grant. 

The representatives qf Negro.,fducation took exception to ^he 
recommendations regarding Federal grants for special educational 
purposes, and they submitted a minonty report to explain their point 
of view.* These men believed that a firm ^appUng with the problem 
of Negro Education will inevitably lead the Federal Government in the 
direction of some form of special grant for at least a limited number of 
years. 

An unportalft rccommcncfetion of the committee which had a bcanng 
on Federal cooperation in vocational education was that the Govern- 
ment e^blia^ department of education with a secretary of education 
head?*^ To cairy q^t this plan the committee recommended th^t 
vocational-education acts be afnended in accordance with the sug- 
gestions with respect to Federal aic>rfor education, that the Fq^deral 
Board for Vocational Education be abolished, and that its remaining 
functions and the staff be transferred to the department of education. 

9 
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Part IV: Organization and Operation of the 
Cooperative Systems * ^ 

Chapter I 

The Agricultural Extension System * 

1. Purpose of Agricukura'i Extension jWork 

Earlier copters in this study sug^t the purposes contemplated by 
a^icultural extension work. The Smith'Lever Act state^tlat 

I » “ 

.. . . cooperative agticultural extenskn work ihaD cooiut of the giving of inat me tioo 
y and practica] demooatratkns'in agriculture and home enonmnira to penona not attend' 
ing or resident in (tl|^ land'grant coUc^m) in the aeveral mmmiimrix^ arJ imparting to 
auch penona inflanpatioa on aaid lubjecta through hdd demooatratiana, pubUcadoDa, 
and otherwiae'; . ; . 

It .also states that no part of the Federal func^ ma^ be used ** ih coh 
leg^'Course teaching, lectures in college, promoting agricultural trains, 
or any other purpose not spet^d in (the) act." 

These statements are the founda^on of the work of the agricultural 
extension system. They hiv^"^een construed rather -liberally to 
include not merely instructioD leading to efficient agriculture and home 
‘ economics but also leading to an intelligent, progressive rural ^ple 
and a wboksome rural life. The system is aivattempt to take to the 
peo]^ on the farms the information discovered by the fesearejb workers 
.and to give leadership in working out the^proble^^of rural life. In 
other wordsv it is a national effort for “humanizing knowledge." 

A recent survey dr the land'grant colleges found the principal objeC' 
lives the Smith'Lever extension work stated by the institutions to 
be (1) to increase ffinn earnings, (2) to improve standards of living. (3) ' 
to improve sodal life, to develop leadership, (5) to develop people, 
(6) to ^ve opportunities to rural lx>ys and girls, (7) to provide voca;’ 
donal training, (8) to teach <xx>peration, (9) to improve health of rural ^ 
.tpeople, and (10) to m^tain soil fertilityi* It was stated that in geiv 
eral there is a tendency to emphasize practical rather than fundamental 
purposes. The fundamental fonctioi#of Smith'Lever extension was 
suggested as “the'^velopment of rural people themselves", which is 
accomplished “by fosteriiig attitudes of mind and capacities which will 

— , f 

1 The reoeot ititutka tMed id thif clop*cr were nipplied by C W. Warburton and C E. SmitL 
iUJS.CMkcGreduc»tic».Buapciii.l930lNa9.^ . 
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enable themjbetter to meet the individual and dvic problems with 
which they are confronted.” 

2. Nature of the Agpc^tural Extension System 


Under the Smith'Lever Act a system of agricultural extension has 
been established in which the States through the land'grant colleges 
and the Federal Government through the Department of Agriculture 
cooperate to carry on the work. The law states that the work is to be 
carried on “in such a manife as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the State agricultural college or colleges 
. reedving the benefits of (the) act.” Before the Federal funds granted 
under the act become available to any college for any fiscal year the 
college is required^ to submit plkns to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the work to be done and to have his approval. At the close of the 
year each college reedving the benefits of the act must annually make 
a detailed report trf its operations in extension work, indudmg the 
reedpts and expenditures, to the govemcM- of the Sta|e, and copies of 
the report must be sent to the Secretary, of Agriculture and the Saae- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The Federal administration of the agricultural extension system is 
committed to the Secretary of Agriculture. He certifies annually to 
the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State whether it is entitled to 
reedve its share the Federal appropriation and the amount to which 
it is entitled. He also makes an annual report to Congress on the 
reedpts, expenditures, and results of the extension work. Upon him 
is conferred extensive'administrative authority to safeguard the use of 
Federal funds. He approves annually the plan^ of each college for 
extension work and ascertains whether each State is entitled to reedve 
its Federal allotment. 

The Federal act required each State by action of proper authorities 
to asseni to the provisions of the act before the State cculd partidpate 
in the Federal aid. All thd States accepted the provisions of the act 
,and prepared to inaugurate the work. In order that there might be 
agreement on the procedure employdl a “memorandum of understand' 

^ ing” was drawn up and made the basis of cooperation.* It included 
the things the State agricultural -college and the Deparo^ent of Agri' 
culture agreed to do, and it was signed by the president of the cqjleg? 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. Two institutions, the University 
of California and the University of Arizona, declined to accept the 

9 

*Trm^ Alfred Cbrici. A Hiicorj of AfrkultitnJ ErtaioD Work in tke lUted Siatn, 1785-19ZI 
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memorandum. The latter afterwards accepted it, but University 
of Illinois withdrew its acceptance. However, the general principlea 
set forth in t^ memorandum were followed in the arrangements foi 
the extension work in all the States. ‘ 

^ 3. Funds for the Agricultural Extension Sy^laar^' 

At the basis of the agricultural extension system arc the funds appitv 
I priat^ by Congress through the Smith'Lever and the Capper'Ketcham 
Acts.’ Under the former each State receives $10,000 a year and under 
the latter $20,000 a year. Both acts provide additional annual amounts, 
the Smith'UveAyAct $4,100,000 and the i^ppcr^Kctcham Act 
$500,000, which are apportioned to the States oh the basis of their 
rural population.* These additional sums must be matched by the 
State Of by contributions from some other source within* the State. « 
Congress also appropriates a Federal supplementary Smith Lcvcr fond, 

amounting to $1,580,000 (1935). which is distributed to the States and 

the Territory of Hawaii on the basis of their rural population. It 
must be matched by the States and the Territory in the way as 
the additional appropriations included in the Smi^ Lever Act.’ Not 
more than $300,000 of the supplementary foi^ rtd y he expended for 
purposes other than salaries of county agents. 

Congress makes several other appropriations for extension work, all 
of which appear in the actmaking appropriations to the Department of 
Agriculture. The appropriatioii for the farmers’ cooperative demon' 
stration work is used by the Department for cooperation with the # 
land'grant cdl^es in such ways .as may be agreed upon, the greater 
part of it going toward the payn^t of county agents and others con- 
nected with the agricultural extension system. The rest is used to 
maintain the Federal office and its field staff. The use of the^flarke- 
McNary forestry extension funds and the additional cooperative fond, 
first appropriated for the fiscal year 1931, have been explained in 
part m, chapter I. I 

Various bureaus of the Department of Agriculture do some exten- 
sion work through lectures, etc., to the extent of perhaps $150,000 a 
year. The foiyls used for this purpose are included in the appropria- 
tions to the Departnient for research. This work is done on a cooper-. 

^8ec appendii VIIL 

•TW TenHory d HawiU i§ i n chu k d in the ^ppcr*Cctchui Act, and by fubeequent legiabtioii (1921) 

I ht S,>iilrLc«er *pp^tia« hm b«n increaKd co proridc far (be Tcrritarr without jw 

■ppnvriiliaM to which the SOM utemltkd. The Tcrrilwy of fWto Rico wu to 1»I •daitiBi » 

pwticiiMiao to the pcrMint lanul etiiitoptiitiaM far cnotoa work end the Fedtnl untopriitioof 
Wife ifiocaMi fcr.thfii purpcnc. 
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ative basis with the Stat? extension service; but the Federal funds so 
used are not necessarily matched from other souren. 

In actual practice the Stapes and other sources contribute consider' 
ably' more to. the extension service than docs the Federal Government 
(table 1). ii^easured by the funds spent the agricultural extension 
system is a large enterprise. 

Tabu 1. — Fundi spent by the Staus for cooperative extension work every fifth year, 

1915-30 and 1932-33 


Year 

1 

fVdenl funda 

S 

Funds from State, 
oountT. tod 
ocher tourcea 

1 

Total 

4 

1914-15 

$I,485.8S5.I3 

$2, 111,350.72 

$3,597,235.85 

1919-20 

5,891.456.71 

8,766.623. 21 

14.638.079.92 

1924-25 

7.O7IJ.JJO.9O 

12,26H040.50 

19,332.371.40 

1929-30 

8,732.716.69 

15.533,348.18 

24,266,064.87 

1932-33 

9,410,053.31 

12,566.787.77 

21,976,841.0s 


4. Federal Organization * 

When the Smith'LevCT Act was passed, work of the kind contem' 
plated in the act was already being done by several kgendes. particu' 
larly the Federal Department of. Agriculture, State departments of 
agriculture, State agricultural colleges, and county hum bureaus or 
similar organizations, with or without public funds. There was much 
variety in the State and local organizations and in the sources of the 
funds which supported the wdrk. To unite all these efforts and estalv 
lish a new and more comprehensive service was the task placed beftm 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Impressed with the growth of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Secretary in 1914 derided upon a reorganization and Ckmgiess author 
ized him to prepare and submit a plan to accomplish his purpose. In 
the meantime he appointed a States Relations Committee to deal with 
the agricultural extension work, and under this arrangement the agri' 
cultural extension system was or^nu^d. 

In 1915 Congress accepted the plan of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the reorganization of his dep^tment. He then established in the 
Department the States Relations Service, which included the Office 
of Experiment Stations, the Office of Extension Work in the South, 
the Office 6f Extension Work in the Nch^ and West, and the Office 
of Home Economics. The Servi^ was placed under the direction of 
Dr. A. C. True. Six years later the administratiem eff the extension 

— fy 

*Tnie, A. C. op. dL, pp. 115-116. 120. 127. 172. 194; Smith. CUrcDce Betman, and WOwo, Moadlti 
Cheater. The Agricultufil ExteoaioQ 871100 of the United Stttea. pp. 15-l6w 
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work in the North and West and the So«^U> ^iii(i»coiDbined in the Office 
of Cooperative Extension Work. 

Two years afterward ( 1923 ) the Department Agriculture was 
again reorganized. Tl^ activities of the Departihent were then 
grouped under four main heads: (U Research, (2) extension work, 
( 3 ) regulatory and service work, and (4) pubUcity and publications. 
Directors of ^ first three types of wwk were appointed. This reop 
ganization resulted in the alx)liahment of the States Relations Service 
on June 30 , 19 ^. Dr. True then retired from the extension work. 

Th» Extension Service is orgahized in four divisions — (1) the Divi' 
sion of Cooperative Extension, (2) the Division of Exhibits, (3) the 
Division of Motion Pictures, (4) the .Division of Business Administra' 
tion. The Director represents the Secretary of Agriculture in the 
extension work. There is an assistant director, who serves also as the 
1 Chief of the Division of Cooperative Extension. Four regional agents 
represent the office in dealing with the State directors. To each of 
these agents about 12 States are assigned. Twelve organization assist" 
ants study the county ^k in all the States and assist the State super' 
vising agents with the* problems. Twei||p8ix subject'inatter spe- 
dalists carry the practice results of the rescuches of the Department 
of Agriculture to the Stages and aid the State extension departments 
to incorporate this information in the State extension programs. 
Three members of the Federal office are concerned with extension 
studies and teaching and three others with visual^ instruction and 
editrvial' activities. 

5 . State Organization’ 

The agricultural extension service in each State is under an extension 
director who has his office at the 'State college of agriculture. He is 
usually of the same rank as the director of the agricultural experiment 
station and the director of instruction (where there is Ajch a^irector). 
He is usually dire^y responsible to/the dean of the coU^eof agri- 
culture, sometimes to the .president of the institution. He 
directly vjth the Extension Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, to which he annually submits.his plans for approval. 
He also makes an annual report to the Department of Agriculture. 
The salaries of these directors vary from $4,000 to $8,00a year, ‘ 
averaging about $ 5 , 500 . 

To aid him in his work the director of extension has a staff of super' 
visors or State \adtn, men and women who supervise the work of the 
extension agents in the countiw. There are State leaders for each of 
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the three types of county w>rk: County agent leaders to supervise 
the county agricultural agents, home demonstration leaders to super' 
vise the home demonstration agents, and boys’ and girls^club leasts, 
to supervise the county club agents. Usually there is a State lead» 
to each 15 to 20 agents in the State. The leaders represent the director 
in arranging^with the county officials for the empbyment of the county 
agents. They also help the county agents to organire their work and ' 
see to it that the county agents secure from the colleges and the 
Federal Department of Acriculture such help as they need. 

In addition to the S^ifc leaders the extension dirwtor has a staff of 
subject'matter extension specialists such as an agronomist, an ecorto* 
mist, a horticulturist, a dairy specialist, a clothing specialist, etc., 
usually not more than one in any line of work for each 30 to 50 counties. 
These specialists bring to the county extension agents the latest in^ 
formation in their 6elds and help those agents to use such information 
in the extension work. 

• 

The States employ 1.719 officials (1934) in the State puchinery, as 

follows: 83 extension directors and assistant directors; 429 State, as* 
sistant State, and district leaders or supervisors county extension 
agents; and 1,111 full'time and part'time State extension specialists. 


6. Ojunty Organization • 


It has already been suggested that there are three types county 
extension agents: The county agricultural agent, the home demon' 
stration agent, and the boys' and girls’ club agent (sometimes known 
as “assistant county agents”). Some counties have all 3, some have 
only 2, or even 1, while other counties have none. In some States 
the county commissioners (or the county governing board) decide 
whether a county agent is to be employed. In others the deca- 
sion rests with voluntary organizations. Frequently a combination 
of these methods is used. 


These agents are selected by the proper county auffiorities in mutual 
agreement with the extension officials of the State college of agricul' 
.tore. The Federal Department of Agriculture appoints many of th fm 
as agents of the Federal Government with the privilege of using the 
penalty envelope of the Department of Agriculture for the free 
mailing of official matter. Thes£ agents are thus employees of the 
Federal Government and whm injured in the performance of duty 

they can secure compensatipn from the Government. More than 95 
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percent of all county extension workers kave been appointed as agents 
of the Government. The county agents are thus in the employ of the 
county, the State, and the Federal Government. More and n^oie 
they are being reg^ded as college ' employees teaching outside the 
college walls. In this way the college is being expanded to rover the 
entire State, and what it teaches within its walls in agriculture and 
home ecoi^cs is taught in itsj)ractic<l aspects* through the county 
agents to the people of the open country. 

At the latest report (March 1934) there were 4,496 white county 
extension«agents ani assistants, as foUows: 2,739 agricultural agents, 
383 assistant agricuil^ral agents, 1,161 home demonstration agents, 
32 assistant home demonstration agents, 163 boys' and girls' club 
agents, and 18 assistant club agents. 

The ttlaries of the white county Agricultural agents ranged from 
$1,173 to $5,000, with an average of $2,517; those of the home dem- 
onstradon agents ranged from $1,020 to $3^. with an average of 
$2,056; and those of the club agents rang^ from $1,200 to $3,600 
with an average of $2,176. The salaries are paid partly from Fcirai 
fuiids and partly from other sources, usually State and county apprey 
priadons. In Pennsylvania and California the counties pay necessary 
expenses such as office and traveling costs but nothing for salaries, 
while in Massachusetts pracdcally the eii^e cost above the Federal 
allotment is borne by the coundes. Most States lie between these 
two extremes in their praedees. There is some tendency toward an 
increase in the praedee of paying the salaries of the agents .from State 
and Federal funds, leaving to the county and local people the payment 
of the local expenses of the aguits. This plan of financing presents 
certain obvious advantage# over the plans most commonly emptoyed. 

In practically every county which has agricultural extension work 
there is some form of county and community carganiadon which aids 
in the extension work, fn the different States it takes various fonns. 
The county and community council is commonly found in the Cotton 
Belt and in some other States. It is usually organited by the county 
agricultural agent, who has the various formers' organiadons e lfct 
represenadves to it. Sometimes business organiadons are also rep* 
resented. The council discusses the extension work with the agent, 
particularly those pomts on which the agent needs advice. In other 
States the type of local organiation which has been developed is 
known as the "form bureau." 
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7. The Farm Bureau * ^ 

• 

The first farm bureau had its origin in Binghamton, N.Y., in 1910, 
in an effort to promote better a^culture among the farmers about the 
, dty. The fahn bureau was an organization in the local of 

^ commerce. The idea of chambers of commerce giving help to farmers' 
through such ajplan spread rapidly. Very soon, however, the farmers 
felt that their interests would be better served by .an organization 
wholly under their own control, and as a result county hrm bureaus 
were esmblished independent of chambers of commerce. In some 
StateS'they went by other names, such as * Soil and Crop Improve* 
ment A ssociation (Illinois) and ** Better Farming Association ” 
(North Dakota). 

These farm bureaus helped to secure county agricultural agents for 
their counties, in many cases paying part of the agents' salaries and 
0^1^^ expenses. In many States the farm bureau became the legal 
organization for the expenditure of public funds in agricxiltural exten* 
siOT work. So helpful were the county farm bureaus to the county 
agents that during the World War the Federal and State Governments 
led in organizing farm bureaus throughout all the northern and western 
States.' State farm bureau federations were soon formed, and in 1919 
the American Farm Bureau, a national organization, was established. 
In most of the States the membership was limited to those who paid 
dues, which in some cases were as high as $15 per member. This 
means that the membership never included all the farmers of a county; 
in fact, in many cases it included only a very small percentage of the* 
fermers. 

The farm bureaus were intended to be different from other agricul- 
tural organizations in that their work was to be essentially educational. 
They became popular and members of other agricultural associations 
joined them. Soon, however, the farm bureaus began to engage in 
ot^ activities which were not educational, such a^marketing enter- 
prises, lobbying for legislation, etc., some of which made rivals 
of other farm associations. This situation created a problem for the 
extension system. Many county agents were secretaries of the 
county farm bureaus and spent much of their in serviiie of 
the bureau and bureau members. Consequently rival ferm organiza- 
tions became antagonistic to the farm bureaus, and fny of the 
antagonism affected the extension work. 
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To owcomc,the danger to the extenwon movement the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the American Farm Bureau in • 
1920 entered mto a memorandum'of understanding to cl^ the situa- 
tion. Und^ this memorandum the county a^ts were to perform ' 
servia for ^ benefit of all the farming people of the county, whether 
members of the fiirm bureau or not. arid to confine their activities to 
such as are appropria^ to public officials working under the Smith- 
Uver Act. They were to cooperate with the bureaus or other like 
orgai^tions m forming pbris of cooperative extension work, but 
they were not to act as odScials for the bureaus or to manage bureau 
activities which were outside the extension work. In 1922 the Secre- 
ta^ of A^ulture found it necessary to define Rirther the proper 
sphere of county^gent activities. 

In a few States the farm bureaus have not lost their original character 
as educarional groups organi»d to advance extension work, and there 
they still serve as mediums through which the county agents reach 
n^y people. At present there is need in many States for some kind 
ot public organization which can counsel and plan with the county 

agent m a way that is in harmony with the ideal of service for all the 
people. 

*The Work of the County Agricultural Agent 

The man in the agricultural extension system upon whom in the laiit 
analiuus the success of the system depends is the county agricultural ‘ 
agent. He brings to the farmers the service for which the system is 

organized. His work is Ikith a teaching task and an organizing task 

Originally, the county agents in the farmers* cooperative demonstia- 
.tion work were essentially teachers who taught by the methods of 
demonstration. To a large extent this is their method today though 

It IS much more inclusive. They do their teaching, for the most part 

in two ways. Some of them deal with individual farmers and do 
practicaUy. all their teaching directly. Others deal with individual 
farmw only as they represent groups of farmers, and do their teaching 
largely through these individuals, usually called local leaders. These 
leato carry on their agricultural work on an toproved basis and thus 
make their work a demonstration for other farmers. The leaders are 
given special assistance by the county agent and the college extension 
spedahsts so the deoaonstration can be a success. There may be a 
number of ® community. aU doing demonstration, but • 

each in a different line. Tlus type of teaching is now leading all others 
It enables a c ounty agent to have some form of agricultural improve- 
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ment going on in each community of the county. The county agent 
<ioes much teaching through group meetings and through organizations. 
He likewise spends much time with individual fanners in dis c uss in g 
their own problems. , 

As die work through local leaders increases, the teaching becames 
for the county agent a task of organization and administration rather 
than personal teaching. The County agent encourages and poaiotes 
^ the organiption of farmers in groups such as banners* duty seed« 
testing associations, cow'testing associations, etc One o(/his im* 
portant duties is the development of an extensile prognm for the 
county in cooperation with the agricultural leaders ol the county. 

The county igricultural agent is busy with many problems. His 
task calls for personal traits of a high order and a large fund of tech<! 
' meal knowledge, lit some Sates a man to becoDoe a county agricul* 
tural agent must have been graduated from a college of agriculture 
and have had extensive experience in agricultural work or teaching. 
However, not all the Sates set such commendably high requirements. 

. - 9. Extension Service for the Farm Home '* 


The farm home is such an important part of a farm tha4 agricultural 
extension work is not complete without definite provision for its im' 
provement. It is for this reason that the Smith'Lever Act indudes 
' ''practical demonstrations" in home economics ara part of the cooper' 
ative agricultural extension service. For carrying on this work many 
counties employ technically trained rural'minded women commonly 
known as "home demonstration agena." 

The home demonstration agent is usually coordinate in rank with 
the county agricultural agent. She is left free to develop her program 
within the fidd of home economics. In her work she often hdps the 
county agricultural agent with the problems of poultry husbandry, 
gardening, dairying, etc., as related to the home. The things which 
a home demonstratioo agent can do to hdp farm women are many 
and vaHed. .She generally orgariaes her work much as the county 
agricultural agent does his,.bu*; she also does much work through the 
direct teaching of assembled groups. Local leaders are extensively 
UKd in home demonstration work as in agricultural work. 

An important activity of the home demonstratiem agent which is 
attracting increasing attention is the organization of camps for farm 
women. Thesecampsareoutings which usually continue for Lwede 
They pnmde reaeatioo, instnictioo, inspiratioo, etc. . Sodietimes 
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they are bdd at the agricultural coUe^ and the women occupy 
the college dormitories. 

Usually the home demonstration agent is a graduate of an institu' 
bon having a good course in home economics. Pre f erence » generally 
given, to the graduates of the homc'cconomics departments of the 
agricultural colleges and to woo^ who have had experience in a 
farm home. 

Many counties now have no home demonstration agents. In some 
of these counties the county agricultural agent furnishes some help 
to the farm women and sometimes helps to organise groups of farm 
women and secures college home^oonomics specialists to give the 
instruction. 

* 10. Junior Extension Work “ 

Another outstanding type of extension work is th|t for boys and 
girls on the farms. Before the Smith Lever Act was passed boys’ and 
girls' agricultural clubs had become popular in many sections of the 
country. Tliis idea was incorporated in the agricultural extension 
system and made iinportant from the beginning. The organization 
of clubs increased rapidly after 1914. particularly during the war 
period. No part of the system has had a more romantic devetop* 
ment than the club work for juniors. Approximately 924.000 boys 
and girls were enrolled in these clubs in 19^3. 

Many of the earlier clubs used disbncbve insignia, uniforms, caps, 
badges, etc., to denote membership and interest boys and girls. One 
kader used as a badge a 31eaf clover and 3 ITs representing head, 
hand, and heart. Later another leader in this work sugguted that 
another leaf, representing health, be added to produce a 4'leaf clover. 
Another step was taken when it was decided to place the label “4'H” 
on standard products produced and sold by boys and girls in the club^ 
The label soon appeared on club insignia and evq)tually it was used 
to designate die standard clubs throughout the country. It is now 
used for all the boys' apd girls' clubs in the extension system. 

There was ^iWt variety in the extent and character of the acbvibes 
of the early clubs. F or various reasons, principally for the regulation 
of interstate conto{k» it was found advisable to establish a distinct 
class of “standard clubs." Eleven requirements for such clubs were 
agreed upon in 1918. A standard club now has at least five members, 
all'Cairying on the same kind of yimrk. It has a ipeal leader through' 
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dub leader with a number of aaatstanta, who’ help the exxinty agents 
in this service. Likewise the State extension specialists gi\t assistance 
a^ It IS needed. Each dub usuaUy. has a local dub leader, an older 
person who likes young people and knows the subject ii) which the 
dub IS ih*oeking. The pnoe of tnembership in a club is the carrying on 
of a demonstration or piece of work. 

Each dub has a regular organization. It holds meetings cither at the ^ 
schoolhouse or at the home of a member. Proper records arc kept, and 
correct {larliamcntary practices arc folloui'ed. The meetings include 
reports of progress of work, songs, games, demonstrations, etc. Most 
dubs carry on contests between their members. 

The dub work can be done only in communities which have a sufi- 
oent number of boys and girls who are interested m it. The junior 
work is not, however, limited to boys and girls so fortunat^y 
situated. The county agent dc?ls with those who are kxated so far 
apart that dubs arc impractical for them. These lone. A'H members 
enroll as dub members and foUov^jirectidns for carrying on their 
projects. Good demorutradon work is done m this way in oommum' 
ties, though much is lost to the member because of his lack of associa' 
non with other dub members. 

One important feature of practically all dubs is a 6nal county wide 
achievement day. On t^ day the members of the dubs crenc to one 
place with parents and invited guests to listen to the records of 
achievement of the various’dubs and of the outstanding members. 
Usually an inccrcsting program is provided. The 4-H dub emblem is 
awarded to all dub members who complete all the work and 61c 
reports. The dubs alsp have a-fart in>the kxaHfeirs. and the best of 
the winners often exhibit and demonstrate at the county and the State 
fairs. “ Some of the contestants have even gone to international exposi' 
dons. 

•Another notable feature of dub work is the dub camp. The camp 
is arranged by the county agent or the State dub leader. In camp the 
members arc taught subject matter relating to their firojects, the 
amenities of social life, etc. The State 4-H camp is held for a week 
at the State agricultural college. These weeks brin^ to the colleges 
annually thousands of boys and girls. ^ Here they meefs^teachers of 
the college and see the college buildings and 6mns.'^^4^y receive 
instruction in practical matters of all kinds and engage in many pleas- 
urable acdvitks.' The camps furnish valuable cont^icts for the agri- 
cultural colleges as well al for the boys and girls. 
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11. Extension Work for N^oes ** 


Very early in the development of the fanners' cooperative dem^ 
stration work in the South the desirability of having some Ne 
agents became apparent, and in 1906 the first Negro agent was'^: 
pointed by the Department of Agriculture in cooperation wi^ 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. A month later another agent 
appointed in cooperation with Hampton Institute in Virginia. Whe 
the Smith-Lever Act went into effect, there were about 100 Negra 
. men and women agents in 11 States. ' 

In the discussion of the Smith-Lever bill in Congress there was! 
extended debate regarding extension work for Negroes. 'An effort \ 
was made to amend the bill to rajuire that some' of the money for 
extensioifwork in the States having separate land-gi^t colleges for 
Negroes should go to these colleges. The amendment was rejected, 
and the act consequently makes no mention of work for Negroes. 
However, when the agricultural extension system was organized, 
definite provisions were made for the Negroes with the result that 
there are now (1934) 173 Negro county agricultural agents, 128 Negro 
home demonstration agents, and 1 Negro club agent. The Negro 
, work is Administered and supervised by the white State extension 
directoci^ough in a number of States the State Negro supervising 
agents have their headquarters at the Negro land-grant college. 

Two Ne^ro mployees of the Department of Agriculture are con- 
o|med with the general supmrision of the work for Negroes. One 
has his headquafters at Tuskegee Institute and aids in supervising the 
work in 8 States; the other has his headquarters at Hampton Institute 
and helps to supervise the work in 8 other States. One of these men 
is a graduate of Tuskegee Institute, and the other was graduated at 
Hampton. Institute. 

Th&extension work for the Negroes is carried on in close coopera- 
tion with the white agents in the same counts and it follows much 
the same program. In counties which have a Negro population but 
no Negro extension agent, the white agents render some assistance 
to the' Negroes. They caniKrt, however, enter the homes and lives 
of the Negroes as can Negro' agents. Boys' and girls' dub work is a 
stro^ feature of the Negro extension work. These dubs are con- 
duct^ exaptly as' the dubs for white boys and girls and they have 
the same general purposes. 
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The Ne^ro extension agents are a high-grade group of men and 
WOTOcn. Ahnost h?Jf of them a« graduates of institutions like 
Hampton Institute and Tuskegee Institute while nearly all the others 
_ have attended college but have not been graduated. Their salaries 
average about $1,515 a year (1934) for the men and $1,326 for the 
wtxnen. Out of -these salaries they > usually pay their traveling 
expenses. Their salaries are paid from Federal and State sources 
though counties are more and mbre' contributing toward the 

12. Cooperative Farm Forestry ** 

A very large part of the farm acreage of the 'United States is in 
woodland, and much of the income of farmers in certain actions, 
particularly in the Southern and Northeastern States, is ftom forest 
products. County agricultural agents generally are not trained in 
foTMt management. In order that the extension service may render 
the )needed service in forestry, special provision ' has been made 
through the Clarke-McNary Act (1924), and the Government now 
makes appropriations “ for cooperation with appropriate officials of 
the various States or with other suitable agencies to assist the owners 
of farms in establishing, improving, and renewing wood lots, shelter ' 
belts, windbreaks, and other valuable forest growth, and in growing 
and renewing useful timber crops." 

In 1934 a cooperative arrangement was in effect 'with 32 States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The usual arrangement i4 for the (jovem- 
menf to contribute $1,620 toward the salary of an extension forester 
in a State, the S^te providing for the remainder of his salary. State 
travel expense, and clerical assis^ce. The State extension forester 
assists the county agents. He arranges demonstr^ons in wood-lot 
management, selection of, trees for cutting, estimating merchantable 
timber, etc. In many States he is also active in assisting farmers 
in forest-planting plans and in interesting members of boys' and girls' 
clubs in tree planting. The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture employs an extension forester, who represents the Forest Service 
and thif Extension Service, to give directiem to extension in farm 
forestry. ^ 

13. Copperation with the Agricultural Adjustment Adnunistriition 
' • 

In 1933 Congress passed the Agricultural Adjustment Act "to 
k ' relieVe the existing national economic emergency by increasing agri- 

» — ^ 
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cultural purchasing power, to raise revenue for extraordinary expenses „ 
incurred by reason of such emergency, to ^ovide emergency relief 
with respect to agricultural indebtedness, to provide for the orderly 
liquidation of jomt'Stock land banks, and for other purposes.”** 'This 
act was in two parts, one dealing with agriculture adjustment and 
the other with agricultural credits. An important' part of the plan 
of agricultural adjustment was to control the production of basic 
agricultural commodities. 

Thf act established the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture t« carry out the program/ When 
this agency was organiaed, the PresiSent and the Secretary pf Agri'' 
culture decided to have the Extension Service carry out a number of 
the provisions of the act, particularly those relating to the plans for 
crop'production control.** This decision added a heavy responsibility 
to the extension program. Approximately TOO emergency a^ts 
were employed to supplement the existing force of county agricultufal 
agents, the cost of which was paid almost entirely by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. In the areas where important produc' 
tion<ontro^ campaigns were conducted the State and county extent 
sion workers gave practically their entire time to the adjustment 
work. Extension workers explained to fanners the purposes and 
methods of the production-ccrntrol campaigns, organized and managed 
the campaigns, and assisted in the formulation of county-control 
associations. ' 

14. The Extension Service Review 

For a number of years the Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture endeavofed to reach the field through several mimeO' 
graphed periodicals. In 1930 these perio^cals were superseded by 
the ExiLension Service Review, a monthly publication issued free to 
workers and cooperators of the Department of Agriculture who are 
engaged in extension activities. 

The purpose of the publication is stated as follows: 

To keep extenaion workers in every part of the United States acquainted with the 
latest results and methods in the extenaion field, to exchange news of activities in 
the various States, to be iiutructive, to indicate the sources of infisrmatioo and ueut' 
aace helpful to the field, to cent» attention on the majoa^jectiyes of extension work, 
and to encourage pride in the profession of the extensioMeacber.'^ 

u 73d OoQf,, 1ft wsf. Stacutet of dw United Statci of Aincrici, 1933. p. 31. 

Home Committee on Appropratioiie. Suboommictet in Cbarfe of cbe AgrkuUunl DeptrtBicm Apptt^ ' 
priation Bill for 1935. Heaoni, pp. T7-7& 

i^WarburtoQ. Q *'Ov New Publicatioa** la fiomion Strviot Rtwitm, ixL v 
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The periodical features stories of outsV^ding extension accomplish' 
ments and methods. It can^ administrative announcements and 
notices of new publications of interest to extension workers. The 
editorial page redecto the policks and opinions of the Extension 
Service. 

S 

15. Results of the Agricultural Extension System “ 

. It is very difficult to evaluate objectively the accomplishments of the 
agriculture extension system. However, evidence has been collected 
which cleaMv indicates some of the results of thi« work. The system 
develops ruraHeadershi^. Through the carrying on of the various 
organizations in connection with the extension work, rural people are 
learning how to lead and manage groups. The importance of such 
leadership can scarcely be overestimated in the progress of rural life. 
Through the boys' and girls' club work, the extension system is 
training future fiumers and bcmve'makers as well as better citizens. 
Studies have shown that the extension teaching has greatly affected 
fium and home practices. The increased crop and livestock production 
is apparent today. An outs^nding result cff the system is the stimu' 
lus given to various community activities. Community enterprises 
of all lands have had their origin in the community organization which 
was broi^ht about through the extension services. Finally, the higher 
standard of living among rural people than formerly prevailed owes 
not a little td the extension system. 

The evidence indicates that the great majority of the farmers in the 
communities having extension work ^vor it. There is, however, a 
rather important minority which is either indifferent (15 to 33 percent) 
or opposed (2 to 8 percent). In areas which have been investigated it 
is reported that approximately 70 percent are favorable to extension 
work. Occasionally counties have undertaken extension work and 
later given it up. 

The importance of the agricultural extension system becomes appar' 
ent in times of national or regional emergency. During the World 
War it was effectively used to stimulate agricultural production, pixv 
food conservation, secure informaticm needed by the Federal 
etc. On the ooca^pry of the influenm epidemic during 
the war agents ac:ted as advisory nurses. 

When a prolonged drought in the Southwestern States threatened the 
starvaticm of thousaiKis of cattle and sheep, the Federal Government 
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^ Saiitk, C and Wilioo, M. bp. dt^ pp. 25“27t in^*115; UA Ofice of Educatioo, op., dt. pp. 
531 - 5 ) 8 . 
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through the county agents located pasturage in other sections of the 
country to which the livestock could be sent. When the hurricane in 
Florida and the Boods along the Mississippi River laid waste crops, the 
county agents were at hand to render needed assistance. They also 
functioned effectively in the loan and drought relief work in the un> 
precedented drought of 1930-31. The use cff the extension system 
in the recent work of agricultural adjustment illustrated the importance 
of the system in carrying out a great national program. 

16. Problems of the Agricultural Extension System ” 

Several important problems confront the agricultural extension sys' 
tern. One of these, discussed elsewhere fpt. IV, ch. II), is tt^rebtion it 
should bear to agriculri^psHpUucation under the Smith'Hughes Act. 
This matter has been only partly cleared up. Another problem is the 
completion of the system. , For various reasons numbers of rural coun^ 
ties have iK>t as yet inaugurated extension work^hile in other counties 
the service is not adequate. Apparently in the past there has been an 
overemphasis on agricultural production without sufficient attention to 
# the distribution of agricultural products and to the im{xovement of 

rural life, though these have in late years been receiving greater con> 
sideration than before. 

The county agent himself constitutes a very real problem. Hie 
salaries are bw, but the service calls for training, personality, and 
industry of a high order. In sdbe cases the county agent has not yet 
been entirely divorced from partisan politics. 

The relation of* the agricultural extension work to commercial 
agencies and activities is a problem wh^ has not been fully solved. 
How to utilise such relations and at the same tiipe avoid exploitation 
in the interest of business enterprises and compromisirig with educa' 
tional ‘principles and responsibilities demands careful' thought. Im' 
provement is constantly being dkade and there is reason to believe 
that these and other problems of the service will be solved as the 
system matures. 

17. Organizations of Extension Workers 

Fot years there have been in existence a number of organizations > 
of persons in the extension service, %ich as State associations gf 
extension w^kers, a national county agents’ association, an extension 
section of the American Hmne Economics Assodation, and a national 
camp and conference of 4*H club leaders. One section of the Assoda^' 

MkOtxttld, A. Fm op. dCt jpp. €hTh UA. OfioK’af P^iorton. op. dt« pp. 506-51L » 
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tion of Land^rant Colleges is devoted to the problems of extension 
work. rf 

A senes of conferences on a naticSnal organization were held in 
1928, 1929, ind 1930, which culminated in the formation the 
National Cooperative Extensiori Workers’ Association, in December 
1930.** The objects of the association have been officially stated as 
follows: (a) The improvement of the professional status of the mem' 
bership; (b) the improvement of extension teaching; and (c) the 
development of group insurance, workmen's compensation, and 
unemployment relief. The organization has not been particularly 
active from a Nation'Wide standpoint, but in certain sections studies 
are being made by some of its members which are generally helpful. 

Another association of extension workers is a national honorary 
extension fraternity kno^ as “Epsilon Sigma Phi.” *' The first chap' 
ter of the fraternity was organized at Bozeman, Mont., in January 
1927. The object of this honor society, as stated in its oonstitU' 
tion, is “to maintain the ideals, preserve t^ traditions, and uphold 
the morale of the Extension Service and (Welop a spirit of fraternity 
among its members.” The fraternity le^es to each State and the' 
Territories of Hawaii aikftAIaska and there are now (1934) 1,840 
members. Membership is based on a minimum of 10 years pf'meri' 
toiious extension service, either in the Department of Agriculture 
ix in the States. There are organized chapters in 45 States, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia. The business of the fraternity is 
carried on^ through a Natioiul- Grand Council, which holds annual 
meeting^ at the time of the annual meeting of the Assocution of 
Land'Grant Colley. 

ij^ie fraternity carries on various activities throughnational stand' 
ing committees. It is now particularly interested j[n« developing 'a 
retirement plan for the ext^ion wOTkers consistent with the Federal 
Retirement Act. The most recent activity of the fraternity was in 

E ing the enactment of ^Senate joint resolution estal^shing 
)ria) archways to James Wilson, formerly Secretary of Agricu^' 
for 16 years, and Seaman A. Knapp, ffither of the Bnension 

Service. • * ' ' 



*Ptiaie, Hat ‘‘hbtkiOil Coopentive Ettemioo Workm* AModatkn** in tbt Serbia 

3: 117; Natiooal Coopentiw EgtgtMton Worten* Aandacioo, Cooatieutiao and Bjrlawa adopted 
Dpc. 5. 1930. 

" W. A. Uofd. Letter to L. B. Blauck Aug. 14s 1934. Mr. Uofd it tbe Grand Diractor, Otand Coondl 
d Epdloo Sigten Pli. 
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Special honors are ccmferred by the fraternity. The highest honor 
is the distinguished'service ruby, which is granted for outstanding 
service to agriculture. It is made on recommendation o£ the local 
State chapter and unanimous apprpval by the Grand Council. ' Five 
men have been borxved with thm award. Distinguished'service ca» 
tificates are granted for outstanding service to agriculture in the 
field of extens^ Nine men have recently been honored with this 
recognition. 



% 
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Chapter II 

The Vocational Education System ' 

1. The Smith'Hughes Act and its Ai^ptance by the States 

The Bmith'Hughes Act represents an effort to establish vocational 
education in the United States on a permanent basis on a plan so dc' 
signed as to be easilyadapted to the varying conditions and needs of the 
StatM and local cooununities. WWe the act contains new features, 
it is in line vrfth other Federal legislation granting aid to the States for 
educational purposes, particularly with the Smith Lever Act for coop' 
erative a^ulturaJ extension work, which it follows in its emphasis on 
(^peradon between the States^ and the Federal Government in the 
fifTvkt which is provided. 

Although the organiation of the vocational education system was 
not. undertaken until some 3 months after the Nations entrance into 
the World War, the National Vocational Education Act ^ in no 
tense whatever an emergency war measure. It was passed nearly 2 
months before -the Nation, declared war, and its essential features 
were formulated several years earlier by the Commission on National 
Aid to.Vocational Eduation, which had reported its draft of the bffl 
to Congress on June 1, 1914, before any suspicion of war in Europe 
had been aroused. 

The sentiment of Congress in enaxrting the legislation was reflected 
in the States. By the end of the year 1917 each of the 4« States had 
either by State statute ot by proclamation of the 
Governor, and had designated or created a State board as the adminis' 
trative agency within the State to cooperate with the Federal Board 
for VocatKMul Educationj, No State ^ withdrawn its acceptance, 
Md from year to year additional States- and local funds have beeii 
appropriated in suppe^ of vocational education. 

foth Hawaii (1924) and Puerto Rico (1931) have accepted the bene- 
6ts of the Vocation^d Education Act as extended to these areas by 

separate acts of Congress. The benefits of the George-Reed Act were 
' extended to the Territory of Alasb but without any designation of a 
minmum amount erf funds to be made available for diat Terri^. 
Under the ap portionment of the Federal appropriations on the basis of 
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the pdpuktion the amounts made available for Alaab ($797.81 for 
1932) were eo inconsiderable that no cooperative program, of voca* i 
tional education was organiaed in the Territory. The George'EUaey ^ 
Act, authorizing annual appropriations in addition to those made by. 
the Smith'Hughes Act, provides for minimum appropriatiolu* to 
Alaska, as to each Sta^ of $5,000 in each of the three 6elds of voca' 
tioha education. TlM»e appropriations will hrmm» available on 
acceptaiKe of and compliance with the requirements of the act by 
■ Alaska. 


2. The Meaning of Vocational Education ^ 

In a few statements the Smith-Hughes Act clearly defines the voca- 
tional education which is aided. It states that the controlling purpose 
of agricultural education receiving Federal aid “shall be to fit Ibr useful 
employment ; that such education shall be of less than college grade 
and be designed to meet the needs of persons over 14 years of age 
who have entered upon, or who are preparing to enter upon the work- 
of the farm or the farm home,” Libwise the act states that the con- 
trolling purpose of trade, home economics, and industrial education 
receiving Federal aid “shall be to fit for useful employment; that such 
education shall be less than college, grade, and shall.be designed to 
meet the needs of persons ovfir 14 years of age who are preparing for a 
trade or iinlustrial pursuit, or who have entered upon the wort of a 
trade or industrial pursuit." 

Special conditions are set up in the act with reference to utilization 
of Federal money for certain types of part-time and evening schools. 

In part'tiiitf trade, home econq|pics, and industrial or schools 
for workers who have entered upon employtoent. Federal aid may be 
used for “any subject given to enlarge the dvic or vocational intelli- \ 
gcnce of such workers over I4 and less than W years of age." At ^ 
least one-third of the .trade, industrial, and hooae economics fund if 
used must be expended for such part-time schools or rla.*rf 
Evening trade. industri^.^and home economics schools receiving aid 
under the vocational education act are required to set a minimum age 
limit of 16 years, and to “confine instruction to that which is supple- 
mental to daily empbyment." 

With exception of the [vovision permitting instruction in part-time 
schools “to enlarge dvic or vocational mtcUigence", the Federal appro- 
priations are made expressly for the purpose of providing spedfically ^ 
vocational educatioii intended for persons who have chosen or have 
entered upon a particular empbyment. This purpbae has been coo- 
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^tly fcllo^ ta p,lide_F^. ^ Iool-»dop«d 

of TOotiooil tduotion. although it hu not altny. 
been clearly understood by others. 

• 3. Funds for the Vocational Education System 
A^ha^ of the raatiotul educabon .yawn are the fund, appre- 

Elleey (19J4) The Slat of there acts now maltes a continuing 

app2f““" innually to he ured in "coopetating with 

rflSTo" ~P<im««, re directot. 

Of ajKulturaWbiects, This appropriation ia allotted to the States 

0^ ham of t^ rural population according to the last pie^^ 

minimum allotment to any State is llO.OOO. and 
/« pr^g this aunimum an additional annual ippropriation of 
#27s000 u now made. 

* A similar appropriation, with a similar minimum jJlotment. is made 
of teacher s of trade, home-economics, and industrial subiects " This 

appropration m allotted to the States on the basis 

. To provide tl^ minimum allotment, the act includes an addi- 

tibnal appropriation of $50,000. 

^ appropriation of $1,000,000 
for allotm^.^ ^ basis of the total population, with an additional 
^propru^ of $90,000 to provide minimums, for training teachers 
T^-trainii^ developments under this appropriation are described 
in the chapter following. 

A Smte itoy ^ the aa as a whole or % benefite 

three funds eidusively. and its obligations are limited to those imposed 

Tb? act provided, however 
that after 1^. a State must take advantage of at least the minimun; 
amount apijopriated for the ttsining of teachers in a field of vocational 

edutation iTit d^ to n«ive any appropriation for the salaries of 
ttaebtrs m that field. 

ThcGcregt-IUM iWof IWS>a«hreired for.preiodof 5 yrereaddi- 
appropriations for educatipn in agriculture and home economics * 

^ge-EUacy Act of 1934 has continued authoriations for a period of 
3 yeus, 193«7. of appropriations in the two fields covered by the 

fs 
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Utilization of Federal mcAvey under these appropriations is condi' 
tional upon the requirement that for each dollar of Federal money ez' 
pended the State or local communities in the State, or both, shall ez^ 
pend an equal amount for the same purposes. The cost of instruction 
supplementary to the instruction in agricultural and in trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects must be borne by the State and local 
commuiuties, as must also the cost of the riecessary plant and equip' 
ment. 

The eztent oi State and local participation in the national program 
of vocational education, as well as the popularity of this development 
of the public'school system, is evidenced by the ezpenditures reported 
under State plans (table 2). State and local appropriations have from 
-year to year greatly ex ce e ded the amounts required to match the Fed- 
eral oKmey. During the year ended June 30, 1933, the States and com' 
munities provided on the average for all types of vocational education 
$2.90 for each dollar of Federal furfds used, and for several years past 
they have been providing close to $3 of their own to $1 of Federal 
money used. These expenditures under State plans for vocational ed' 
ucation and teacher training — which do ivot include any expenditures 
State and local money for larui, buddings, or lequipment — have in 
recent years amounted to approximately 1 percent of the total expendi' 
tures in the country as a whole for all types and grades of education. 

Taku 2. — Exbeniiturti of Peitrsl^ Suu, md IocaJ icfidef Stsu pUnj /or itflona 

of vocstkmsl ccidim, anvctort, ond luj * 
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4. Federal Organization 

a 

For administration of the National Vocational Education Act, 
Congress established the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
of seven membqrs — ^fbur ex officio, including the Secretary of Agri' 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Commissioner of Education, and three appointed by the President 
for temu of 3 years, expiring in rotation. One appointive mwnbfr 
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must be selected to represent the interests of labor, one the interests 
.of agriculture, and one the interests of manufacturing and commerce. 

Congress placed certain definite responsibilities upon the Federal 
Eloard for Vocational EducatioQ. which included administration of 
the vocational education act, and cooperation with State boards in 
the promotion of \xicational educapon. State plans for vocational 
education iander whicH^’ Federal- aid was to be expended must be 
approved by the Fedml Board in advance, such approvaUieing manda' 
tory on the Board if it should find the proposed plans to be in con- 
fomuty with the provisions and purposes of the act. -No authority 
was \T8ted in the Board to dictate plans or policies to the States. 
It made a duty of tfie Board to ascertain annually whether the 
several States were using or were prepared to use the Federal money 
received by them. On or before the first day of January of each 
year the Board was required to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
each State which had accepted the provisions of the act and complied 
therewith, together with the amounts each State was entitled to 
receive. The Board was autborued to»disaUow expenditures^ of 
Federal money not made in compliance .with the act, and was required 
to make an annual report to Congress on the administratis the 
act and the expenditure of money allotted to each State. 

Even more important than its administrative responsibilities, bow' 
ever, were the requirements of service to the States and of research? 
The act was entitled an a8t to provide “ fbr the promotion of vocs' 
bonal education and “ fer cooperation the States in the pixy 
motion of such education'', and the Board was, required to mjlr> 
or cause to have made, studies, investigations, and reports, with ' 
particular reference to their use tn aiding the States in their vocational 
education programs- v 

The.Board was organued for work on July 21, 1917- In August 
it appointed Dr. Charles A. Prosser as director. «Four assistant 
directors also were appointed — one each for agricultural, industrial, 
and hcxne'cconomics education, and one for research — and the follow^ 
ing month a special agent for oommerdal education was employed. 

Soon after its organisation the Board adopted the plan of devebping 
its administrative principles and policies in cooperation with 
representing the States. A series* of conferences was held in August 
1917 to clarify in the minds of FetSeral and State Admirtistrators the 
problems to be'^met and to make the contact with the* States which 
would insure success. Forty States sent rep re s entative^, principally 
State superinteivdentB of publk instruction, fepresentatives of State 
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Ofpartintnta of education, and loetnbers of .State boards of control 
or of education. At these conferences the general policies were 
agreed to, which were afterward published as Bulletin No. 1 . Tenta- 
tivc standards also, around which the first State plans submitted to 
the Board Were built, were formulated at the conferences. Through 
experience and later conferences, pnnaplcs and practices have been 
devclopicd for the organization and administration of vocational' 
education system. 

During the period of its continuance as an independent office of the 
Federal Government, 191? to 1935, the Federal Board held regular 
monthly meetings and special meetings as occasion demanded. It 
oonsickred ma)or matters of policy and administration which required 
Its approval. The three appointive members devoted their full nm#» 
to the work of the Board, and together with the Commissioner of 
Education constituted a standing committee of the Board to act on 
matters referred to it in the interim between regular meetings of 
In evolving rts policies the Board, ^working in ooottration 
witb State officials, established standards to be followed in^!Si»ing 
and administering vocational programs. They standards ww ac- 
cepted or proposed by the States themselves. They mdicated 
approved minimum requirements which it was hoped the States 
would be able to exceed. E%rcry effort was made by the Board m 
*^V.^^^**'* with the States to avoid a dictatorial attitude, and 
^^Istions were throughout the period of its administrativ’e * 
activity entirely on a basis of service and cooperation. 

In 1918 Congrcs^enacted a law for the vocational rehabilitation of 
the disabled soldi« and sailors and committed the administration 
^ this service to the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The 
administrative staff was then organized under the Director in three 
divisions — one for vocational education, one for research, and one for 
rehabilitation, ^ter the Research Division was discontinued, and 
its functions w« vested in the several adrninistrative services of 

the Board’s staff. Under theCivilian Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

approved in 1920, a Division of Industrial Rehabilitation was organ- 
ized. In Au^t 1921 the Division of Soldier Rehabilitation was 
taken over by the newly esablishcd Veterans’ Bureau, and since 
that date no responsibilities for work^with ex-service men have 
devolved upon the Federal Board for Voational Eduation. 

The Resord) and Statistical Service of the B^d was or^nized 
in 1930 to condua cesearch, ^d operate with the ocher services 
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'in the conduct o£ research, to provide general editorial and statistical 
service, to audit State accodnts, compile State reports, and certify 
State allo^ents ‘under different acts, r 
By Executive order of June 10, 1933, effective on August 10, the 
functions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education were trans' 
ferred to the Department of the Interior, and the Board made an ’ 
advisory board to act withc^t compensation. On October 10, 1933, 
the Secretary of the Interior assigned the fimctions of the Board to 
the Commissioner .of Education, the necessary, personnel under 
the Board to be organized as a subdivision of Education under the # 
general supervision of the Commissioner of Education, who was 
directed to proceed with the necessary reorganization of the Office 
of Education. An abridged annual report of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education for the year ended June 30, 1933, is accordingly 
included in the Aimual Report of the Seaetary 6f th^ Interior to 
Congress. 

The administrative sfaffi of the Board at the time of its transfer to 
the Office of Education included a director, an educational consultant, 
and six chiefs of services. The staff personnel included, also,. some 
29 r^onal agents and research specialists, 2 supervisors for thp 
rehabilitation service of the District of Columbia, and an auditor for 
State accounts. Under the reorganization procedures the title of 
the directOT of the Board was changed to “Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Edtikation” with no change in duties, and the staff * 
organization and personnel continue without material change under 
the Assistant Commissioner. Certain^ accounting and other office 
services* were merged. The set'up of the staff following this reorg;ani' 
ration is shown in the accompanying chart. 

Tq each tff the 4 regional areas into which the coim^ has been 
divided' ere assigned, in the present organization as in the i^, 3 . 
agents for assisting State authorities in developing their vocational 
education programs — 1 each in the fields of agricultural, trade and 
industrial, and home^economics education. In addition the Federal 
' staff in each of the services working in these fields comprises special 
agents not assigned to regions, who have been appointed for fesearchjii* 
for special field service, or for work with special groups. Similarly 
the Rehabilitation Service has 4 regional agents and 1 special agent. 

fhe work of the staff of ^ Board includes participating in edu' 
canonal conferences of State administrators, su^)erviaors and teacher' 

' tramers, and vocational teachers; conducting \ vocational surveys; 
assirang in traiiiing State and local officials an^^ddstriat representa' 
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tivea to deal with special problems; assisting State stafls anc^ industrial 
organizations in developing training programs; providing technical 
content for vocational courses; and conducting research and mvesti- 
gations in the [Moblems of v^tional education. Research has been 
conducted by the staff in cooperation with numerous governmental 
ag^cies, and with national associations representing the interests of 
agriculture, industry, commerce, and home making. 

The Federal office issues pubUcations giving the results of its 
“studies, investigations, and reports” made to aid the States in 
developing their programs of vocational education and vocational 
rehabihtatioa 

5. State and Local Organization 

As a condition of participating in the benc6ts of the Federal voca- 
tional education act, eacl^State was required to “designate or create a 
State board, consisting of not less than three members”, with all the 
necessary authority to cooperate with the Federal Board in adminis' 
tration of the act. A survey of the State vocational boards as of June 
30, 1930. found that in 32 States the State board of education had been 
designated by the State law to function also as the State board for 
vocational education. In Colorado it was ^ntical with the State 
board of agriculture. In e ach of the 14 remaining States a vocational 
education board had been created de novo by State statute. 

In size these boards range from 3 to 13 members, and they arc of 
varied character as regards officio, appointive, and elective com- 
position. Agricultural, industrial, home'makmg, and commerciah 
interests have been given very general representation, a number of 
States providing by statute for the representation eff designated 
groups. Wisconsinj^for ci^ple, provides th^t 3 members of its 
board shall be employers of labor, 3 skilled employees, and 3 practical 
farmers, and that the State superintendent and a member of the State 
industrial commission shall be members ex officio. 

An important obligation imposed on the State boards is the prepa- 
ration of plans showing the manner in yyhich they propose to use the 
Federal funds for vocational education. . These plans are submitted 

to the Federal office for its approval as complying with the provisions 

of the Federal act. They arc comprehensive and may cover as much 
as 125 or mwe pages. In them are set forth the kinds of vocational 
education to be provided, incluAig the kinds of schools and equip- 
ment, the courses of study, the methods of teaching, the qualifications . 
to be required of the teachers, and plans for the training of vocational 
teachers. The State interest in developing their plans in such detail 
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is obvious, since expenditures under them are large. Prior to 1922 
the State boards submitted plans anmi^y, but since that time they 
have been submitted for 5'year periods. They may be amended at 
any time that occasion makes a change advisable. 

Another obligation of the State boards is the submission of an 
annual report to the Federal office, describing the work done and 
reporting on the receipts and expenditures of money under the 
National Vocational Education Act. These reports furnish much 
useful iitformation and data, which are compiled in the Federal office. 

The State administrative staffis generally include an executive officer 
of the State board for vocational education, a director of vocational 
education, and one or more supervisors for agricultural, for trade and 
industrial, and fcH- home^economics education, togedier with teacher^ 
trainers in these fields. . In some States the functions of the executive 
officer and*the director are combined in one office, and in a majority of 
the States the executive officer of the State board for vocational educa' 
tion is also the principal State school official. The State staffs in 1933 
included, in addition to. State directors of vocational education or 
officials acting in that capacity, 199 State supervisors and agente, and 
252 tcacher trainers — the personnel of these staffs having been some- 
what reduced during 1932-33 uritier the ^neral pressure for economy. 
Upon these staffs, under the direction of the State boards, devolves the 
responsibility for the administration of the State programs by the local 


school boards, which are the final' authorities in determining what 
courses of training shall be provided. -However, in Connecticut the 
State board and in Hav^ the Territorial board operate vocaribnal 
schools directly. In Wisconsin the State law has established local 
vocational boards to administer the local ,proQams of vocational 
educati 9 n. "> 


6. Diversification o£ State Programs under State Plans 

Only in a restricted sense can the program of vocational education 
set up under the National Vocational Education be described as 
natioml in character. The initiative iri planning and the management 
of vocational education rest with the States and local xommunities. 
In this way provisioD is made great fiezibility iti establishing State 
and local systems. 

Under the arrangement for cooperation with the States it was inevi- 
table that a diversity of plans should develop to serve local needs. Con- 
sfcquently die “national'* program of vcxational education is very fiu: 
indeed from being today one simple national program. Quite to the 
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contrary, iWs ratbd’ a composite of 48 difiertnt State and 2 Territorial 
programs, each being based, so far as possible, upon the special needs of 
local communities as those needs ha^ been interpreted by the com- 
munities themselves and their State board fOT vocational education. 

I • . 


7. Types of Vocational Schools 


Three well-defined types of vocatiorul schools and classes are in opera- 
tion: All-day schook, part-time schools, and evening khools. The 
all-day school provides vocational training for boys and girk of high- 
school age regularly enrolled for full-time school attendance. Whatever 
the line of training provided, it k essentially vocationally “preparatory” 
in character, that is to say, designed fo prepare boys ahd girk for en- 
traiKe into useful employments on leaving school. 

The part-time school is'designed primarily to meet the needs of boys 
and girk of high-school age who have entered upon employment, and 
who come back to the ^ool for part-time enrollment iaclasses during 
their, regular working oours. Attpidance upon part-time schook in 
some States compulsory under State kws for children within desig- 
nated'age limite. Instruction may be similar to that provided in all-day 
vocational schook to prepare for entrance into selected ocxupations; or 
. it may be “extension" training, <^gned to meet the needs of the work- 
ing boy or girl or regular apprennce along the lines of his or her employ, 
ment; or it may be of “contouation-school" character, having the 
broader objectives of improving “civic or vocational intelligerKe.” 

Evening schook are (Hganized to give workers ovd: 16 years of age 
‘ training supplemental to their daily e^loyment. The training is 
designed to meet definite needs of work^s of all ages with short-unit 
intensive instruction. The instruction must be given outside regular 
working hours, and it may unjler certain conditions be given in the 
daytime. 

* 8. Agricultural Education 

Types of schools . — Five types of schook c^er systematic technical 
and practical instruction to persons who are farming or preparing to 
farm, as follows: (l) Rural schook .with special agricultural classes, 
(2) high schook with vocational departments of agriculture, (3) special 
county and State schook of agriculture, (4) part-time schook for per- 
sons |rho have left the regular schook and are not yet established in 
farming, and (5jeveningschods for adult farmers. The classes usually 
meet in the rooms of a regular school building, but other suitable places 
may be used. • _ 
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development of vocational training in agriculture has been large- 
ly allected by the proviaioo written into the Federal statute requiring 

or supervised practice in agriculture on home 

pupils or on firms provided by the schooU, for at least 6 months per 
year. This provision applies to part-time and evening courses as well 

as to courses for pupils enrolled for fUU-time work in' day school^^ The 
requirement serves several usehil purposes. It insures contact by the 

learner with the farming vocation for which he is being prepared 
Supervised or di^d practice aids the teacher tp make intimacc' 
contacts with the farm homes of his pupils, which in turn helps him to 
acquire a basis for the development of worth-while objectives in his 
teaching. The supervision of home projects is likely to result in 
improved practices on the home/irm. which may spread to other ftums 

m the community. This practice work has had an extensive develop- 
ment in field-crop, hvestock, horticultural, vegetable, and other - 
projects. 

The all-day school is relatively more popular than the part-time or 
evenmg school in the agricultural vocational education pro^— 
-partly for ^ reason that agricultural education fito rather easily into 
the program of the rural day schools. 

Pirt-time schools for farm boys who have left school and are not 
yet established in fuming have had a' rather slow development. The 

reasons for this may be found in the common attitude of the ^ boys 

• toward farming and school attendance. Such schooU have, hoWfever 
b^ successfuUy conducted in some locahties for a of years! 

Usually the classes meet for periods of a month w more (4ing the 
dull seasons on'the ftrm. 

The evening school for adult farmers is rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity. It is designed for effecting improvement in particular phases of 
farming, and it is usually organized in short-unit intensive courses of 

10 or more sessions. The courses are conducted on a conference basis 

and they include supervised practice so planned as to insure' the work- 
ing out on home fimM of the problems taken up in class. SomeStates 

have definite policies of p^oting these evening schools, such as that 
every teacher of vocational agriculture shall ultimately be conducting 
. an evening school. • * 

The 4,600 or more teac her s of vocational agriculture, practically all 
of whom have grown up on the firm and received their professional 
training in the land-grant colleges and universities, are of necessity 

working in close contact with firm life. Their experience and training 
enable them to render a .wide range of service of practical value in the 
rural economy of their communities. 
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Student ccmtcsu . — Almost from the beginning gf the teaching of 
vocational agriculture, competition among vocational pnjpils has been 
encouraged as a means of stimulating their interest, improving their 
fmn practice, improving their skill, and testing the quality of instruc' 
tion prov.ded. Local contests were undertaken at fir^ but the scope 
was later widened into State and national events! National contests 
serve as a means for bringing together local and State activities on a 
.national basis. State and local contests include activities in livestock, 
dairy, and poultry judging, crop judging, ^d identification, fhiit 
idcfttification and judging, farm mechanics demonstrations, agricultural 
demonstrations, home projects, and public speaking. The primary 
purpose of these contests has been educational." ^ 

T\^ large national contests have been organized. In 1925, through 
the efforts of a committee of the agricultural section of the American 
Vocational Association, a separate dairy<attle'judging contest for 
vocational pupils vras anang^ in ccmjunction w^ the National 
Dairy Show and continued until 1932, 

The other outstanding national contest was organized in 1926 in 
connection with the American Royil Livestock S^ow at Kansas City, 

' Mo, This was a vocaribnahlivestock 'judging contest and with it 


grew the National Congress of Vocational Agricultural Students now 
held annually in Kansas City. Due to, the closing of the National 
Dairy Show in 1932, the dairy contest was moved to Kansas City and 
a meat, a milk, and a poultry contest have also been included in the 
evpnts of the Qmgress. 

Fixture Farmers of America.— the earlier years, following the intro- 
duction of vocational agriculture into public secondary schools in 1917 
local and State organizatiens of vocation^ agriculture students were 
started in a number of States under varying names. The need for a 
national organizatiOT which would weld together these local organiza- 
tions became more and more apparent until in 1928, at the Third 
Annual Nation^ Cemgress of Vocational Agriculture Students, these 
' local agricultural clubs aiMl organizations were brought together in a 
national organization known as the Future Farmers of America. This 
national organization comprises affiliated State associations, which in 
turn comprise local chapters in schools giving instrucriorrih voca- 
tkmal agriculture under the ^ovisions <ff the National Vocational 
^ucation Act. Local chapters may be organized only in of 

the type mentioned. 

The membership of the Future Farmers of America consists of boys 
regularly enrolled in all-day, part-time, or day-unit classes in vocational 
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a^culturc. The hoft may retain tbw active membership for 3 years 
afto cocppleting their systematic study. Former students and former 
active members’may be elected to associate membership, and instruC' 
tots, school principals, superintendents, business men, and others 
who are helping to promote vocational agriculture may elected 
to boixjrary mqnbership. ^ 

The Future Farmers of America has an elaborate machinery and 
ritual.* Four grades of active membership are defined in terms' of indi- 
vidual achievement: The'' Green Hand” must be at least 14 years of 
age and be conducting a wn^ory program of supervised practice. 
To he eligible for dectipR^!^ second grade of "Future Farmer” a 
member must have completed at least 1 year of vocational agriculture, 
have earned and deposited or invested at least $25. be regularly en- 
rolled in vocational, agriculture with an amplified practice program, 
and have fulfilled certain other requirements. Qualifications for dec- 
tion to the grade cf “State Farmer ” are left to the State organizations. 
A “State-Farmer” is eligible for election to the grade pf “American 
Farmer “oir nomination of the national board of trustees to the national 
congress of the organization, provided he meets certain requirements. 

The organization is an integral part of the vocational -agriculture 
program;- its national headquarttys are at the Federal office which 
administers the Vocational Education Act, and State headquartere are - 
with the Slate* boards for vocational education. Undoubtedly it has 
been an effective agency in the development bf ag^tural education,- 
as may be inferred from the following statonent: 

The prindpsl juktificatioo of the new orginintioo (the F.P. A.) hw been J i devicL 
fat teaching cooperation to ninl boye. ‘ It haa been found valuable abo in creatinf 
intertit in vocational agriculture, in bringing tlie boya and their accompliahiiienu before 
the public in a dearabk way. in carrying on community-«rvice pcojecta. in atimulating 

•uper»ia^-practiceacUvitica,andinprovidingrecreatiorialprDgrainaforfonDboya In 

•cveral Sutea, mcMt of them in the South, rummer campa for foture farmerr are hel^ 

annuall y,* 

Since its esiablishment in 1928. membership in this orgmization has 
increased rapidly. By July 1934 the number of local chapters organ- 
ized in State associations exceeded 3,500, and active membership in 
these local ^pters fe^iresenting every section of the ebuntry, includ- 
ing Hawaii, had increased to approximately 90, (XX) boys. 

Agricultural education and extension wor^.-^ud in very general " 
terms, the large objective of vcxational education in agriculture under 
the National Vocational Education Aa is to train present and pros- 


* Future FanDen cf Aaaia, Ktriatd KCboimI (4ck «d.)L 

* Ofioe of Educatkn, Bulletin, 19)1. aa 20, p. 4. 
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pcctivc fiuTQcrB for pro£cicncy in fuming, while the extension work 
under the Smi^ Lever Act is for the “promotion of-n) efl^ve system 
of agriculture." In a large measure, workers under both acts dfcal with 
rural groups and conditions which are identical, with adult' farmers, 
formboysandglrls, farm practices, and fum homes. It has been lecog' 
nized from the beginning that by cooperative agreements the scope and 
character of the activities to be carried on under each act should be 
defined precisely so as to safeguard against any overlapping of services. 
v -0 Such agreements have been entered into, and they have been ef fe c tive. 
The survey of the bnd'grant colleges and universities, made by the 
Office of Education and completed in 1930, notes that “on the whole it 
is apparent that extension services ... and Smith'Hughes work 
have been developed intensively in each of the 48 States with a large 
degree of cooperation and with relatively little serious difficulty." * 
Broadly the separation of functions is determined from the side of 
vocational education by the provisions in th^ Smith-Hu^cs Act that 
4 II vocational training in agriculture under this act shall be provided in 
courses of instniction including the requirement of at least 6 months' 
supervised or directed fann practice by eadi pupil enrolled in’ eve- 
ning, part'time, or all'day classes. Furthermore, this work must con- 
form to definite standards as regards time schedules, numbin' of 
meetings of classes, qualifications of teachers. and supervisors, and 
‘ such matters as arc set op in the State plan oT'each State. 
'f^(t^ion service, on the other hand, which includo providing cooper- 
acive demonstrations, lectures, instruction, exhibits, printed material, 
and aid to individual, farmers on special problems is not subject to 
the requirements of the Smith-Hughes Act or of the State plan 
fortaulated under that act. For each group of workers, as is pointed 
out in the survey quoted above, “there is a large ficld^ that may be 
satiffiactorily defineef ' and the staffs provided under the two acts 
combined are “even now wholly inadequate to the task ahead.’’ ^ 
Throughout thyperiod under review the v^k has been conducted 
under cooperative agreements interpreting in terms of specific services 
the statutory provisions of both acts. As early as 1918 representatives 
of the Federal Board foryocational Education and of the United States 
Department of Agriculture met in conference to mark out their respec- 
tive fields of activity and arrange for effective cooperation. In the 
years following, numerous conferences of representatives <ff Federal 
and State ag^des have been held, and at the present time the work is 
being conducted under a “memorandum of understanding relative to 

* OftoK of Bducacigik BiJIrtin, 1930» do. 9. voL 11, p. 3CD. 
ilhid. 
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Smith'Hu^hes and Smith'Levcr relationships in agriculture.*' This 
memorandum was drawn up in 1928 by administiative ofioers of the 
Federal Board and the Extension Service of the Department of Agricul' 
ture in conference with the committee on extension organisation and 
policy of the Land'Grant College Association and the relations com- 
mittee of the Naoonal Association of State Dirccton of Vocitional 
Education.' 

9. Trade and Industiial^Education 

Many difierent types of trade schools offering a great variety of 
trainmg have been organised under State plans. Numerous scbo(^ 
and communities have organised their trade and industrial training in 
such a way as to make possible the development of courses reflecting 
local business and industrial requirements. A study of the situation in 
1929 showed that a total of 225 different lino of training were thed 
being offered. ■' 

The raising of the age limits of compulsory school attendance under 
State laws, and in some States the requirement of part-time attendance 
over a longer, or shorter period by those who have left school to go to 
work, have imposed new responsibilities upon State and local authori' 
ties for providing training adapted to the >^tionai needs of the 
increasing number of boys and girls being held in school for longer 
periods of or part-time attendaiKe. These responsibilities have 
been further increased by child labor laws raising the mintmum of 
employment, and more recently under N.R.A. codes fixing the mini' 
mum age of employment ^t 16 years or more advanced ^pes. As t hes e 
needs have become increasingly urgent in recent years, special atten' 
tiori'has been given to them in States in the orguiiadon of trade 
and industrial courses. 

Day trade and industrial schools organised imder State plans are 
intended for boys and girls not yet employed, who have chosen a trade 
or an industrial pursuit and desire specific training in it Under the 
national vocational educational act, schools or clasaee gi^g jrutruc' 
tion to persons who have not entered upon employment must require 
that at least half of the time of such instruction be given to “practical 
work on a useful or productive basis." Since the primary emphasis of 
trade and industrial training has, however, been centensd on service 
to einployed wage earners, the enrollment of such woiiers in eve' 
ning and part'time classes has constituted a large pmpnrtiop cf the 
^ptal enrollment in trade and industrial of gj] types. In 1931 
the enrollment in trade and industrial classes of boys and girls in fulh 
drae school attordance, constituted only 13 J percent of the total 
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trade and mdiAtrial enrt$fiunt. Thia proportion increased in 1932 to 
17.9 percent, and in 1933 to 23.5 percent— redecting on the one hand 
-■ a decrease of enrolhnent in evening and part'tiine schools under the 
prevailing conditions of unemployment (enrollment in such classes 
being restricted to employed workers) aiKl on the other hand an 
increase of enrollment of pupils in full-time school attendance. 

' Day trade and industrial schools are of two types : (1) The unit-trade 
school, and (2) the general industrial school. The unit;p^ade school 
is so organired that each pupil is tought only one trade or parts of 
one trade. Although such a schocJ qiay teach a number of trades, 
mstructjon in each trade is organised as a unit and each pupil pur- 
sues only the unit which aims to fit him for the single specific 
tndclic cbo 0 tn fbc kis future work. 

The general industrial school gives instruction to each pupil in the 
clemenu of several closely related trades or industrial pursuitt cen- 
tered around a basic trade. The problems encountered in providing 
tr^e^ industrial education through small local school systems are 
different from those in large school systems. These diffaences relate 
to school enrollments, sue of the teaching staff, and the amefont of 
money available for instruction and equipment. Then, too. many a 
tradesman in a small oonununity earns his living by working at a foirly 
wide range of jobs rather than at*a highly speda^. trade. These 
differences are recognited in the National Vocabonal Education Act 
by the provision that for cities and towiu of Jess than 25,000 popula- 
tion the State board for vocatkmkl edudktion. with the approval of the 
Fwleral office, may modify the conditions as to length of the course 
and hours of instruction per week for schools and classes giving in- ' 
struction to those who have not entered upon employment, so as to 
meet the particular needs of such cities and towns. This provisioo 
enables small communities to organite instruction in one course for a 
lew closely related subdivisions of a trade rather than for one specific 
trade OfJy. An eiample would be building construction, which 
mi^ include plastering, bricklayfog, and cement finishing. The 
number of general irxlustrial schools has, however, never been large. 

P^-time trade and industrial schools and classes were strongly 
favored by those who drafted the National Vocational Education ’ 
Act.* The act consequently requires that at least one-third of the 
sum appropriated to any State for the salaries of teachers of trade, 
home economics, and industrial subjecte shall, if eipended. be applied 
to part-time schools cc c l ass e s fix worters over 14 and less than 18 
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years of age wb^ils^vt entoed employment The courses conducted 
on this basu must be designed to give not less than 144 hours of in- 
struction per year. The instructxxi may include any subject given to 
enlarge the avK or vocatxrul intelligence of the workers. 

Part-time schools and classes related to trades and industries are of 
two types: (1) the trade-extension type, and (2) the general-oontmua- 
tion type. The former aim primarily at giving instruction and tram- 
mg to supplement the job experience of the learners. They provide 
various types of courses, includmg (1) dull season trade-extension 
courses organized to give workers mtei^vt traiiung durmg dull 
, seasons; (2) courses for apprenboes providing technical instruction 
related to the occupations of the apprenboes enrcJled; (3) ooopeiabve 
piart;time courses, where the tune of the pupil is equally divided bo' 
tween school training and training on the job. and where the school 
training u related tp the pupil's employment ; and (4) vesblxile courses 
conducted m the shop or other place of em{4oylhent, for pupils car' 
ned on pay rolls or under contract for employment. Closely related 
to and frequendy regarded as oonsbtuting a special type of the part- 
time trade -^xtensson school is the part-time trade-preparatory school^ ' 
which IS mtended to prepare boys and girls employed in juvenile jobe 
for advantageous entrance mto mdustnal oocupabons requiring tech- 
nical knowledge and skill 

The gcneral-cpntinuation part-bme schcxil is different from the 
ocber..p^'bme schools in that its object is to give instructioa in suty 
jects designed to enlarge the "avk and vocational intelligcnoe’^ of 
young workers rather than to give a spedhe trade training. Most of 
the boys and girls in these schools are employed in juvenile jobs. 
Amoni^the objectives of the school are (1) to develop, when neces- 
sary. dx abdity to read, write, ^>ell and compute; (2) to promote 
gcxxl health in the boys and girls; (3) to. develop wholesome leisure' 
bme interests; (4) to furnish gindanoe, particularly vocational and edu' 
cational guidance; (5) to give training in the elements of gend absen- 
ship; (6) to give fundamental instruction in industrial adjustments; 

(7) to give first-hand acquaintance with typical kinds of work through 
try-out and exploratory courses; ai^^d (8) to det^elop proper attitu^ 
toward life and work. ’ ^ 

Organized apprenticeship training in part-time schools has been pro- 
vided in dooperation employers and employees, and ip cases has 
been pbnned'to supiffcment the training given on the job. At least 
one State has required arrangemiaits for such training to be set up in 

tegular itxlenturcs of apprenticediip. Recognition of the need for . 

r 

& 
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apprentioeabip training is found also in nun 7 N. R. A. co(k>. which 
contain regulatjons governing the provision of such training. 

Trade and industrial evening schools provide opportunity for 
journeymen woskers to secure training and tnstructxm devised to 
improve their eAciency and qualify them for promotion along the lines / 
of their employment. Many yjumeytben and apprentices attemi 
evening c lass e s offering trrhnical instruction that they cannot easily 
obtain in their jobs. 

An inquiry conducted by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the States found that evening and part timr 
apprentioe cl a s s es in operation m 1931 provided special training for 
some 150 different trades. 

That trade and industrial education as it has developed under the 
National Vocatioral Education Act deals prinapally with out<jf- 
school groups, including wage earners of all ages, may be inferred ftiwn 
the fitt that in 1933, taking<he county as a whole, over three-fourths 
potent) of the tool trade tnd industrial enroUment was m 
classes designed exclusively for empbyed wage lamcn. This is in 
^ marked contrast to the enrollment r e ported for vocational agriculture, 
of which in this same year, nearly two-thirds (63.9 pocent) was found 
in all-day schools. ' 

. A type of service, in the Jrade and industrial held especully, which 

has received a considerable emphasis undo the lutkxul program, IS fore- 
man training. In the readjustment foUowmg the World War the * 
factories were EUed with untrained help. The sitiiatian made it neces- 
sary for the jpdusthes to train msny workers. This task fell tb fore- 
men, irih c hanics , and other minor executives, many of whom were not 
specially trained for rendoing service as teachers. The Federal Board 
for Vocational Education appreciated the need of these foremen for 
special training as teachers, especially for industries in which it seemed 
, di ffic u l t to sove the employees directly throu^ the usual provision of 
industrial education. As a result of its effortsT, defnite arrangements 
were made in the vocational programs of many States to iknder thin 
service, which involves two types of training: (1) The extension of'a 
foreman's knowledge of his work as a manager and instructor; and (2) 
the training'of a foreman v ocher minor executive to malsr hifw 2 good 
instructor of other formen and minor executives. The. former is 
known as foreman training and it properly belongs in vocatiooal edu- 
cation classes, particularly trade-extension evening classes. Tbebtter 
is considen^ ss being a form of teacher training. 
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1(X Home Economics Education 


i&hools and classes in home economics under the National Voca'^ 
nSnal Education Act have in general been restricted to the following 
groups: (1) Women mplfeyed in homemaking in their own home or in 
other homes;^ (2) girls and women employed outside their homes in in- 
dustrial, commercial, or other occupations; (3) household employees; 
(4) girls still in full-time school attendance; and (5) girls out of school 
' who have not entered upon any wage-naming employment. The needs 
of these groups have been met in evening classes for women, in part^ 
time classes fof the girls or women mployed in industry or the.home, 
and in classes in the all-day school. 

Under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act a fairly extensive pro- 
gram in home economics, education was organized prior to 1929. The 
additional funds made available through the Gcorgc-I^d- Act, be- 
ginning in 1929, permitted a rapid eipansioiyin this field. They also 
enabled the Federal Board for Vocational Education to carry on more 
.studies in home economics education and to giVe a greats amount of 
assistance to the States in dealing with their problems. 

The all-dgy classes in home economics are^enerally organized in the 
upper grades of the elementary sdiools or in the high school, but this 
work may be done in independent schools. The program in the day 
^ school has been developed^round the responsibilities carried by girls 
in the home, and it offers some preparation for their potential responsi' 
bilitiesasfu^ehomemakefs. y 

The requirement imder the Smith-Hughes Act that trade and indus- 
* trial education for persons who have not entered upon; employment 
‘ shall include “practical work on a useful or productive Igsis” applies 
. also to home economics education under the act. HoWwfir, this re- 


quirement has been given special interpretation for home economics, 
' the' interpretation providing for instruction in science and art related 
to the home, and the carrying out of home projects, l^e passage of 
the George-Reed Act in 1929 provided for a variety of programs which 
could be adapted to several different kinds of school schedules. With 
these programs varying proportions of time were spent on instruction 
classified specifically as home economics instruction or instruction in 
related su|}jects, and'on home projects. 

The home project is a home responsibility chosen by the pupil, to be 
carried out in the home with the cooperation of the mother and under 
* the guidance of the tdacber. It enablfs a pupil to carry (m work under 
normal occupational conditions. In addition to serving as an effective 
device obstruction, the home project serves to carry avic into the 
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home the actikl application of the school instruction where it affects 
not only the work of the pupil but of the mother as well. Home proj' 
ects are now required of all vocational home economics pupils in a num' 
her of States, in some of which the teachers are employed on a 12^ 
month basis to provide more continuous service in supervising projects. 

The training offe^^ by the {^rt'time classes in home economics aim< 
to as^ girls and ^mcn unable tq„attend school 5 days a week by 
providing instruction m the care of their own health, in the economical 
expenditure of their limited ^^Tages, in the selection of clothing which is 
suitable and attractive, in the selection of foods, and in solving other 
personal problems. For the older girls or women the progr am is cen- 
tered more direttly around the responsibilities of the home. * ' 

Evening classes in home economics are organized to provide short- 
unit instruction in different phases of homemaking selected with refer- 
ence to the ascertained needs of those enrolled. In these classes pros- 
pective housewives may prepare to make a home and set up standards 
of hving based on their needs and income, or prospective mothers may 
learn how best to adjust the family life to meet the new demands, or 
experienced homemakers may learn how to discharge certain respofisi- 
bdities that they fail to meet with the degree of success desired. 

In home economics education, as elsewhere in the field of vocational 
education, the tendency has been to provide instruction under more 
flexible time schedules. The units of instruction may vary in length 
■from 4 to 16 or more lessons and a woman may ,jnroll for any single 
unit or for a seqiUnce of uiuts extending throughout a year or even for 
a period of years. 

11. Commercial Education 

No Federal financial aid to the States has been provided expressly 
for commercial education, although since part-time courses federally 
aided out of the trade and industrial fund are permitted to cover “any 
subject given to enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence” of workers 
14 to 18 years of age, certain commercial subjects have been taught in 
sbeh courses.* 

The Vocational Education Act of 1917 never^elcss provided that 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education Mould make studies, 
investigations, and reports to aid the States in tljjs field as in other 
fields— to cover, in the phraseology of the act, “commerce and com- 
mercial pursuits and requirements upon commercial workers.” 

• Tbt Dumber of Mudenu abng coomerdal wbjecM in pvt-tliiie courm onnot be preciiely delennined. 
■Doe co ro ll men te In tbeae coum hivmoot been compiled Kpuiulir by nibjecti 
tfMM*— M 16 . 
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The Federal staff has accordingly giv^ assistance of this character, 
including research and special reports on problenis developing in the 
^ganization, administration, and supervision of commercial education 
in the public schools, and in the training of vocational teachers eff 
commercial subjects. Furthermore, studies have been made at the 
request of n^nal associations, such as the department of superintend' 
ence of the N^onal Education Association, the National Committee 
cm Advanced Courses in Vocational Education, the National Federa' 
tion of Commercial Teachers, and the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. National trade associations, also, have come to the 

Federal staff for ajd in outlining educational programs which they 
could promote. 

The principal contribution of the Federal service in this field has 
been in defining the proper scope of commercial education to embrace 
other commercial employments than those— typewriting, stenography, 
and l^kkeeping — traditionally covered in commercial courses. Cbm' 
mercial training had been largely restricted to these subjects, even in 
rural communities where the d^itiand for those trained was exceedingly 
restricted. Practically no provision was being made for training out' 
side these conventional lines in, for example, the broad field of retail 
store services and salesmanship generally. This situation has been 

partially corr^ted under the leadership of the Federal staff in this 
field 

12. Vocational Education for Negroes 

Vocational education is provided for Negroes in the States which 
. have separate school systems for the two races. Training in agriculture 
and in home economics has had a fair development. Some of the attain' 
ment in agricultural and home economics education has been very 
creditable. For years the Federal staff has iiKluded in the agricultural 
service ar special agent for Negro schools. Since 1929 a special agent 
in home economics has been employed who has been able to give a 
large proportion of her time to the promotion of hcMhe economics in' 
struction in Negro schools. Much assistance ha* been given to States 
also in helping them adapt the vocational agriculture and home 
economics programs to their needs in Negro tcacher'training institu' 
tions, as we|l as in vocational sch ool s. 

13. Enrollments in Vocational Education 

The extent of the vocational education program is apparent from 
the enrollment of students who receive instruction from year to year 
(table 4). During the year ended June 30, 1933, as in other recent 
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years, well over a million boys and girls and men aifd women attended 
the several types of vocational schools and cbaijes being c^ducted 
unckx State programs. 


Table 3. EnrolImM in vocatiotidl schools or classes operated under State plans year 

ended June 30, 1933 


Type of school or chm 

Totii 

Africulcml 

Trade and 
industriil 

Home eco* 
nomica 

1 

m. 

1 

8 

4 

i 

AD types 

Evcnini 

1,150,353 
382, 237 
299,728 
82,513 
217.215 
458,388 
10,000 

266,004 
83,398 
12,558 1 
' 12,558 

557. 51 J 
155.624 
1 255,440 

4^ 58.225 
217. 215 

346,837 

143,215 

31.730 

31.730 

Pm^tisie. total 

Enenston ^ 

Condouitioa 

AD<tiay 

160,048 

10,000 

171,892 

Diy'uoit 





During the 15 years from 1918 to 1932, total enrollments in yoca^ 
^ tional classes increased from year to year. In 1933, for the first time 
since initiation of the national program, enrollments fell off slightly, 
the decrease reflecting the decrease of enrollments in trade and indus^ 
trial evening and part'time classes under the prevailing conditions of 
industrial depression and unemployment. As has been noted already, 
enrollment in these classes is confined to employed workers and 
inevitably tends to fall off in such periods as the past few years. 


Table 4 . EnroHment in evening, part'time, and all'day vocational iclioolt or clattet 
operated under State plant, by years, 1918-33 


Yesr ended June 30 


1 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923.: 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 / 

1929 

1930 

1901 

1932 

1933 


• 

Munber enrolled in vocational classes 

0 

Total 

Axhcultural 

Trade and 
industrial 

Home eoo* 

nnsnif^ 


1 

8 

4 

8 


164, 186 

15 455 


30,799 

39,414 

48,938 

63,395 

118,708 

139,341 

171,942 

206,868 

235,952 

218.406 


104 

1 J, J 
10 055 

ll/p 504 


265 058 

ay, yj J 

51 VII 

135, 548 
184,819 
217,500 
296,884 


524 247 

Ji, JUi 


474 82B 

' SjS 

40 754 


V/ oao 

5^528 

OU, JSO 
7i Ton 


690 055 

/I, aVO 
an jcj/% 

345,009 

428,473 

490,791 

537,738 

•4a f 


^2 424 

oy,05u 
na vxe 


/va, 

88f 27f 

5H,/W 

III 5A5 


01 1 AM 

III, JOJ 
170 057 


yi 1 , iMw 
000 mi 

lay, iU4 

147 

564, 105 


yyy, vjt 
1 047 Q7A 

157, 451 

I7l 446 

619, 548 
627,397 



1.064 536 

171,400 

105 575 

^8t9, 1 13 
238,058 
286,654 
339.316 
346,837 


1 IM.585 

lyj, 143 
257 575 

033^ 1 J3 
602,356 
579,591 
537,512 


S, asn, 

1 176. 162 

**7, -*72 

257 755 


a, a /W, gQS 

1 m 555 

437,432 

244 rv\4 


a, 
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14. Problems in the Field 




It was inevitable that any such broadening out of educational func' 
tions as that involved in the assumption by the public schools of the 
responsibihty for providing vocational training of less than college 
grade for boys and girls and adults of all ages, in the fields of agricul- 
tural, trade and industrial, and home-making employments, should 
develop administrative problems for local and State officials. This 
new order of educational service required, among other things, the 
adoption of relatively flexible time schedule, the modification or aban- 
donment in vocational work of certain established academic standards, 
the clear definition of vocational objectives in the scheme of secondary 
education, and the organization of instruction in many lines on an 
individual rather than a group basis. . In its report to Congress in 1930, 
the Federal Board noted the "tendency to organize vocational work on 
the same basis as that of the regular secondary schools, which com- 
monly set up courses of 1 year, 2 yeats, or 1 or 2 semesters, , wherein 
the student gets what may be called a ‘fixed exposure.*" The Board 
also said: "Recent surveys have shown that in a considerable number 
of courses the tii&c allowed has been inadequate to train the student 
properly for the employment level which the school authorities -have 
designated as the level with reference to which the work has been 
organized." On the other hand, it has been found that meeting the 
need for short-unit intensive training courses may in some cases involve 
a breaking ‘down into smaller units of the traditional time schedule 
under which trade and industrial training has been organized in the 
past. ^ 


Some confusion of general education objectives with specifically 
vocational objectives still persists in certain communities, especially 
as regards the objectives of such general education courses as^mnual 
training and industrial arts as distinguished from those of specifically 
vocational courses. This confusion, where it has prevailed, has tended 
to impair the efficiency of the vocational program. 

Finally, since pupik'accepted for vocational training may individ- 
ually advance rapidly, or slowly, or in some exceptional cases not at all 
toward the goal of employability on a wage-earning basis, vocational 
instruction must, it is contended, be organized on an individual basis 
more extensively than has been done in general education courses. 
Administrative problems have arisen in the effort to fit a scheme of 
instruction organized to develop specific individual efficiencies, into a 
scheme organized to provide groups of pupils with certain disciplines 
of cultural and social value. 
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None of these problems, it may be noted, has been in any way asso' 
ciated with the policy of granting national aid for the promotion of 
' vocational education. They were inherent in the evolutionary process 
of secondary education in this country to embrace specifically voca- 
tional together with traditional academic objectives. The vocational 
education movement did not propose that the new objectives should 
supplant the old, but only that they should be comprehended along 
with the old in the scheme of public-school education. The problems 
of building the new order into the old were bound to be encountered 
whether or not the National Government participated in providing 
financial aid. ^ 

1 ^- The Philosophy of Vocational Education 

It will be apparent that promotion of vocational education under the 
act of 1917 has involved some breaking away from traditions in public- 
school secondary education in this country. Specifically it has effwted 
a broadening out of secondary education to embrace a field of training 
quite outside the limits as defined in academic tradition, which in the 
judgment of some educators wqrc becoming too narrowly restrictive 
in that they were npt taking sufficiently into account the needs of 
youth who would never go to college, but were being held in school 
under compuls«^ry attendance laws, and dropping out at the earliest 
opportunity* to enter directly into nonprofessional and manual-labor 
employments. Under these conditions, it was contended, the func- 
tions of secondary schools should be broadened to include specific 
preparation for the commoner emplojnnents into which the miajorit|r 
of public-school pupils were £[^ing, and also to provide for the require- 
ments of adult workers who might need training along the lines of 
their daily employment or for occupational adjustment. 

It is assumed that a social responsibility rests upon the public schools 
to provide vocational training insofar as such training may be advan- 
tageously organized under public supervisibn and control. 5 uch train- 
ing is conceived to occupy in secondary education much the same 
position as vocational training for scholastic, scientifi<^ liberal-arts, and* 
professional careers occupies in the curricula qf higher educational, 
professional, and engineering schools. In other words, it is contended 
that the scheme of secondary education should be expanded to embrace * 
as it has been sometimes put, education for work along with education 
for citizenship, foftleisure, or specifically for college entrance. ' 
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16. The American Vocational Aasodation ’• ' 

The principal national association now devoted exclusively to 
furthering vocational education in the United States is the American 
Vocational Association. This organization was formed in 1925 by a 
merger of ^e National Society for Vocational Education and the Voca- 
tional Education Association of the Middle West. Its membership of 
11,496 persons comprises vocational teachers, supervisors, and admin' 
istrators, and others interested in vocational education.. Seven vice 
presidents of the association officially represent the following seven 
. types of vocational education: Agricultural education, rftmm^rjal 
education, home economics education, industrial education, industry 
arts education , part' time schools, and civilian vocational rehabilitation. 
* Vocational guidance receives official recognition through a standing 
committee. The association holds annual meetings. It publishes a 
quarterly bulletin and occasionally its proceedings. In January 1934 
an executive secretary was employed to give his entire time to the 
work of the association. The office is located in Washington, D.C. 

Smith, Z. M. A„brkf hako^ of the iModation and pbn of afiliatioo with the aiaociation, pp. S-|). 
Informatioo regarding recent activitaes of the aMocutioQ wm obtained frocn the cxccutiiFe accittary. July 74 , 
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Chapter III 

The Training of Vocational Teachers * 

Vocational Education Act and Teacher Training 

The National Vocational Education Act of 1917 contains important 
provisions for the training of vocational teachers. By this act a 
special hind, now amounting to $1,090,000. is annually appropriated 
for the purpose of cooperating with the States in preparing (1) 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects; (2) 
teachers of trade and industrial subjects; and (3) teachers of home 
economics. The appropriation is aUotted to the States on the basis 
of their total population, except for the sum of $90,000. which is 
appropriated, or so much thereof as ‘may be needed, to bring up 
, allotments to each State to a minimum of $10,000. A State may 
partidpate in these appropriations only to the extent that it prtv 
yides State or local money in at least equal amount for joint expendi- ‘ 
ture with Federal money for teacher training. Not more than 60 
percent nor less than 20 percent of a State's allotment for any year 
may be expended for preparing each of' the three types of teachers. 
Further emphasis is pla(^d upon the importance of vocational teacher 
training by the provisicm in the act that no State may receive any 
appropriation for salaries of teachers, supervisors, or direefbrs of 
V agricultural subjects until it has taken advantage of at least the 
'minimum amourtt appropriated for tmning teachers, supervisors, or 
# directors of agricultural subjects; and by a similar provision covering 
the appropriation for salaries of teachers of trade, home econcMnics, 
and industrial subjects. ' ' • ’ 

The training provided with the appropriations must be carried out 
• under the supervision of the State board for vocational education, 
and it must be given under public supiervision or control. It may be 
pven only to persons who have had adequate vocational experience 
or. contact in the line of work for which they are preparing them' 
selves, as teachers, supervisors, or irectors, or who arc acquiring 
such experience or contact as a part of their training.” 'The State 
board i^ required to establish minimum requirements for such experi' 
race or contact, subjixt to approval of the Federal office. * 

‘PrepMtd with the aatotuioe rf Chule* R. Allen, eduatioul oooeultant fer vnadenU education. 
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Except as noted in preceding paragraphs, the National Voca' 
tional Education Act set up no standards or policies to be followed 
in training vocational teachers. This lack of definiteness is explained 
by the fact that very little was then known as to what vocaticxul 
teachers would be required to do, or how they should be trained. 
In fact, the act provided for training teachers fw a type of education 
which had not been provided to any very considerable extent, but 
was to be developed in the future. Not only was experimentation 
in tljis work possible — it was necessary. 

2. General Principles 

The qualifications of a teacher are essentially of two lands. In 
the first place, he n\ust possess a knowlcdgtf of his subject or field, 
and, in the second place, he must have the necessary command of 
teaching technique to enable him to teach his subject successfully 
. and efficiently. 

In the^ Saining of vocational teachers the knowledge of the subject, 
which is essentially the “mastery of the occupatioh,” has received a 
particularly careful evaluation. The vocatfonal teacher must know 
pot only the manipuhtive skills and technical content of the occupa' 
ti(Jn he teaches; he must, in addition, be familiar with working con- 
ditions in- this occupation. The pxassession of this conteqt or kraowL 
edge has usually been secured through a requirement that a certain 
length of time be spent in practice of the occupation. All State 
plans include, as a prerequisite for employment as a teacher in a 
federally aided State program, a minimum period of "expsericnce in 
the occupation to be taught by the teacher. 

Theoretically, thm tyjpM of plans can be drawn for training 
vocational -teachers.* The first One is to give both the occupational 
contented the professional training in an institution* which trains 
teachers. The second theoretical plan is to give the occupational 
content to a group of teachers who have secured^e necessary prO' 
fessional training for teaching. The third theoretical p lan is to give 
training in teaching to individuals who have acquired the occu[)ational 
content. 

Of thes^ three general plans the first is the most exp>en8ive. The 
second plan is wholly impractical. It is practically impossible, for 
example, to train a successful high-school teacher as a toolmake^. 
prirudpally because he cannot be induced to take the training. The 

■For a full dlKuaioo of theae plan* $ee Voca t ional Edul^tion in a Dcaoenqr, bp Cbtka A. PnaM’ 
amKaiarlca K. Alien, ch. XVU. 
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time factx>r also makes this method prohibitive in many lines of 
vocational education. The third plan is the cheapest. It spends 
upon the possibility of drawing from groups, employed in gainful 
occupations individual^ who not only have throu^ experience and 
prattice secured a mastery of the occupation but also have such other 
qualifications as may be necessary for successfully teaching a vocational 
class. . 

The Vocational Edutation Act was passed nearly 2 months before 
the country entered the World War; it did not become ^fiective 
through organization of the administrative agencies.until some months' 
after that eveijf. At that time every effort was. being made to pri' 
pare for the emergency. There were great demands for agricultural 
products and the f^ers were prosperous. Likewise, tradesmen <verr 
in great detoand and wages were high. In such a situation it was nc 
small undertaking to find capable persons and train than for the new 
system of education. It proved impossible to do much immediately. 
States necessarily had to temporise in the employment of vocational 
teachers and many were admitted to teaching positions who were 
not adequately trained. 

. 3. Prermplayment Training of Teachers' of Agriculture - ^ 

Before the passage' of the National Vocational Kucation Act a few . 
of the land-grant colleges and universities had begun to train teachers 
of fcgriculture for secondary schools. A number of State normal 
sch^ls also had entered the field. Other normal schools and land- 
grant institutions were also mtcrested in providing training for 
teachers of agriculture. • . 

^ Immediately upon acceptance of the Eederal act each S«^^t up 
machinery designed to train teachers of vocational agriculture. In'' 
every State the State board for vocational education delegated this 
function to the land-grant college and in a few cases State normal 
schools also were designated for this work. This policy resulted in 
the adoption of a 4-year college course leading to the bachelor s degree 
as the standard for ti^airung teachers of vocational agriculture. It 
practically excluded from the potential tea'ching group the successful 
fenner and tended to neglect somewhat, though by no means alto- 
gether, a complete and adequate occupational experience in favor of a 
scientific training. 

The standard adopted by the States generally could not at first be 
attained to any great extent. During the war very few teachers of' 
agriculture were prepared through the regular courses. Many of the 
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States put into operation short, intcnsivac emergency courses through 
which men experienced in farming, trained in science; and with 
experience in teaching were given instruction in technical agriculture. 
Summer schools were used for this purpose. Soon the need for such 
emergency training passed and by 1919 practically all of these courses ^ 
had been discontinued. 

IJie situation changed rapidly after the war and in 1922 the an- 
nouncement was made that the nuipber of men trained to teach voca- 
tional agriculture had apparently caught op with the demand It 
then became possible to raise sttndards, and practically all the States 
required that teachers of vocational agriculture be graduates from a 
4-ycar course in agnculture giving, special attention to the diverse 
needs of a teaching position, and including a dehnite course in teacher 
training of from 9 to 20 or more semester hours of professional work. 
Practically every State had made arrangement for practice teaching by ‘ 
the trainee. In some States the supervised practice teaching was con- 
ducted through a system of apprentice teaching, the senioA spending 
the greater part of the la^ half year in teaching in an apprwed voca- 
tionil department of agriculture in the State, »nder the dirlwon of a 
member of the teacher-training'staff of the college* The prcemploy- 
ment training of teachers of vocational agriculture has now h*»or.tT>» j 
major responsibility of the colleges of agriculture. In 1932 it was 
reported that approximately 40 percent of the agricultural college 
•graduates were specifically prepanrf to teach vocational agriculture. 

A matter of some interest in relation to teacher training is the 
practice recently grown up in the South of selecting a “master 
teacher" from among the teachers of vocational agriculture. The 
practice became a regional affair, beginning with 1928, and each year 
a regional m a s ter teacher has been chosen. The selection ha« • 
been made on the basis of the following and similar elements: (1) 
^pervised farm-practice program; (2) number of people reached fo 
organise^ instruction; (3) preparation for, and methods of, iris^i^tm; • 
(4) community group leadership activities; (J^plan of work basedon 
community needs. 

4. Preemployment Training d Teachers of Home Economics 

When the National Vocational Education Act went into effort 
many of the land-grant and other alleges of the country were (Bering 
excellent courses in home economics and some good teacher-trainirig 
work was being done. . Most of thesd institutions offered the subject 
as a’ part of the 47ear college course leading to a college degree. In 
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some States, however, th^ work was not of so high a grade, but was 
c^ten given as part a of a 2'year normal course. These institutions 

were desirous of continuing and exf^ding their work. Consequently 

in a majority of the States one or two institutians — land-grant colleges 
and universities. State universities, women's colleges, and normal, 
schools with departments of home economic^ were in 1917 desig- 
nated by the State boards of vocational education for the training 
of tochers of home economics. In three States in 1919 the tocher 
training was conducted directly by the State board at estabbshed 
^^diin^the States, using the plant and equipment in one or 
more colleges.' 

The length of the early tochcr'traming courses was 4 years in all 
^t a few States. By 1924 no State provided in its plan for the em-" 
ployment of home economics tochers in its all-day vocational schools 
who^were not college graduates. 

In the euly courses scientific training, rather than occupational 
was emphas i z ed . To be sure, many women pursuing home 
economics work in college had previously had experience with the 
problems of homemaking, but very few had had the full responsibility 
for managing « home. In a few States, in which the State boards 
trained their tochers directly, they accepted for entrance only women 
of maturity who had had adequate vocational experience. Vocational 
experience as a part of the toeber-training course was furnished in a 
variety of ways: (1) Through actual practice during the summer vaca- 
tion; (2) by various projects performed during the regular term; and 
(3) through supervised work in the practice cottage. By 1919 all of 
the States included vocational experience in their programs for training 
teachers of home economicB, either as a requirement for- entrance to, or 
graduation from, their teacher 'training course.- 

Work was begun rather early to train tochers of part time and 
evening classes. This was usually carried on by special courses of 
about 80 lessons offered outside institutions. The students enrolled 
in the copses were mature women with vocational experience. They 
were recruited for work with only a small amount of preemployment 
training and were th« given assistance in their work. For various 
reasons this form of tocher training developed rather slowly. 

The training of home'CConcMnics teachers has'been materially im- 
proved since 1918. Much this improvement has occurred in four, 
principal lines. Supervised practice teaching was a part of the o riginal 
program in nearly all the States. At first the high schools, and in some 
cases elementary schools, were used to provide opportunities for this 
supervised service, and in sevo^ States an apprentice plan was ’ 
' , '1 
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follow^ by whtch students werc4tcu8cd from regtdar college wort 
for a ^nitc period of time, during which thr^y assisted the teacher in 
charge of the work in a schooL and hnally assumed.full respon!si^i]icy 
for the class. Later the supervised teaching was. as far as possible, 
done in vocational classes. 

InstructiorLin home management has been greatly improved. Home' 

* management houses have been provided in practically all the insb' , 
tutiohs training teachers of home economics. In these houses the 
>ptudents have actual practioe under supervision m carrying on several 
of the^' household activities at the same time and in relation to one 
another and to the welfare of the group in the home-management 
house. 

AnothCT subject which has received much attention is child care 
anov^rung. Excellent courses have been provitW m a number of 
institutions. Many of the practice houses have very young children 
living in them to furnish a means of giving more eficctivc training 
an</ experience to prospective teachers in child care and training. To 
provide further fadhties for technical instruction in child care tind 
training, nursery schools have been established in a numb& of teacher' 
training instituti(<is. 


5. Preemployment Training o( Teachers of Trades wid Industries • 

An ext^ive program of trade and industrial traialrib such as that 
contemplated in the National Vocatior^al Education Act calls for three 
classes of teachers; (1) Shop teachers; (2) technical, or related suly 
jects, teachers; and (3) nonvocatioiial teachers. The success of the 
progr^ depends in a very large measure upon the shop teacher. In 
some local programs no technical mcl^ are employed, the shop 
teacher givmg the instruction in both the shop work and the related 
subject^. 

When the Natiotvd Vocatlo^ Educatiem Act into effect 

States had had almost no experience in training teachers of trade and 
industrial subjects. Conseqi^tly the training/of such teachers 
brought the Federal and the State boards into an almost entirely 
^field. Owing to the conditions brought on by the World War the 
problem was ocmplkated by the'difficulty of inducing m»n to take 
the training. > . ' ' 

Several' possible sourdes and means of obtaining teaefiets of trade 
^d industrial subjects were considered. First, a potential supply 

, was seen in the institutions that were training teachers ritual arts. 
iThefeeliiig pieva^ in sotiie quartm that tiianua] training and voca' 
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ind induftrial eduation nttzz doa^y akin, the eaacntial 

JfltTHKK being mady. a differ 

wk. However, a senous difficulty with this fonn o( training 
^ that it did not easily 6t into the vocational educat^ acheme since 
the students' in the courses generally Ja^ed a,dequate occupational 
^ the objectives of the msmiction in manual arts were 
ddlerent from those of instructK*Tin trade and industrial sGbjects. 
^a source of supply for the teachers wfrich were needed, the stu- 
dents jn cour» ^ nianual arts did not seem very promising, though 

aev^ StateTattempted to use this/form of training, with some 
tnodibcations. * * 

^ f 

Students of engineering seemed to be another potcfttui supply for 
; tea^ of and mdustrul subjects. Many of the studenu had 
lud some /WBustrial eipcncnce -before comii% to coUege and the 
engineering shop work furnished training which, it was thought 
.might in lan at la«, lerw 2 . i .ub«mite for hm lund 
in trade, and indmtna. Hie idea wa« that 1 / the imereited engineer. 

mg atudent we|,vm tet,^ pnifeMmnal o^ tTainmg enurae, 

7 • woeMfiil teacher of tra* and mdoetnal wbiecta. 

A difficulty wi the plan wae that the trainmg ofoed hy the enei- 
neer^ coUegra.waa not well adapted to piepanng .uch teacher.. 
Furthermore, the engineering college, were not particular)wintete.ted 
in pre^g macheni. Their objective wa. the training ^ engineer. 
ai)d tW did not regard teaching positions in secondary schools as 

K^k^ef^ ^ graduates. Con^uently the engineering schooli 
brought riractically no pressure^ to bear upon the State boards for 
v^tio^ education for the opportunity to enter the field or to make ' 
the bailor s degree a^mnimum requireme^it for teachers of trades 

A third ofeupply of the« teacher, wa. the trade, and 

mdumne,. EiperW in Ma«achu*tt. had demonatrated the 
poMibihty of.Kcuring in mduatry individual, who were occuiu- 

rr!'’,“TT r* characterutic. whS. 

Wped to qSalify them aa teacher, in trade and indu. trial education 
m two reaaoo. it wm more or leu impractical ip train wch men in 
the^gm and univerritie..- FinC amoe they had generallW left 

attend uJwJ for any conuderabfe length of time. To prepare 

mm teaching, it wa. propored to give them a abort aimpfc co^ 

in how to teach what toey kneW| 
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In this situation the Federal Board for Vocational Education was 
not disposed to .attempt a standardization of policy or finally to 
approve any procedure. However, it looked with par^ular favor 
upon- industry as a promising sourte of a teacher supply. 

To train teachers the States adopted various plans. Many State 
boards for vocational edvlcatiftn designated State institutions for.- 
preparing teachers of trade and industrial subjects. A numbeJ- of the 
institutions organized day resident courses, some of them continuing 
over a period of 4 years. At least two States — New York and Wis-' 
consin — offered substantial scholarships, as maintenance and support, 
to properly qualified persons while enrolled in resident courses 
intended to prepare ^em as teachers of trade and industrial subjects, 
but this plan was not widely adopted. 

In a number of States, eitension courses, prbvided either by State 
colleges and universities or by State boards for vocational education 
directly, were offered in populous centers for training shop or technical 
teachers or both. Not infrequently a short intensive course on how 
to teach their subjects was given tojefpericnced tradesmen. In other 
cases experienced tradesmen were employed to teach vocational classes 
and reridered some assistance at the beginning by itinerant teachers. 

Very soon the tendency developed to shift from long-term residence 
courses to short-term intensive courses which were highly frmetionaj. 
Such courses were given in summer at the institutiofts, or in evening 
classes at ponvenient places. Almost all of* the States at the beginning 
of. their work provided long-term residence courses for training 
teachers of trades and industries, but they were found to be expensive 
and rather ineffective, and by 1924 they had become rather rare. 

Preemployment training of teachers of trade and industrial subjects 
is now provided in three ways: (1) By residence courses in publicly 
controlled schools and colleges Iduring the regular school year; (2) 
by extension service; and (3) by summer-school courses. Of the 
three ways mentioned the extension course has so far seemed to be 
the best and most efficient type of organization for training prospec- 
tive teachers. Sev^l States, however, provide 2- and 4-year resident * 
curripulums for lining such teachers. So great have been the diffi- 
culties in trying to operate an elabor^ program of preemployment . 
training tha,t .many States have pracdAlly ceased to provide courses ^ 
for training prospective teachers. Some States- have committed 
themselves to the principle that the proper time to begin the training 
of a teacher of trades and industries is identical with the of 
^ginning emp)oyment. 
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6. The Improvement of Teachers in Service 


When the teachcr^training program under the National Vocational 
Education Act was first organized, the emphasis was on the preem^ 
ployment training of «achers, and very httle thought was given to 
any provision for training teachers who were in service. Such 
agencies as the summer school and extension classes wefe not as 

popular then as they became 10 years later. The itinerant teacher- 
trainer was hardly known. 

However, the in-service training of vocational teachers was by no 
means entirely overlooked. It was in recognition of the need for 
such work that the Federal Board for Vocational Education in 1918 
announced a special ruhng granting to the States permission to use 
teacher-training funds for pirt payment of the salaries of qualified 
State supervisors. This extension of the use *of teacher-training 
hinds was made on the theory that supervision had to do primarily 
with the improvement of teachers in service. The ruling has had 
.important consequence m the development of plans for the improve- 
ment of teachers. ' « 

S^ven ye^rs later (1925) the Federal Bdard came to the conclusion 
that the unprovement of teachers in service was the most important 
problem in the field of teacher training, particularly in the case of 
part-time and evening-school teachers. At the same time the con- 
elusion was reached that th^local supervisors were the logical persons 
to carry on informal spec^Uzed professional improvement work with 
their own teachers. To promote this type of work the Board ruled 
that, under certain conditions, Federal teacher-training funds might 
be used to pay salaries of qualified local supervisors of agricultural, 
trade, home-economics, and industrial subjects. * ^ 

The need for in-service training of vocational teachers, as well as 
the liberal rulings of the Federal Board, resulted in a rather rapid 
development of service for the improvement of teachers and teaching. 
This has developed in several ways. Some of it has been effective 
through specific courses in summer schools. Extension courses pro- 
vided by educational institutions or by State boards have proved 
effective, for in-service training, aS have also late-afternoon, evening 
and Saturday classes at the institutions. Other forms of in-servicc 
^^j^ng have been provided through State and sectional meetings ot 
^ j|nferences of vocational teachers and through correspondence ' 
courses. In trade and industrial education much of the teacher- 
improvement work is carried on by local supervisors, who train 
teachers in their own communities. 
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Important assistance is given to \focational teachers through what 
is known as itinerant teachifer training — an arrangement by which the 
tcacher'trainer goes to those to be taught. Ordinarily it means in- 
dividual instruction of a teacher at the school where he ^rves, by a 
' competent person whose duty it is to do such work whereit is needed. 
' implies that the teacher-trainer shall go out to any locality 

' where a teacher is not rendering the service: desired and shall 

^!|lX Wth the teachCT, or go back to him, until he has gained enough 
a^^hal knowled^-and skill to meet' his problems with at least 
reascmble efficiency. 

Included in thfrprjj^ram of training trade and industrial teachers is 
the work of training instructors of foremen. Since foreman training is 
conducted largely by the conference method, the instructors, or con- 
ference leaders, are trained in conference procedure. In many States a 
membec of the Statt^^taffi trains local supervisors, or conference leaders, 
to work with foremen. The distinction between the training of fore- 
men and the training of instnfctors of foremen has not always been 
clearly made by those engaged in the work. 

The amount of general training desirable for teachers of trade and 
industrial subjects has recently been a subject of discussion. In many 
States and in many communities the possession of a college degree is 
considered a more important asset for a trade teacher than is the posses- 
sion of an adequate mastery of his trade. This situation has pr^uced 
two results. In the first place, there has been a tendency to place in 
teaching positions, whenever possible, individuals who had acquired a 
good general education but who possessed only the minimiim require- 
ments as to occupational experience. In the second place^he emphasis 
on academic education has in many cases forced competent-mechanics 
to submit to a teacher-training program largely of an academic character 
which too often has been of doubtful value in assisting them to do 
better work as trade and industrial teachers. In a number of 
a capable mechanic is barred from salary increase or promotion because 
he does not possess an advanced college or university degree. The 
Federal office has always adhered to the fundamental principle that a 
vocational instructor must be a thorough master of the occupatiem he 
teaches, and it has viewed with considerable anxiety the tendency to 
regard a college degree, rather than occupational mastery, as funda- 
mental for teachers of trade and industrial subjects. 

Recently a general tendency seems to have developed to stress gra- 
cral education in the improvement of vocational teachers even though 
certification standards may not require it. This takes the form of work 
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toward a college degree for teachers without degrees, and graduate 
study for those who.already have degrees.* The trend seems to be due 
to several reasons, such as (1) the tradition that teachers should be edu' 
cated people, and (2) the belief that all successful teaching depends in 
large measure on the general education of a teacher.- Thjse and other 
factors are responsible for vocational teachers contiAlmg their educa- 
tion. 

7* Expenditures for Training Vocational Teachers 


For the year ended June 30, 1933, the amount of Federal and of State 
and local money expended for training vocational teachers was as 
follows: 


# - 

Total 

Federal 

State and 
local 

For tnininc teachcn of: 

(1) Acriculture 

•715. »S 
752,710. 
•03,877 

$295,05 

526,486 

326.929 

1519. 780 
514.225 
574. 9« 

Hi Home cconomict 

0) Tfidcsand ioduitriei..... 

Total 

2.261.9E2 

t 

949,050 

1.312,932 



• S 

• Aggre^te expenditures were fairly evenly distributed to the three 
fields. In this year, as in other years,, the States provided funds in 
excess of the amount required to match the Federal funds being used 
for the same purpose. 

• Maft, Arthur An Imroductkxi to Vocatiofttl Education, pp. 27S-279. y 
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Chapter IV ^ 

The Vocational Rehabilitation System* 

L Meaning and Acceptance of Federal Cooperation 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act established as a public policy 
the principle that the hlatiun as a whole should share with the States 
the common responsibility for rehabilitating the physically disabled, 
but ’that direct responsibility for carrying on the work should rest 
with the States. Through. this legislation Congress set up the pip' 
•gram of rehabih'tation of the disabled as a part of the Nation's gen- 
eral program of conservation, and recognized that conservation of the 
Nation's mart power is a public responsibility. The recognition of 
that responsibility has bera greatly eri^uraged in the States as a 
result of the national action. 

Prior to the enactment of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act in 
1920 only 12 States had enacted rehabilitation legislation and of these 
‘ only 6 had actually initiated work. To date 45 States have enacted ' 
the necessary legislation providing for coopera'tion with the Federal 
Government, and all of these States are at present actively engaged 
in' this service. In separate acts Federal legislation has extended the 
^ ofo of Federal cooperation to Hawaii and Puerto Rico, but neither 
of these communities has as yet passed the necessary acceptance legis' 
lation. The three States wliich have no vocational rehabilitation 
legislation are Delaware, Kansas, and Vermont. 

2. Definition and Objective of Vocational Rehabilitation 

« 

Vocational rehabilitation is defined in the Federal act as "the 
rendering of a person disabled fit to engage in a remuneradve occupa^ 
tion." For the purposes of the act the term "disabled person'' is 
construed to mean "any person who, by reason of a physical defect 
or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by accident, injury, or 
disease, is, or may be expected to be, totally or partially inca^ci' 
tated for remunerative occupation." In addition, the State and Fed' 
eral acts impose upon the administrative officers the responsibility of 
placement of the disabled person in employment. As the work has 
developed .throughout the country, vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled is clearly difierentiated from physical, 'mental, social, and 
.other forms of rehabilitation. 

Ml Preptied witb Mdifincr of John Aubel Cntx. Qbcf, Voo t ioQil RrhibflittCto DlTiiloo, 06oe of 

BJucHkxL ' « - 
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Tte f»Tcdominant objective of the State vocational rehabilitation 
ecrvice is the establishment or reestablishment of the physically voca* 
tionally disabled in such forms of remunerative productive employ'' 
ment as are followed by normal persons' in making a livelihood. It 
should be pointed out, however, that as a condition of vocational 
rehabilitation State departments must frequently provide for’ physical* 
mental, and social rehabilitation as well. 

3, Administrative Organization 

The national agency designated foe administration of the rehabilitav« 
tion act was the Federal Board for Vocational Education. W^ien the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act became effective the Federal Board 
utablished in its office a Division of Rehabilitation and committed to 
it the work of national administration. Since the transfer of the 
fimetions of the Board to the Office of Educatiem in 1933, thi* division 
has been continued under the Assistant Commitoioncr for Vocational 
Education, in the Office of Education. I 

The division studies the . State plans submitteoNfor approval, and in 
many cases assists in formulating those plans. \lt makes research 
Sadies bearing on vocational rehabilitation. <It h^ regional con.' 
ferences, which ar^ in the nature of short'period traimhg^schools for 
workers engaged in the rehabilitation service, and also national con' 
ferences for the promotion of the rehabilitation program. Under a 
sep^arate act, jt also has Charge of the rehabilitation service the 
District of Columbia. The personnel of the rehabilitation staff com* 
prises a chief, four regional agents, a research agent, and two super' 
visors for the District of Columbia service. 

The State cooperating agency is the State Board for Vocational 
- Education. It usually creates a division for rehabilitation, or a sub- 
division of the vocational education division, with a central office at 
the State capital. In a majority of the States it has beeniound neces' 
sary to establish regional offices for the purpose of concentrating the 
^ rervice in centers of population, as well as for economy of administra' 

’ tion. 

For the conduct of the work, staffs of technical workers are cm'' 
ployed in the States who engage in rendering direct service to the 
disabled person. Approximately 190 persons carry on tiie program in 
the States. A number of the sparsely settled States -have but 1 rC' 
habilitation worker; the others have staffs ranging frean 2 ot 3 persons 
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I many is 6ot 8 in a few States, and several States'SaVe 12 or more 



national program of vocation^ rehabilitation th» Federal 
^ It docs not undertake the organization and immcfliatt 
ction of the service. Rather it makes financial contributions to 
^ the support of the program, serves as a clearing bouse for the cxperi' 

, cfKt of the States, makes available to them the results of studies and 
invutigations of rehabilitation or allied work, provides advice and 
, assistance.in matters of organizadon and administration, and pfomotes 
die work generally, . ’ 

The principle underl^g the cooperation between the States and , 
the Federal (Sovemm^t is that the most practicable form of adminis^ 
tration of rehabilitation is that under whkH the direct responsibihty 
for the work rests with the Statts. The States are left free to develop* 
their services in conformity with needs and oonditiqns of their re- 
spective jurisdictions without interference by the National (Sovem' 
ment in the details of administration and operation which do not 
invdve national interests. There is no con^ between the States 

• and the'Federal Government as to function and responsibility, the 
two agencies working in harmonious and cooperative relations as 
partners ii^the rehabilitation program. 

One the conditions upon which the Federal aid & granted to the 
Sta^ is that they submit' annually to the Federal Office of Educa' 

. tion for approval a plan for carrying on the State program. This plan 
becomes a croperative agreement between the Federal (Sovemment 

* and the Stat^ but no general nnifo^ agnpooit is imposed upon the 
States. Each pjan is formulated and proposed by the State Beard for 
Vocational Education for its own State, and is approved for that 
State only. No effort is made to set up a single uniform plan for the 
country as a whole with its widely diversified so(^, eenn^ir and 
industrial conditions in the several States.' 

In considering the development of the Federal'State relationS under 
'the rehabihtation program, however, jt should be noted that 'few 
States had initiated rehabilitation work prior to the enactment of the 
Federal law, and that partly as a oxuequence of this condition the 
first State plans submit^ to the Federal Board for Vocational Edlica' 
tion and at>proved by it, showed considerable similarity of provisions. 
i^'Tbe provisions of these early plans were rather general in th»jr terms 
setting up objectives and procedures. As* ejfKnence in individual 
Sutes has demonstrated the need, the States Lve found it advisable 
and even necessary to submit more detailed ^jans and to introduce 
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variations intended to meet local conditions. The Federal Office has 
encouraged constructive eipcrimcntation and a disposition' on the 
part of the States to set up special provisions for meeting particular 
local problems. Hence, the State plans today show considerable 
variation, not so much as to methods by which ca» work is carried 
on, as to certain policies respecting eligibihty and selection of 
and as to the development of administrative relations with local 
agencies and programs of rehabilitation. 

A^ignificant recent development with respect to the formulation 
of State plans is found in the effort being made in a number of States 
to set up working relations with cooperating agencies, nqpre particu' 
larly with local communities which have expressed a willingness to 
assume responsibility for developing rehabilitation programs wi thin 
their own jurisdictions. The tendency is accordingly for the program 
to become a Federal-State-locai rather jhan simply a Federal'State 
.undertaking. Moreover, diversification of State plans has resulted 
from the effort being made in certain States to set up special plans for 
rehabilitation of special groups presenting peculiar problems — such'as 
the blind, those with hearing defects, and those with cardiac^ or tnh«cr' 
cular diseases. '' ' 

k 

In recent years the development of the program has been character' 
i^ed in some States by the establishment of working rebtions with 
agencies such as those created for the placement of disabled perso^, 
or for dealing with special groups of the disabled. The usual proce' 
dure is to set up working relations and aid the agency out of State 
and Federal funds. It is provided in such cases that the work carried 
on by the agmey shall be done in conformity with the standards set 
up by the State department for its own direct service to the disabled. 

* Furthermore, in some sections of the country local programs of 
rehabilitation have been estabUsbed under which the local school 
board provides fimds for carrying on work in cooperation with the 
State department. Federal and State, as' well as local, funds are pro' ' 
vided, and in these cases also the program is carried on in cooperation 
with the State. 

The Wagner'Pfeyscr Act, which became effective July 1, 1933, estab' 
lishes a national system of employment offices operating through 
Federal'Stzte cooperation very similar to ^t of the vocational Ve* 
habilitation* program. This act requires Operation between the 
(/state rehabilitation and ttnplq^^ent service. A number of the 
States have already set up such cooperative relational 
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4 . Procedures in \^acational Rehabilitation 

Disabled persons cannot be rehabilitated in groups. Because of 
varying degrees of disability, education, age, capacity, knowledge, 
spirit, or determination each case presents its own diflS^ties^^ 
requires its own specific solution. M of the work is condl^dby 
what is known as the “case method.*' The disabled person is inter' 
viewed for the purpose of securing a complete, inventory reg^ding 
his disabiUty, education, occupational experience, capacity,' per- 
sonality, financial resource, attitude toward rehabilitation, desires 
concerning return to emplbyment, opportunity for employment, and- 
possibly other factors.^ All of these are thoroughly studied lor the 
y of developing 'the best plan of rehabilitation in each cak 
phn requires on the part of the rehabilimtion agent throughout 
jtire ptogram a general service io the disabled person in the 
nature of advisement, guidance, and cooperation. This service doM 
not cease uqtil the disabled person has been definitely established in 
remunerative employment. 

Although rehabilitation is a complex service suited to the dreum- 
stances of e^ch case, the major*portion of most plans takes the form 
of 1 or a combination of 2 or more of the following services: 
Physc^onstructxon.- Tim service is provided for .the purpose of 
reducing.. the degree of disability or removing it altogether. The ■ 
disabled person is far better served by. being put in the way of physi- . 
cal reconstruction, if possible, than by being trhined “around” ‘his 
disability. ' ^ 

Provision of artificial applwnce.— Mechanical devices are a form of 
physical restoration jn tlat they serve to supply a mis^'ng member, or 
the function of a missing member. ’ 

Eitob/wlmtent in businesi.— Disabled persons are fiequcntly rehabil- 
itated by being established in business for themselves. In many 
cases thi^ a form of placement, although in many cases vocational- or 
busincss*B:aining service is rendered in addition. 

Direct placement.— Many disabled persons cannot be rehabilitated 
through training because of certain fiictors— such as age or lack of 
^ucation— which make them nonsusceptiblfe of vocational training. 
Rehabilitation in these cases must be accomplished- through direct 
placement in a job following a service of counsel and advisement to 
determme the bes( job at which the disabled person can work, giving 
due consideration to his agp and disability, and his c4.ucational and 
vocational 'experiences. 
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' Vocational training. — Tl»e most lasting type of rehabilitation ser\ice 
is rendered, however, in the case of those persons who are susceptible 
of vocational training. The acquirement of a trade skill by a disabled 
man puts him in a position to compete with normal workers, and even 
provides him with the fedlity to make the best of opportunities for 
promotion. All types of vocational trainih’gj .whether provided in 
schools or in commercial and industrial establishments, are <given 
the disabled who are susceptible of profiting by it — including even 
tutorial and correspondence training. 

Certain steps are followed in every case which receives a rehabili' 
tatipn service. ‘These steps may be briefly described as foUows: 

- 1. Purvey. — A survey of each case is necessary to secure information 
upon the basis of which eligibility of a disabled person for service and 
' his susceptibihty for benefiting by the service may be determined, as 
well as the character and extent of rehabilitation needed. 

2. Counsel and adpsement. — A service of counsel and advisement 
is given in an ende^j^ to direct the interest of the individual person 
to the particuly>o(^pation for which,' with his individual resources 
and disdbibty tee may best be fitted. 

3. Determination of job objective.— Before the rehabilitation plan in 
any case jS ihitiated an occupational objective fit determined upon. 

' 4. Preparation and execution of plan of rclui^htimon. — A plan of 
rehabilitatipn is made for each case, and the steps ih the execution of it 
are supervu^ by the State rehabilitation department. 

5. Placement . — All persons are placed in employment after having 
bjecn fitted for ciriployipcnt. 

6. Polloump . — In every case a follow-up service is provided which 
is definite and organized, and is continued until there is reasonable 
assurance (rf satisfactory permartent employment. 

These steps constitute case procedure in rehabilitation work. 

It is a primary' principle that the local rehabilitation department 
shall avail itself of the services of all agencies that are in a position to 
assist in the Rehabilitation of the individual. For instance, wfien 
vocational training is a necessary part of the rehabilitation program 
for a particular individual, this training is secured by the rehabilita' 
tion agent from such facilities as are avaibble in the cbmmuiyty in 
which the disabled peewn resides. Instead of setting up a school for 
general or even specific forms of vocational training, instruction 
needed for disabled persons is secured or purchased from public or 
private schools. The same principle is followed for all services which 
are needed ih the rehabilitation of individuals. 
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5. Service of the NationaJ Program 


Since the inception of the work in 1920 about 68,000 persons have 
been rehabilitated and placed in remunerative employment. In the 
last 2 or 3 years the number of rehabOitations has been about 6,000 
a year. At the present writing more than 30,000 disabled perrons 
are on the hvc rolls of the States. 

With presem available funds and resources State programs of re- 
^ habihtation cpUectively cannot hope to produce a larger number of' 
rehabihtations annually. The average cost of rehabihtating dis- 
. ablcd persons is about $300. The combined expenditures from 
Federal and State sources during the fis^ year ended Jane 30 1933 
were about $2,153,000. expended for all plirposcs-adminisiration’ 
and case work. As the program becomes better established, it is 
logical to expect State legislatures to provide more adequate funds 
for the work. However, the real opportunity for substantial expin^ 
Sion u to be found in the assumption by local communities of their 
proper responsibility for the provision of both funds and service. 

The justification for this type of expansion is set forth in the following 
section, " 

Ar indicating achievements in the States under their programs, some 
summary figures based upon reports by the States to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for the fiscal year 1930 may be 
cited. ' . 

Dittblcd Penona Rdubiliuted, Fijcil year 192^30 


L Age difthbutian: 

Under 21 

21 to 30 

31 to 40 

41 to 50 

Over 50 

n. Origin of disability^ 

Employtx$tnt accident 

Public accident 

Disease 

Congenital 

UL Nature of disability: 

Hand 

Hands 

Arib 

Arms 

Leg 

Legs ^ 

Hand and amx. 

Hand and leg 


V 


Pnetm 
..31 
.. 36 
.. 17 
..10 * 
.. 6 

s 

.. J9 
.. 18 
.. 37 
.. 6 

.. 134 ) .. 
.. .6 
.. 8.6 
.. .3 

. 35.1 

.. v8.5 

.. J 
.. U 


•» 
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Diabled Penooi RehtbOioted, Pi^ ytat 1929-30— Continued 


in. Nature of diaabtlity — Continued. 

Ann and 

Multipk 

Vi^on 

Hearing 

General debdjty . 

Mmllancoot 

rV. Kind of lehabiditabon icrvicc; 
Inftitutiana] training 

Employment training 

Job restoration 

V. Prtvioua education: 


20 

54 

69 
3 5 
3 1 
11.2 

41 

8 

51 


Stith grade and kst 

Seventh to ninth grades ^2 

Tenth to twelfth grades 

Twelfth plus ^ 

A study made by the Feden^Board for Vocational Education in 
the year 1927. covering the ppst rehabilitation eipcriences of a 
number of cases rehabilitate by the States during the penod 1920-24, 
ascertained that^ group of more than 6.000 disabled petsoils had been 
rehabilitated into more than 700 difirirat types of employment- 
These persons had, as a general rule, been in continuous employment 
after rehabilitation. Of the group employed during a peripd of 2jt^ to 
5 years, 48 percent had been continuously employed. The importance 
of the service is emphasiaed by the fact that 3,031 cases, or 47 percent 
of the total number rehabilitated, *We under 30 years of age and had 
a period of industrial-life expectancy of at least 20 years. Additional 
statistics, showing the employment status of these cases at the time 
they were interviewed in the held after they had been in employment 
for periods ran|ing fropa 1 to 5 years subsequent to rehabibtation, are 
shown in tables 5 and 6. The average cost of rehabilitating 4,669 
cases, dr 76 percent of the total number rehabilitated, was less than 
$150. 


✓ 

Tabu 5— Employment tUtut at interview (1927) of 6.000 dudblcd permmt rthabtluated. 


1920-24 ' - 

Employed: 

With same employer aixi it nme job held prior to rehibilititioo 7.6 

With ame employer but it difFexent job from that prior to. 

• lehibtlitatioQ gy 

With different employer but at ame job held prior to rehabilitatioQ. . 6.4 
• With diffoeot emfdoyer and at dii|prent job from that hel d 

prtor to rehabilitatioQ. 40.4 


64.1 


/ 
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T/uu^ 5 .-EmfWnr« tuuu, a mimifu. ( 1977 ) o/ 6.000 diMbled hrr*onj rAaWi. 
^ tflud. 1920-24 — OMtrniAcd 

' Uoonploytd: 

Bcciu»c phyncally unihk to do the wk 2.6 

Brcaatc of bunncti drprtjAion ^ ' 6 ‘ 

Boc^^ac vocaDocuUy umbl« to do the ^ ] 

; BcciUK of otSe re^iooi j 7 

* Mimed (\fc*ocDcn) . . . . ! * . ^ 

Dectucd ‘ . . 

Nof locitfd . 

Infonxution not reported , . * 


HI 

102 


Toul 


.. idb.o 


Table 6:— Aurra^f of 6,000 diw-b^J p^aoni' rrhahJiUiud, 1920-24, 

before 4?iJ afirr re;KA!>iiitdr)on 


dufcSdiry 

Subarqvimi to dimbthry 
Ifi nrh&Silitition • 
imuaJ 
Fitul 



In concluding this summary it must be not^ihat the service of 
rchabditatwn ^now rendered reaches but J i percent of the disabled 
persons wSb ire in need of it. The best figures which can be obuined 
with respect to industrial and public accidents and to disablcmcnu 
due to disease and congenital causes show, tha^ there is an annua] 
increment of about 60,000 persons who could profit by rehabilitation 
service. As the rchabihtatipn program has been in opcratiod less than 
a decade, what has been accomplished may be considered significant, 
but it is obvious that promotion for further ezp^sion must be con' 
tinued if the program is Xo come nearer to dealing adequately with the 
problem of the physically disabled who are vocationally handicapped. 

6. Outstanding Problems 

National and S,tate rehabibtation agencies are confronted with 
several outstapding problems. Upon each of these agencies devolves 
responsibility for stimulating local ccmimunities to establish their 
own rchabilitatio!^ departments. These- should be carried on in cqn' 
junction with the State and Federal departments. Many advantages 
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accrue to the local communitjcs and to the States where these oomoui' 
nities assume their shaqr of the rthabihtation problem. The service 
becomes more direct in its application, and freijuently the local com- 
munity can deal, more effectively with the individual thaf^can the 
more remote State servnce. Rchabihtltion s^ice requires cwtinuous 
. 3pp>lication in each case, and such application can be pirovided et»nom- 
icaljy only under local programs. It is therefo(|| a lo^cal responsibihty 
of State rchabibtation depurtments to stimulate the cst^blishmeht of 
local programs of rehabilitation. Already a good beginning has been' 
made, but much more along .this line xeraams to' be done. , 

Accompanying the development of the program of vcscational re- 
habilitation there has been a mo\'ement for the voca'tional rehaKilita- 
tionof the disabled chiTd. This mo\Tment'b«egan some years ago with 
the emphasis upon promotion of physical reconstruction and educa- 
tion of the .crippled child. Leaders in the movement luhe in recent' 
years come to appreciate the need for completing their programs 
throygh^ the addition of ycftational training and placement services. 
These latter services are naturally responsibilities of State rehabilita- 
tion departmenu, but children’s agenaes may under certam c^ndi- 
tioos take over these functions for the group under 21 years ofage. 
A problem which confronts rehabilitation leaders is, accordingly, 
to bring about suCh a correlation- of ^heir movement with the move- 
ment regardmg crippled children as will work to the best advantages ' 
of these children. Some advance has been made in this connection 
and pending Federal legiifhtion may h||p to bring about the accomplish- 
ment of this much-to bc-desired objective’ 

, Placement agencies for tile physically handicapped Jiave been de- 
veloping in certain large enters of population. In several ins^ces 
organized rations with the State rehabilitation department have been 
effected, and here again the ^vernent is. one of concern to Smte 
rehabilitation departments- ijr 

These devclopdients Sririg leaders in rehabilitation work (iot to 
face wnth the problem of so organizing their departments that all 
services for disabled persons shall be properly correlated. The wis- 
dom and diplomacy of leaders in rehabilitation work are essential 
in bringing about such a coordinated program for the disabled as will 
reduce to a minimum those overlappings and duplications of service 
. which make for incflScicncy and high cost of service."*. • • 

Much remains to be done to educate the public, employers, and 
various organizations and agencies as to what the State departments of 
rehabilitation' are arfempting to accomplish'. Cooperation by cmploy- 




* 
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^rs and agenci^ must be stimulated to the highest possible degree if 

* / a maximum service to the disabled person is to be rendered. 

’ * « 

2- The National Rehabilitation Association 

« . 

The principal national organization devoted to the promotion of 
civilian vocational* rehabilitation in the United States is the Na-, 
tional Rehabilitation ^Association, which was formed in 1923. Its 
purpose is — - 


(a) To provide through its meetings a forum in which all phases of vocational re* 
habilitation of disabled civilians and problems incidental thereto may be discussed. 

(b) To conduct a campaign of 'edupation to bring the general public to an adequate 
understanding of the importance of the dvilian rehabilitation movement ^ 

(c) To further, so far as possible and desirable, agreement upon principles a^ prad^ 
, tkes in the held of civilian rehabilitation and to promote coimty between t^ various 

agencies: ^ ^ 

(d) To set up i medium through which expression may be given to the views of the 
membership upon pending legislation and public policies affecting the dvilian rehabili' 
tation cSovement* .. 

The association holcjs an annual meeting in October. From time to 
time it issues news letters; and recently (1933) it publi^ed a year book 
entitled Courage; Pacing Handicaps.'* It has a legislative committee 
which has been active in promoting Federal legislation oh vocational 
rehabilitation. ' \ • * 

* NAtkml Atodatio n , Corutitution and byla\».*s. 
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Appendix I 

The Smith'Lever Act 

• d ^ 

AN ACT To provide for cooperative agricultural exteiuion work between the agri' 
cultural college^ iri the several States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress 
approved July second, eighteen hundfed and sixty^two, and of acts suppledkentary 
thereto, and the United States Department of Apiculture. 

. Be it enacted. by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Atates of America in Congress assembled. That in order to aid in ditfiiS'. 
ing among the people of the United States useful and practical informa' 
tien on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics, and to 
cncoura^'the application of the same, there may be inaugurated in 
; connection with the college or colleges in each State now receiving, 
ch: which may hereafter receive, the benefits of the act of Congress ' 
.^proved July second, ej^hteen hundred and sixty'two, entitled “An 
an donating public lands to the several States and Territories which . 
may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic « 
. arts” (Twelfth Statytes at Large, page five hundred and three), and 
of the act of Congress approved August thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and ninety (Twenty-sixth Statutes at Large, page four hundred and 
seventy and chapter eight hundred and forty'^), agricultdral 
extension work which shall be carried on in coogiei^on with the 
United! States Department of Agriculture : Provided, That in any State 
in which two or more such colleges have been or hereafter may be 
established the apprcjpriations hereirufter mad^ to such State shall be . 
administered by such college oi' colleges as the legislature of such State 
may direct: Provided further. That, pending the inauguration and de- 
velopment the cooperative extension work herein authorized, 
nothing in this act shall tje construed to discontinue either the farm' 
management work or the .farmers’ cooperative demonstration work 
as now conducted by the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Depart' 
ment of Agriculture. 

Sbc. 2. That cc»perative agricultural extension work shall tonsist . 
.of the giving of instruction and practical demohstrations in agriculture 
and home economics to persons not attending or resident in said col' 
leges in the severaTcommunities, apd imparting to such persons in' 
formation on said subjects through field demonstrations, publications, 
and otherwise; and this work.shall be carried on in such manner aa 
may be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of Agriculture and th^ 
State agricultural college or colleges receiving the benefits of tlus act. 

. 257 . 
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Sec. 3. That for the purpose of paying the expenses of said coopera' 
tive agricultural 'extension work and, the necessary printing and dis' 
tributing of information in connection with the same, there is perma' 
ncntly appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $480,000 for each year, $10,000 of which shall 
be paid anqually, in the manner hereinafter provided, to each State 
which shall by action of its legislature assent to the. pro visions of this 
act: Provided, That payment of such installments of the appropriation 
hereinbefore made as shall become due to any State before the adjourn' 
ment of the regular session of the legislature meeting next after the 
passage of this ac^ may, in the absence of prior legislative assent, be 
made upon the assent of the governor thereof, duly certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further. That there is also appro- 
priated an adchtional sum of $600,000 for the fi^caT year following that 
in which the foregoing appropriation first becomes available, and for 
each year thereafter'for s^ven years a sum exceeding by $500,000 the 
sum appropriated for 6ach preceding year, and for each year thereafter 
there is permanently appropriated for each year the sum of $4,100,000 
in addition to the sum of: $480,000 hereinbefore provided; Provided 
further. That before the funds herein appropriated shall become avail' 
able to any coQege for any fiscal year plans for the work to be carried 
on under this act shall be submitted by the proper officials of each cob 
;ge and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. Such additional' 
s shall be used only for the purpo%s hereinb^ore stated, and shall 
allotted annually to each State by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
paid in the manner hereinbefore provided in tl^e proportion which the 
rural population of each State be^ <to the total rural population of all^ 
States as determined by the next preceding Federal census: Provided 
further. That no payment out of the additional appropriations herein 
provided shall be n^e in any year to any^tate until an equal sum has 
been appropriated for that year by die legislature of such State, or 
provided by State, county, college, local authority, or individual con' 
.tributiorw from within the State, for the maintenance of the coopera' 
tive agricultural extension work provided for in this act. 

Sbc. 4. That the fums hereby appropriated for extension work shall 
be paid in equal semiannual payments on the first day of January and 
July of each year by the Secretary of the Treasury upon the warrant 
of the Sedfetary of Agficulture, out of the Treasury of the United 
States, to the tr^urCT or other officer of the Statp duly authorized by 
the laws of the State to receive the same; and sueft officer shall be 
required to report to the Secretary of Agriculture, ^ or before the 
first day of September of each year, a detailed statement of the amount 
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so received during the previous fiscal year, and of its disbursemeot, on 
forms prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 5. That if any portion of the moneys received by the designated 
officer of arty State for the support and maintenance of cooperative 
agricultural extension work, as provided in this act, shall by ^y action 
or contingency be diminished or lost or be misapplied, it shall be 
replaced by said State to which it belongs, and until so replaced no 
subsequent appropriation shall be apportioned or paid*to said State,- 
and no portion of said moneys shall be applied, difectly or indirectly, 
to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building or 
buildings, or the purchase or rental of land, or in college-course teach' 
ing, lectures in colleges, promoting agricultural trains, or any other 
purpxjse not sp«dfied in this act, and not n^re than five p>er centum of 
each annual appropriation shall be applied to the printing and distribu' 
tion of publications. It shall be the duty of each of said colleges 
annually, on or before the first day of January, to make to the governor 
of the State in which it is located a full and detailed report of its opieca' 
tions in the direction of extension work as defined in this act, including 
a detailed statement of receipts and-exp>enditures from all^ sources for 
-khis purpxMe, a copy of which repx>rt shall be sent to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to the Secretary of the Treasliry of the United States. 

Sec. 6. That on or before the first day of July in each year after the 
passage of this act the Secretary of Agriculture shall ascertain and 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury as to e^ch State whether it is 
entitled to receive its share of the annual approp^ri^tion for coopierative 
agricultural extension work under this act, and the amount which it is 
entitled to receive. If the Secretary of Agriculture shall withhold a 
certificate from any State of its appropriation, the facts and reasons 
therefor shall be repxMted to the President, and the.amount involved 
» sbsll-be kept separate in the Treasury until the expiration of the* 
Congress next succeeding a session of the legislature of any State from 
which a certificate has been withheld, in order that the State may, if 
it should so desire, appieal to Congress from the determination of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. If the next Congress shall not direct such 
sum to be it shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Sec. 7. That}thc Stereta^ of AgricSture shall make an annual 
rcp)ort to degress of the reccigp^ expienditures, and result# of the 
cooperative agricultural extension work in ^ of the States receiving 
'' the benefits of this act, and also whether the appropriation of any 
State has been withheld, and if so, the reasons therefcH*. 

Sec. 8. That Ckmgress may at any time altCT, amend, or repeal any 
or all of the p>rojlrisions of this act. 

Approved, imy 8, 1914 (38 Stat.L. 372.) « 
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The Clarke'McNary Act 

AN ACT To provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation cf 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in order 
to promote the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 

act established a national forestry policy. As the tide su^sts, 
it includes a variety of meai^s for promoting the'continuojjs production 
of timber. . In section 4 the Secretary of Agricul^e is — 

. . . authorized and directed to cooperate with the various States in the procyit^* ' 
ment, product^, add distribution of fotest'tree seeds and plants, for the purpose of 
establishing wihdbreaks^ shelter belto, and farm wood lots upon denuded or nonfor^ 
ested lands within such cooperating States, under such conditions and requirements as 
he may prescribe to the end that fores^tree seeds or plants so procured, produced, or 
distributed shall be used effectively for planting denuded or oonfo^est^ lands in the 
.cooperating States ^d growing timber thereoh: ... s 

To cnable^c Sccrc^tfy 6f Agriculture to cafry out this provision 
an aiteuaj appropriation, of not more than $100,000 is authorized. 

The particular section of the act whjch provides for ebp^rative 
'extension work in forestry is as follows:, 

. Sk. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture ia'^er;by authorised and directed, in 
coo{)|eration with appropriate officiaU of the valio^ l^tes, or,, in hia diacredon, with 
other suitable agencies, to assist the owners of (arms in establishing.' improving, and 
renewing wood lots, shelter belts, windbreaks, and'other valuable forest growth, ud 
in growing and renewing useful timber cropfi: Pfeimkd, That, except for preliminary 
investigations, the amount expended by the Fedenl.Govenuiient under this section in 
cooperation with any State <x other cooperating agency rfuring any fiscal year shall not 
exc^ the amount ez|;^ded b^ the St»te or otljer cooperating agency for the same piS' 
pose during the same fiscal year. There is hereby authorised to lx appropriated annu' 
ally out o( any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,, not more than 
$100,000 to.enable the Secretary 'of Agri^ture to carry out -the j^ovwooa of this 
section., • ’ 

Approved, Jurx 7. 1924 (43'Staf.L. 653); • * * • 
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The Capper'KetchaffrAct 

AN ACT To provide for further development of agricultural ei tension work 
betwem the agriculturtl colleges in theiicvcral States'receivmg the benefi^ of the act 
entitled '“Ai act donatii^ public lands to ^ several States and Teititorics which * 
Dwy provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture ahd the mechJhic arts", approved 
July 2, 1862, and all acu supplementary thereto^ and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, ' ' ' « 

Be it enacted by the Senate and tdduse ^ Representatives of the Uniud 
Staus of America in Congress assembled. That in ptder to further ' 
develop the cooperative extension system as inauj^rat^ under the 
act entitled “,An act. to provide for cooperative- agriculturafcxtension 
work between the agricultural college in the several States receiving 
the benefits of the^ct of Congresff^pproved July 2, 1862, and all Sets 
supplementary thereto, and the United ^States Department of Agricuh 
tucc", approved May 8, 1914, there is hereby authorized to be appro' 
priateSi out^ any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriate'd, 
for the purpose of paVing the expenses of the cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home ecpndmics, and the necessary printing^ X 
and distributing of information in connection with the same, the sum 
of $980,000 for each year, $20,000 of which shall be paid annuilly, irt 
the manner hereinafter provided, to each State and the Territory of 
Hawaii which shall by action of its legislature assent to the provisions 
of this act. The payment of suc|i installments ofjjie approj^ations 
hercinbefore,made as shall become due to any State or Territoiy before 
the adjournment of the regular session.of the legislature meeting next < 
after the passage of this act may,;ih the absence of prior legislative 
astent, be made upon the assent of the governed thereof, duly certified 
to the Secretary of .the Treasury. There is hereby authorized to be , 
appropriated for the' fiscal year following that in which the foregoing 
appropriation first becoq^es available, and for j||b year thereafter, the 
sum of $500,000. The additional sums appropmte'd under the ^rovi' 
sions of' this act shall be subject to the same o^itions and limitations 
as the additional sums appropriated under such act of May 8, 1914, 
except that (l)-at lea^t 80 per centum of all appropriations under this 
act shall be utilized for the payment of salaries pf extension agent^^ . 
counties the several States to further develop the cooperative ezteti' 
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sion “system in agriculture and borne economics with men, women, 
'/boy^, and .girls; (2) funds available to the several States and the Terri) 



toty of bbwaii under the terms of this act shall be so expended that 
the extension agents appointed under its provisions shall be men and 
women in fair and just -proportions; (3) the restriction on the use of 
these funds for the promotion of agricultural trains ^all not apply. 

Sep. 2. The sums appropria^d under the provisionsNof >this act 
be in addition to, andh^ in sqbstitution forT sums appropriated under 
such act of May 8, 1914Thr sums otherwise annually appropriated for 
cooperative agricultural extension work. 

Approved, May 22, 1928 (5^4 Stat.L. 7U). . > . ' • 
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• . The Smith'Hughes Ac% " , . 

AN ACT To provide for the pfooaotion of vocadp>n^ education; to provide for coop' 
mtion withPthc States in the procnotion of sucb education in aghculcure and the ^ 

trades and industries; to provide for" cooperation writh the ^tes in the preparS' 
tion of teachers of vocational subjects; aod to appropriate moofty and regulate its “ 
cipendicure. . / . 

Be it enacted by the Sendte and House of Representatives of the Ujiited '■ 

Staies of America in Congress assembled, That_ there is hereby annually 
appropriated, oat of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro' ^ 
priated, the sums provided in sections two, three, and four of this act. 
to be paid to the rcspcctive.States for the purpose of coopeAting with f . 
the States in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of agriciJtural subjects, -and teachers of trade, home economics, 'and 
industrial subjects, and ih the preparatit^ of teachers of agricultural, ^ 
trade, jpdustrial, and botne economics suh|ect 5 .; arid the sum provided 
for in section seven for the use of the iFcdeial Boar-d for Vocational 
. Education for the admirSstratidn of this act and for- the purpose of 
making studies, investigations, and, reports to aid in the organization ^ 

„and conduct of vocational ediication. Which sums be expended-as 
hereinafter provided. ' ■* ', 

> Sbc. 2. That for thfe purpo^'of cooperating with the Statesin paying 
the#alaries oPtfeachers, sqperviwrs, or directors of agricultural subjects 
, there is hcreby^ppropriated for the use of the States, "subject to the 
provision^ O^this act, for the fiscal year ending Jtinc thiitieth, nineteen 
• huncired and eighteen, the sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year ending 

Jupe thirtieth, nineteen hundred and r^eteen, the sum erf $750,000; '** * * ' 

forthe fis(^ ypar ending June fhirticth, ijinetecn hundred and twenty, 
the sum of $1,000,000; for the fiscafyear ending June thirtieth, nine' 
teen hWidred and twenty-one; tjbe sum $1,250,000; /or the fiscal ' ‘ 
ytat ending Jiine thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty'two, the 
sum of $1300,000; fpr the Steal ^ear ending-juae^thirtieth, ninet^n; 
hundred and twent^'three, the sum of the fiscal year 

"lending. June thirtieth, nineteen hundred anld^^^Wp^Mir, the sum of ‘ 

$2, 000,(XX); for the fiscal y^ ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred ' 

^ and twenty^ve, the sunj of $2,500,000; for theifiscal yearendinf June 

• tfotlje^.,! nineteen hundred and twenty's!*, and anhually diere^fte^ 

I " ' • . ^ 

_ * 49 * 
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the sum of $3,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the States in the 

* 0 t 

proportion which their rtiral population bears to the total rural popu' 
lation in the United States, not including outlying poJwessions, accord- 
ing to the last preceding United States census: Provided, That the aljot- 
ment of funds to any State, shall be not less than a minimum of $5,000 
for any fiscal yKU" prior to and including the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, nor less than $10,000 for 
any fiscal year thereafter, and there is hereby appropriated the follow- 
ing sums, or so’ much thercof,as may be necessary, which shall be used 
for the purpose of providing the minimum allotment to the States pro- 
vided for in this secrion: For the fiscal year ending -June thirtieth, 
rnneteen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $48,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of 
$34,000; for th^fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty, the sum of $24,000; for the fiscal year ending June thvtieth, , 
,rtlnetcen hundred and twent^^< the sum of $18,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June tUfrtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-two, the 
sum of $14,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- . 
dred and twenty-three^ the sum of $11,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen himdred and twenty-four, the sum of $9,000; . 
for thc^scal year ending Juuc thirtieth, nineteen hundred and t^jCrcnty- 
five, the suip of $34,000; and annually thereafter the sum of $27,000. ' 

' Sjc. 3. That for the purpose of cooperating with the States in 
. pa^g the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects there is hcreBy appropriated for the use of the States, for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the 
sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hunefred and nineteen, the suin of $750,000; for the fiscal year ending, 
June thirtieth, nrfetcen hundred and twenty, the sum of $1,000,000; 
for the fiscal year ?ndin^ June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
dne, the sum of $1,250,006; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth. . 
nineteen hundred and twen*y-t\wo, the sura of $1,500,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, 
the sura of $1,750,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
ty hundred and twenty-four, the sum of 42,000,000; for the fiscal 
year ending Jujje thirtieth, nineteen hundred arid twentj{4ve, the 
sum of $2,500,000;- for' the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, j^eteen 
'hundred and 'twenty-six, the sum of $3,000,000; and ^annually there- 
after the sum of $3,000,tXX). Said sums shall be allotted to the States* 
in the proportion which fKeir ifirban population bears to the total 
'urbw population in the United Sta^, not including oiillying posses- 
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sions, accxjrding to the hat preceding United States census: Proved, 
That the allotment of funds to any State shall be not less than a 
minimum of $5, OCX) for any fiscal year prior to and including the fiscal ^ 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty^three, nor^ 
^less than $10,000 for any fiscal y^ thereaJftei, and there is hereby 
appropriated the following sums, or so mu(\ thereof" as mjy be 
needed, whifh shall \x used for the purpose oN^viding the min- 
imum allotment to the Stated provided for in this section: For the 
fiscal year ending Jupc thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the 
sum of $66,000; for the fiscal year ending Ju4c thiracth, nineteen 
hundred and nineteen, the sum of $46,000; for ifbe fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of $34,000; 
for thc-fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
the sum of $28,000; for the ^m^I year ending June thirtieth, 
nmeteen hundred and twemty-two, th\sum of $25,000^ for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the 
sum of $22,(X)0; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteert 
hundred 'and twenty-four, the sum of $19,000; for the fiscal 'year 
ending June thirtieth, lynetecn hundred and twenty-five, the sum of 
$56^000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, ninete^ hundred 
and twenty-six, and annually thereafter, the sum of $50,t)iX). 

That not more than twenty f»er centum of the money appropriated 
under thi^ act for the payment of salaries of ^chd-s of trade, home 
economics, and industri^^subjects, for any year, shall be expended 
for the Claries of teachers' of home economics subjects. 

Sbc. 4. That for the purpose df cooperating with the States in 
’ preparing ccacherj, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects 
and teachets of tiade and industrial and home economics subjects there 
is hereby appropriated for the use of the States for the fiscal year md- 
ing June thirtieth, ninkecn Jjundred aijd eighteen, the sum of $5(X),000; 
•for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nine' 
teen, thp sum of $700,000; for the fiscal year ending* June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum pf $900,000; for the fiscal ye^r * 
ending June thirtieth,.nineteen hundred and twenty -one, and annually 
thereafter, the,.sum of $1,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the 
States in the proportion which their population bears to the total popu' 
lation of the United States,*hdt including outlying possessions, acc^d- 
ing^ the last preceding United StatM census: Provided, That the 
allotment of funds to ahy State shall be not less than a minimum of 
$5,000 for any fiscal ye^ prior to and including the fiscal, year ending 
June thirtieth nineteen hundred and nineteen,^lK]f less t^a^l0,000 
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for any fiscal year thereafter. And there is hereby appropriated the 
following sums, or so much thereof as poaj^ be needed, which ahaU be 
used for the purpogc^tprovfdmg the minimum aliotcoent provided for 
in this secQon; Forroe fiscal >’car ending June thirtieth, runeteen 
hund^ and eighteen, the' .sum of $46 ^; fo r the fiscal year ending 
June chirtie^, nineteen hundred and/iinetecn. the sum of $32,000; 
for the year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, 
the^ jum ot'$ 24,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one and annually thereafter, the sum of $90,000. 

Sec. 5. That in order to secure the benefit of the appropriations 
pro\nded for in s^SonT^'o. three, and four of t^ act, any State shall, 
through the legislative authonty thereof, accept the provisions of this 
act and designate or create a State board, consisting of not less than 
three members, and having all necessary power to cooperate, as herein 
prov ^ded^ with the Federal Board for Vocational Education m the 
administration of th.c provisions of this art. ' The State board of cdu- 
catson. or other board having charge of the admmistration of public 
education in the State, or any State board having charge of t^c adimnis- 
tration of any land of vocational educauon in the State may. if the 
State so elect, be designated as the State board, for the purposes of 
this act. ^ 

In any State the legishturc of which does not meet m nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen, if the governor of that State, so far as he is author* 
ized to ^ so, shall accept the provisions of this act and designate or 
create a State board of not less than three members to act in coopera- 
tion with the Fed^l Bo^d for Vocational Education, the Federal 
board shall r^ogn^ such local board for the purposes of this act until 
the legislature of such State meets in due course and has been in session 
silty days. « ’ 

"ly State may accept the benefit^ of any one or more of the respec- 
S^ds herein appropriated, and it may defer the acceptance of the 
'bcnc^of any one or more of such funds, shall be required to 
meet oh)y thc.conditions rebtivc to the fund or funds the benefits of 
which it has accepted: Proiided, That after June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty, ho State shall receive any appropriation for 
salaries of teachers; supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, 
until it shall Have taken advantage of at least tBHtanimum amount 
appropmted for the training of teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
agricultural subjects, as provided foe in, this act, an^ that after said 
date no State shall receive any appropriation for the salaries of teachers 
of trade, hiMnc economics, and industrial subjects u^til it ohalj have 
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taken advantage of at least the minimum amount appropriated for the 
training of teachen of trade, bomfr^^ononucs, and mdustriaJ subjects, 
as provided for in this act. 

That a Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby 
created, to consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary- of Ubor, the United States Commissioner 
oi Education, and three atizens of the Uaite^ States to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice arid consent of the Senate. 
One of said three citiaens shall b^ a representative lof ^e manufac- 
tunng and commcrcul interests, one a representati\t of the agncuh 
tural interests, and one a rcprcscntati\T of labor. The Board shall 
elect annually one of its members as chairman. In the first mstancc. 
one of the atuen members shall be appomted for one year, one for 
two years, and one for three years, and thereafter for three years 
each. The members of the boar(^ other than the members of the 
Cabinet, and the United States Commissioner of Education shall 
receive a salary o( J5,0(^0 per annum. 

The Board sh^ have'powcr to cooperate with State boards m 
Qarrying out the provisions of this act. It shall he the duty of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education to make, or cause to have 
made studies, investigations; and rejxirts, with particular reference to 
^cir use in aidmg the States in the establishment of vtxational schools 
and classes and in giving instruction in agriculture, trades and indus' 
tri^, commerce and chmmercial pursuits, and home economics. Such 
studies, investigations, and reports shall include ajhculturc and agn- 
cultural processes and requirements upon agricultural workers; trades, 
industries, and apprenticeships, trade and industrial requirements 
upon indusahaKworkers, and classification of industrial processes and 
pursuits; commerce and commercial pursuits and requirements upon 
commer^ workers; bcpie marugement, domestic science, and thp 
study of^latcd facts and principles; and problems of administration of 
vocational schools and courses of study and instruction in vocational 
subjects. 

When the Board deems it advisable such studies, investigations, and 
reports cc^icemmg agriculture, for the purposes of agricultural cduca- 
tion, may be made in cooperation with or through the Department of 
Agriculture; such studies, investigations, and reports ctwiceming trade 
and industries, for the purposes of trade and inditetrial education, may 
be made in cooperation with w, through the Department of Labor; 
such studies, inv^gations, and reports concerifiing commerce and 
cdmmeri^ pursuits, for* the purposes of commercial education, may 
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be made in cooperation with or through the Department of Commerce; 
such studies, investigations, and reports concerning the administration 
of vocational sJdiools, courses of study and- instruction in vocational 
subjects, may be made m cooperation with or through the Bureau of 
Education. < *’ 

The Commissioner of Education may make su^ recommendations 
to the B^rd relative to the administration of this act as he may, from 
time to time deem advisable. It shall he the duty of the chairman of 
the Board to carry out the rules, regulations, and dc^ions which the 
Board may adopt. The Federal Baud for. VocationaPEducation shall 
have power to employ such assistants as may be necessary to carry out 
• the provisions of this act. ' 

See. 7 That there is hereby appropriated to the Federal Board for 
Vocatioful Education the sum of $200,000 annually, ^ ly aviilable 
from and after the passage of this act, for the purpose of making or 
cooperating, m m^ing the studies, investigations, and reports pro- 
^ vided for in section six of this act, and for the purpose of paying the 
salaries of the officers, the assistants, and such office and other expenses 
as the Board may deem necessary to the execution and administration 
of this act. 


t Sbc. 8. That in order to secure the benehts of the appropriation for 
any purpose speeded m this Act. the State board shall prepare plans, 
shewing the lands of N’oeationa* education for which it is proposed that 
the appropriation shall be' used, the kinds oFschools and equipment; 
courses of study; methods of instruction; qualihcations of teachers; 
and, in the case of agricultural, subjects, the ffcalifications of super* 
visors or directors; plans for the. training of teachers; and, in the 
cas^ of agricultural subjects, plans for the supervision of*agricukural 
education, as provided for in section ten. Such plans shall ht sub- 
mittcd by the State board to the Federal Board for Vocational Edu' 
cation, and if the Federal Board tinds the same to be in panformity 
with the provisions and purposes of this act, the same ahaUhe approved. 
The State board shall inakc an annual report to the Ecderal Board for 
Vocational Education, on or before September 6rst of each year, on the 
work done in the State and the receipts' and expenditures of money 
under the provisions of thin act. 


Sbc. 9. That the appropriation for the salaries df^ teachers, super* 
visors, or dWtors of agricultOrll subjects and of teachers of trade, 
hosne econoc^, wd industrial subjects shall be devoted exclusively 
to the payment of sala rie s of such teachers, supervisors, or directors 
having the minimum qualifications set up for the Slate by the State 
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board, the approval of the Federal Board for V'ocaoorul Edu* 
caoon The a*t of instruction supplementary to the instruction m 
agncultural and in trade, home economics, and mdustnal sub|ccts 
prodded this act. necessary to build a well rounded coursTof 
training a be borne by the Smte and local communities, and no 
part of ^ cost thereof shall be bdnne out of the appropruuons herein 
made. Tl^ moneys expended under the provisions of this act, m 
cooperatioif with the States, for the salancs of teachers, supeit-iwrs. 
or Rectors of agricultural subjects, or for' the salancs of teachers of 
oade home e^nu«. and irfUustnal subjects, shall be condiuoned 
for «ch ^Uar of Federal money expended for such sabnes the 
btate or local community, or both. shaU expend an equal amount for 
such sabne^ and that appropruuons for the training of teachers of 
vocauonal subjects, as herein provided, shall be conditioned that such 

“Ti 1 ^ mamtefunce of such traimng’and that for ' 

each dollar bf FedAj^ money so expended for maintenance, the State 
or oca conlmunity. oi both, shall nfpend an equal amount for* the 
nuintcrunc^ of. such training. ^ 

Sec. 10. Tlut any State may lyt the approprution for agncultural 
pun^ or any part thereof allotted to it. under the provisions of this 
act. for the sabnes of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agncultural 
su jects. <^cr for the sabnes of teachers of such subjects m schools 
pr ebsses * for the sabnes of supervisors or directors of such subjects ‘ 
a pbn of supervision for the State to be set up by the State 
d.^th the approval of the Federal Board for Vocauonal Educa^ 
uon. That in order to receive the benefits, of such approprution for 
the sabnes of teachers, supervisors, or directors of igricultural^ub' 
jeets the State board of any State shaU provide in its pbn for agn- 
cultund educauon that such education shall be that which u under 
public supervision or contxoh that the controlling purpose of such 
edi^uon be to fit for useful employment; that such education 
s^U be of less than odilegc grade and be designed to meet the needs 
of persons over fourteen years of age who have entered upon or who 
are preparing to enter upon the wod of the farm or of the farm home, 
that t^ State or local community, or both. shaU prdviclc the heces- 
aary pl^tand equipment determined upon by the State' board with 
the approval of the Federal |^d for Vocatioiml Education. Li the 
mmimim requirement for sucli education in schoob and classes in the - 
State; that the amount expended for the maintenance of such ediibation 
m any ^ool or class receiving the benefit of such appropriation ahaU 
be pot less annuaUy thaii the amount fixed by the State board, with the 
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approval of the Fede^ Board as the minimum for such schools or 
in the State ; that such schools shall provide for directed or supeivi8e<^ 
practice in agriculture, either on a farm provided for by the school or 
other farm, for at least six months per year; that the teachers, super' 
visors, or directors of agricultural subjects shall have at least the mini' 
mum qualifications determined for the State by the State board, with 
the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education.' 

, Sec. 11^ That in order to receive the benefits of the appropriation 
for the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, jnd industrial 
subjects the State board of any State sh^ provide in its plan for trade, 
home economics, and industrial education that such education shall 
be given in schools or classft under public supervision or control; that 
tlK controlling purpose df such education shall be to fit for useful em- 
ployment; that such education shall be of less than college grade and 
shall be denned' to mat the needs of persons over fourt«n years of 
age who are^preparing for a trade ot industrial pursuit or who have 
entered upon the work ot a trade or industrial pursuit; that the State 
or loc^ community, or both, shall Hpjvide the necessary pl^t-^nd 
equipment determined upon by the State board, with the approval of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, as the minimnin require' 
ment in such State for education for any given trade or indu9trial pur' 
suit; that the total amount expended for the maintenance of siich edu' 
cation in any school or class receiving the benefit of such appropria' 
tion shall be not less annuafly than the amount fixed by the State 
board, with the approval of the Federal Board, as the minimum, for 
such schools or classes in the State; that such schools or classes giving 
instruction to persons who have not entered upon employment shall 
' require that at least half of the time fif such instructipn be given to 
pructical work on a useful ot productive basis, such instruction to eX' 
tend over not less than pine months per year ^n^ot less than thirty 
hours per week; that at least one third of the suih appropriatecTto any 
^State for the salaries of teqehets of ^de;home*econ(Hnidj, and indus- 
, trial subjects shall, if expended, be applied to part-time schools'pr classes 
for workers over fodrteen years of age who have entered upon employ- 
ment, and such subjects in a partrtime school pf class may mean any 
subject given to enlarge the dvic or vocational intelligence of such 
workers over fourteen and less than eigh^ years of age; that such 
part-time schools or classes shall provide for not less than one hundred 
and fdrty-four hours of classroom instruction per year; that evening 
industrial schools shall fix the age of sixteen years as a. minimum en- 
trance requirement and shall confine instruction to that wfaidi is 
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> aupplemental to the dai|y employment; that the teachers of any trade 
or industrial subject vi any State shall have at least the minimum ^ 
qualifications for teachers of such subject (fetermined upon for sucdi 
State by the State board, with the ^approval of the Federal /Board for' 
Vocational Education: Provided, That for cities and towns of less than 
twenty-five thousand population, according to the last preceding 
United States census, the State board, with the aftoroval of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Question, may i^odify the conditions as to’ 
length of course^nd hours of instruction per week for schools and ' 
fEsscs giving instruction to those who have not entered upon employ- 
ment, in order to meet the, particular needs of such cities and towns. 

Sec. 12. That in order for any State to receive the benefits of the 
appropriation in this act for the training of teachers, supervisors, or 
directors of agricultural subjects, or of teachers of trade, industrial, or 
home economics subjccts,’the State board of such State shall provide 
in its plan for such trairung that the same shall be carried out under 
the supervision of the State board; that such training shall be given in 
• schools or classes under public supervision or control; that such train- 
' V mg shall be given ody to persons who have had ad^uate vocational 
experience or contact in the line of woric for which they are preparing 
themselves as tochers, supervisors, 'or directors, -or who are acquiring 
such experience or contact as a part of their traiiiing; and that the 
State board, urtth the approval of the Federal Bo^d, .shall establish 
mi nimum requirements for such experience or contact , for teachers, 
superviwrs, or directors^of agricultural subjects' and for teachers of 
trade, industrial, and home economics subjects; that not- more' than 
sixty per centum nor less than twenty per centum of the money ap- ♦' 
propriated under this act for the training of teachers of vocational 
subjects to any State for any year shall be,pxpended for any one of the 
^ foUowing purposes: Fpr the preparation of teachers, supervisors, or 
directors of agricultural subjects, or the preparation of teachers of' . 
todc and industrial subjects, or the preparation of teachers home' 
^economics subjects. , ^ • 

Sec. 13. TT»t in order to secure the benefits of the appropriati<^ 
for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural 
subjects, or for the salaries of teachers of trade, ^lome economics, and' ' 
industrial subjects, or for the traming of teachers as herein provided, / 
any State shall, through th? legislative authority thereof, appoint as ' ' 
custodian for said appropriations its State treasurer, who shall receive » 
and provide for the proper custody and (tobursements of all money 
paid to theJState from said appropriations. ^ 
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Sec. 14. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education *ha 1 l 
annually aaocrtain whether the several State* are using, or are prepared 
to uae, the money received by them in accordaiKe with the provisions 
of this act. On or before the first day of January of .each year 
Federal Board for Vocational Education shall certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury eich State which has accepted the proviskais of this 
act and complied therewith, certii^g the amounts whiclteach State 
is entitled to receive under the provisions of '^his act. Upon such cer- 
tification the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay quarterly to the cus' 
todian for vocational education of each State the moneys to which it is 
entitled under the provisions of this act. The moneys so received by 
the custodian for vocational education for any State shall-be paid out 
on the requisition of the State board as reimbursement for* expenditures 
already incurred to such schools as are Jtj^roved by said State board' 
and are entitled to receive such moneys under the' provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 15 . That whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted to 
any State has not been expended for the purpose provided for in th» 
act, a sum equal to such portion shall be -deducted by the Federal 
* Board* from the next succeeding annual allptment from siich fund to 
such State. 


Sec. 16. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education may with' 
hold the allotment of moneys to any State whenever it *hall he deter- 
mined that such moneys are not being expended foe the purposes and 
under the conditions of this act. * v « 

If any allotment is withheld from any State, the State board of such ’ 
State may appeal to die CtMigress of the United States, and if the Con- 
gress shall not direct such sum to be paid it shall be covered into the 
Treasury. 


Sec. 17. That if any portion of the moneys received by the custo- 
dian for vocational education of any State under this act. for any given 
purpose named in this act, shall, by any action or contingency, be 
di min ished or lost, it shall be replaced by such State, and until so re- 
placed no subsequent appropriaticHi for such education shall be paid to 
such State. No portion of any moneys appropriated under diis act 
for the benefit of the States shall be applied, direedy or indireedy, to 
the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building or build- 
ings or equipment, or for tjie purchase or rental of laftds, or for the 
support of any religious or privately owned or cendwted n<- |vy^l or 
coU^. * ^ 
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Src. 18. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education »hal1 

make^ annual repoit to Gongress. oh OT before.Dec^ 

adminuttaticai of thia act and shall. include in such rep^ the reports 
^d^ by the State boards on the administration <rf this act by eac h 
State and the expenchture of the money allotted to each State. , 
Approved, February 23, 1917 (39 Stat. L. 929). 
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The'GeorgC'Ellzey Act ^ * 

AN ACT To provide for the further development of vbubatul education In the 
j, aevenl Statm rod Tcrhtoriea 

Be it eruidei by the Seruue and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Cangr«i 'assembled. That for the purpoae of 
providing for the father development of vocational education in the 
several States and Temtones there is hereby authorized to be appity 
priated for the fiscal ytar ending Jurie 30, 1935, the sura of $3,000,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, the ium of $3,O00,O0Q; and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, the sum of $3,000,000. Ohe thirxl 
of thA sum each year shaU be allotted to the States and Territories in 
the proportion that thei) fum population bears to the total farm 
population of the United States, exclusive of the insular possessi^, 
according to the United States census last preceding the end of the 
fiscal year in i»hich any such allotment' is to be made, and «hall be 
used for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors 6f agricul' 
tural subjects in such States and Territories. One^third of the sum 
appropriated for each fiscal year shall be allott^ to the Stat«, and 
Territories in the proportion thaT their'Wal population bears to the 
total rural pojpubtion of the United States, exclusive the insular 
possessions, according to the United States census last preceefihg the 
end of the fiscal year in which any'such allotment is to be made, and 
shall be used for the Salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directc»^8 of 
home^conomics subjects in such Stat* and Territories. One'third of 
the sum appropriated for each fiscal yeii shaU be allotted to the States 
and Terntories in the proportion that their nonfarm population bears ‘ 
to the total nonfarm population of |he United States, exclusive of the 
insular possessions, according to the United States censtis last precede 
ing the end of the fiscal year in which 'any such allotment is to be 
and shall be used for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and dirrctors • 
o( trade and industrial'educadon subjects in such States and Terri' 
torics: Provided, That the allotmmt of funds to any State or Territory 
for each of the three purposes enumerated in this section ithall be not 
less than a m inim u m of $5,000 for any fiscal ytu, and there is hereby 
authorized to be ^appropriated for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30. 1935; June 30, 1936; and June 30, i937. the sum of $84,603'. or to 
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much thereof as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose 
of providing the minimum allotments to the States and T^topes 
f provided for in this section. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying’ out the provisions of thi« act 
there is hereby authorized to be' appropriated to the Department of the 
Intenor, Office of Education, for vocational education, for each of 
the fiscal yea^s ending June 30, 1935. June 30, 1936, and June 30,- 
1937i the sum of $100,000, to be expended for the same purposes and 
in the same manner as provided in section 7 of ^the act approved 
February 23, 1917. as amended October 6, 1917. - ^ 

Sec. 3. 'The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the certification of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, shall ^y, in equal semi- 
annual payments, on the 1st day of July and January of each year, to 
the custodian of each State as designated in the act approved February 
23, 19l7» the moneys to which it is entided under the provisions of 
this act. ^ 

Sec. 4. 'The appropriations' made by this act shall be in addition 
to^ and shall be subject to the same conditions ahd limimtions as, 
the appropriations made by the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
, promotion of' vocational education; to provide cooperadon with 
States in the promotion of such education jn agriculture and in the 
trades and industries; to provide cobperation with the States in 
the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate 
money and regulate its expenditures ”, approved February' 23, 1917, 

• except that the appropriations made by this act for home economics 
shall be subject to the conditions and limitations applicable to the ap' ' 
propriation for agricultural purposes under such act of February 23, 
1917, with the exception of that p^ of section' 10 thereof which re' 
quires directed or supervised practice for at least six months per year; 
that such moneys as are provided by this act for trade and industrial 
subjects may be expended for part-time classes o^ted for less than 
one hundred ahd forty-four hours per year; and that the appropriations 
available under section 2 of this act shall be available for expenses of 
attendance at meetings of educational associations and other organia- 
tions, which, in the opinion of the Commissioner, are liecessary for the ' 
efficient discharge of the provisions of this act. 

Approved, May 21, 1934. 
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Appendix VI ’’ 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act 

AN ACT To pfpvvie far the pramooon of vootiorul rdubOitatim [>t w^ 
in induwry or othtrwi* ind thru return to avd employmeat 

Ben enacted by the Senau and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America m Conertss assembled. That in order to provide for 
the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in in- 
<fostry or in any legitimate occopation and their return to dvil employ- 
ment there is hereby appropriated for the use of the States, subject to 
^ provisions of this act, for the purpose of cooperating with them 
in th? maintenance of vocational rehabilitation of such disabled persons 
and inretuming vocationally rehabilitated persons to civil employ- 
i^t for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the sum of $750,000- for 

the ^ year ending June 30, 1922. and thereafter for a period of iuo 

years, the sum of $1,000,000 annuaUy. Said sums shall be allotted to - 
the States in the proportion which their population bears to the total 
popuUtion in the United States,’ not including Territories, outlyma 
poesessions, and the District of Qjlumbia, according to the last pre- 
ceding United States census: Provided, That the allotment of funds 
to any State shall not be less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal 
year ^ ^d there is hereby appropriated the following sums, or so 
much thereof as may be needed, which shall be itaed for the purpose of 
. providmg the minimum allotment to the States provided for in this 
mot, for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1921, the sum of $46,000- 

for the 'fiscal year ending June 30. 1922. and annuaUy thereafter the’ 
sum of ^34,000. airer. me 

All moneys expended under the provisions of this act from appro- 
prlati^ pro^^ by section 1 shall be upon the condition (1) that for 
Qch doll^ of Federal money expended there ahaU be expended in the 
State under the supervision and control of the State boy;d at least aii 
gual amount for the same purpose: PrwiM That no portion of the 
\Apr^tion made by this aa shaU be used by any institution for 
handiapped posons except foe the special training of sudh individuals 

OTtitW to the benefits of this art as shaU be determined by the Fede^ 

^d; (2) t^t the State board ahaU arm'uaUy submit to the Federal 
Board frt approval plans showing (a) the lands of vocational rehabilita- 
tion andschemes of placement for which it is propo^ the ap^g>ria- 
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‘ administration and supervision: 

(c) of study; (d) method^ of instruction; (e) qiuliBcation of 

tocher.. aupaviM.;^' director., and other neceMary administrative 
; (0 plans for the training of teacher., supervisor, 
the State board shiU make aA annual 

Septeih^ l of each year on the work 
m the State and on the receipts and expenditures of money under 

pmtrt by dm act for the benefit of the State. Jufl be applied, d^ 

ort^^ctl^ to the purchase, pretervabon. erection, or repair of any 
bu^or or equipment, or for the purchase or rentol of any 

lands. (5) that all course, for vocational rehabihtation given under the 
•upe^and^^ 

rehabihtation ^aintained shaU be available, under such rule, and 

»"y ®pby« 

^ ^ performance of hi. duty. 

i. ti \ 1 ' act the term “persons diMbW* 

i^be comtrued to mean any person who. by jeason of a phyaical 
defct or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by accident, iniui y 

^ ^ incapad’ 

toted for rmunerative occupation; the term "rchabnitation" shall 

be construed to mean dte rendering of a penwn disabled fit to engaac 

m a remunerative' occupation. 

^ 2 ^^ ^ ^ appropriation, 

by tectKm 1 any State dull, through the legislative authority 
0)a^t the provisions of this act; (2) empower and dire« 
^ board designated or create!* as the State' board for 'vocational 

admini^tra.tion of the provision, of the 
V(»^ Edu^ ^ approved Februa^ 23, 1917. to cooperate 
as 1^ provided with the Federal Board rfr Vodatifcul EduSm 

workmen s compensation board, or other Stote board, 
qepartment. or agency exist., charged with the administrafion of the 
State wo^ . comperuation or liabihty bw., the legubture shall 
pr^ that a pbn oT cooperation be fcrmubted between such Stote 

board; depirtmmt, or agency, and the Stote board charged with t^ • 

, a Jmmtration of this act. «ich plan to bfe effective wheri approved by 

of the courte. of vocatioiul rehabilitation to be provided by the 8^ 

. ^d*ncarrying(Hrttheprovi«oittofthiaact;(5)ap^^ 

for «id apptoprutioos It. Stote treasurer, who dull receive Mid pro' 
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vide (qr the proper custody and disbursement of ai] money paid to the 
State from Mid appropruQons. In any State the Vgislature of which 
. docs not meet uvregi^ session between the datd of the passage of 
this act and DecofabCT. 31, 1920, if the govxmbr, tJ that State shall 
accept the prov'isions of thu art, suth State shall be entitled to the 
bcncSts of this act until thk legulature of such State meets in due 
'course and has been .in session sixty days. , 

See. ,4. That the Federal Board for Vocanorul Educaoon shall have 
poa'cr to oxiperatc with State boards in carrying out the purposes and 
pro\ 7 sions of thv act, and u hereby authonted to ^ke and establish 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary or appropriate to carry 
intd'efcct the provisions of this act; to provide fxx the vocaoonal 
rehabilitation of disabled persons and thar return to avil emp^iyment 
and to cooperate, for the purpose of carryirig out the provuioos ^ this 
■ set, with such public ’and private agciKies as it may deem advisable. 
It shall be the duty 6f said Board (1) to examine plans submitted by 
the State boards and ap{mve the same if believed to be feasible and 
found to be in conformi^ with the provisions and purposes of ihi< 
act, (2) to ascertam annually whether the several States are using or 
arc prepared to use the money received by them in accordance with the 
provisions of this act; (S) to certify on or before the 1st day erf January 
pf each year to the Secretary of the Treasury each State which has 
accepted the prov^ons of this act and conf^Ued thwewith, together 
with the amount which each Sute is entitled to receive undrt the 
provuions of ^lis act; (4) td deduct from the next succeeding allobnent 
to any State whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted has 
not been expended fcf the purpose provided for in this act a sum equal 
to such unexpended portion; (5) to withhold the allotment of moneys 
to any State whenever it shall be determined that moneys allpttcd are 
not being expended for the purposes and conditions of this act; (6) 6 
require the replacement by withholding sliba^ucnt allotments of any 
por^ of the morlcys received by the custodian of any State under 
this act tlat by any action br contingency is dimini*h^d or loat : Pr<y 
inded.-Tbat if any allotment is withheld from any State, the State board 
of such Sute may appeal to the. Congress of the United States, and if 
the Congress shall not, within one year from the time’ of said appeal, 
direct such sum 6> he paid, it shall Be covered into the Treasury,; 

Sec. 5. That Secretary of the Treasury, uponlthe certificatioD of 
the Feddul Board as provided in this act. shall pay quarterly to the 
custodiap of each Sute appointed as herein provided the moneys to 
, wljicb it is entitled under the provisions of this act. The money so 
received by die custodian fw any Sute, shfU be paid out bn the requiai' 
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, V the State teimbursai^ for service already -oenden^d 

incuTted and approved byy«!d Siiieii board. 
. Fede,^ ^ for Vcxationaj EducatK>a:ahall riAke an anrxual 
^ T’f December 1 c« the admimstra’^ 

act and ^ „^ude in ,och report the ^eporta made by the' 
^^da OT the^acirfunistratjon of ihia act by %ach State anj*the 

eiptndjture^of the money allotted to each Sute. - » 

Stc 6 T^t then u hereby rppropr&ted to the Ferfenl Boird f» 
VoQbonel Eduat,c» the^untof TJ.OOO >rmoal|y for > penod of four, 
years or t^ purpose makiilg studiea. in\*e8tigaPona. and reporu 
ntgrrd.„g the yocatKxul rek.b,htotK« of dterbled pertSn. rru) Xu 
blrcement. u. .uuable .or gamfij oca.pat,on^ end fcr the tdr^Wtr.- 

Ort eipertM of ^d, ^d inodert to perfoirmirg the duties iiop^ 

y tl^ct. including aalanea of such assistants, experta, clerks, and 
^J^emplo,^ m the Dumet of Columbu or etewhen sljhe 
Bosrd Quy deem necessary, actual traveling and other n^o^ 
uuurred by the ouibersof the BCrd and by .« em^l^ 
under lU orders, includuig attendance at meetings of educatumarasso- 
^ 1 ?“ organizations, rent and equipment of offices m tbe 

, Itict Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of bools of i^erence 
l aw b^ . and penodicaU. sutionery. typewnters and erchadge 
*e^, mrwIUneous uipplies. postage on fottign mad, pruiapg'and 

^g to be done at the Govemm^, Pnntuig Office, and all other 
nfccttsary expenses. ^ _ 

A full report of all ei,^ under this section, including names of 
all employi^^ai^sal^ p^d them, tiavelipg expenses, and other 
me^d by each and evryy emp^^ 

Board, shall be submitted annually to Congress by the Board 

*!iTr't“ food ProJided in thu section m 

excess of t^ foUowing amounts: At the rate of $5,000 per ann»m to 

ruatmt^thanone person; at the rate of KOOO per annum each toiwt 

more t^ four persons; at the rate of $3,500 per annum each to not 
more than five persons; and no othef emplo;^ shall receive compensa* 
tion at a rate in excess of $2,500 per annum; Protndc4. That no person^ 
receiving rompensation at less than $3,500 per annum shalk receive in 
^ the amount of compensation paid in the regular departments 

of the Government for like or simile services. 

' ^ Vocational Education is hereby 

empowered to receive such gifts and donations from 

other publu; or pnvate sources as may be offi^rcdunconditionaUy All 
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moneys received as gifts or donations shall be paid into the Trtfasury of 
the United State8,^and dall constitute a permanent fond, to ^ called 
the “Special fondlfbr vocational rehabili^tion of dialled ptfsons”, • 
to be used under the direction of the said Board to defirav the expenses j 
of providing and maintaining courses of vocational rehabilimtion in 
special cases, including the payment of necessary expenses cf persons ^ 

' undergo^g training. A foil report of all gifts ‘and,,donations ofiered 
and accepted, together with the names of the donors and the respective^* 
amounts contributed by each, and all disbursements therefrom shall be 
submitted annually to Congress by said Board: Provided,* T^t no dis' 
crimination shall be made or penmtted fa: or against any *pers<m or 
persons who arc en^tled to the benefits of this act brause of member' 
ship or nonmembership in any industrial, fraternal, or private organi' * 
xation tof any land imder a penalty of $200 for every violation thereof. 

Approved, June 2, 1920 (41. Stat.L. 735). 
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.The Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amended 

I • - 

Jw 1924 Congress a^Dcnded the Vocational ReS^bilitatym Act as 
follows: (1) Federal appropriations of $1,000,000 were authorited for 
the fiscal years ending June 30. 1925, June 30. 4926. and June W. 1927, 
Vid thereafttr for a periodpf 3 years; (2) for the purpose of providing 
the mininuin allotment of $5,000 for each State whose allotment would 
otherwise be 1^ than that amoimc; the sum of $34,000 was authorwed 
to be appropriated for the fiscal years en^g June 30, 1925, 1926, and 
4927.^ The original act Aade th^ appr^riations; the amendment in 
^924 merely authorised the appropriatiopa. 'V 

^n 1^ Qmgreas again amended the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
a^follows: ^ j \ ^ , ’ 

(1) Section 1 was amended to read as follov^ 



Ml 


rcmi 


iton^y 


That In to provide for the pnmoCim of vocadbnal rehabfliutkio of penom 
iaabid in industry or otherwise and their placenxnt in employment, there is hereby 

wthori^ to be appropriated the use of the Stikes, subject to the proviskms of this 

^ fee the fiscal year ending Jilqe 30. 19?1. the sum of 11,000.000; for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1932, the sum of $1,000,000; aixl for the fiscal year enHing J nn» 3 q 

^sumof.|l, 000 . 000 . 8a« sums ahaU he aUotted to the States in the projwti^^ 

rir popuUtions bear to the total population in the United Statea. not inclildingf 
^tlying possesaioot. ^ the District of Columbia, according to-the last 
- That the allotment of funds to any 

i^notbeIedi)t^aminhnumqf $i0.00pforanyfiacalyear: fVowded /urdier. That 
nch portions of the niu allotted that will not be ukd in any fiscal year may be 
allotted in that ym toportionally to the Statea ^rhich are prepared through available 

Stttefunlbtouretheadihtioiial Fedehlfi^ And there ia hereby authorised to be 

appropriated for each of the fiscal yean ending June 30. 1931, June 30. 1932. and June 
30, 1933, ^ su m of ^ ,000 or so much tberep as may be needed, which be nfd ' 

lor the putpossof prle^yiding the minimum allotments to the Sutes provided fdr in this 
tectkxL 

M money, eipepded und« U»e pto^isiboa of thia a<jt from appnjpriati^ 

by section 1 ahall be upon the coition (1) that for each' dollar of Federal mooev 

eipoi^ there ihaU be eipended fa’the State under the sup*wiiioo and control of the 

Stale board at least an equal aoiouql for the Bme purpose: fVwided, That no portion 
of the appropriation autharired by this act ahaU be used by any institution for handi* 
capped persons cacepc for vocational rehabOitation of such individuals entitled to the 

benefits of this act « ihaU be detennined by the Federal Board; (2) that the State board 

•hall annually aubmit to the Federal Board for* approval plana abowing (a) the plan of 
•upmiiioQ of the work; (b) the qualificatiooa of diiecftw. super' 

«U.MlS(J.. soL 4 ). fj'430. 
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visor*, tnd other empIo)rees; and (c) the policies and methods of carrying on the work; 
(3) that the State board shall make an annual repq|j^ to the Federal Board on or before 
September 1 of each year on the work done in the State and on the receipts and expendi^ 
tores V money under the provisions of this act; (4) that no portion of any money 
autlfxited to be appfopriated by this act for the benefit of the States shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, to the purchase, preservation, erection, or repair of any building 
or buddings or equipment, or for the purchase or rental of any lands; (5) that all voca^ 
tional rehabiliution service given under the^pervision aixl control of the State board 
■Kail be available, urKler such rules and reguutions as the Federal Board shall prescribe, 
to any civil employee of the United Sutes disabled while in the performance of Ihis 
duty.* » 

(2) Section 3: In the phrase “(4) provide for the supervision and 
si^port of th^courses of vocational rehabilitation to be provided by 
the State board in carrying out the provisions of this act” the word 
“program” was substituted for “courses.” 

(3) Sectiori,4: The phrase “return to civil employment” was 

changed to “ placemen^in employment'”, and in part four the word 
“unexpended” was omitted. » 

(4) Section 6: The sum of $75,000 was.changed to $80,000. 

In 1932 the Vocational Rehabilitation Act was again reenacted and 
the same appropriatiorrs were authorized for the fiscal years 1934, 1935, 
1936, and 1937.* No essential changes were made in the provisions of 
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Federal Appropriations for Agricultural and 
Home'^Eco^omics Extension Work * 


Yeir, ending 
. June 30 


1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 
1922 . 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 


Soil 

Lerer 

Act 


t± ’ 


$480,000 

1.060.000 

1.580.000 

3.080.000 

3.580.000 

1.080.000 

3.580.000 

4.080.000 

4.580.000 

4.580.000 

4.380.000 

4.580.000 
4,580,000 
4,580,000 

*4,802,036 

*4,602,936 
H 602, 936 
'4,606,096 
•4.656.096 
*4,666,096 
4,6W.096 


Farmen' 
ocx>pentivi 
demon* tn- 
, tioa'Wocfc 


$1,073,240 
1,052,100 
1, 139,540 
1.237.800 


1.396.320 
1,350,520 
1,350,520 

1.300.000 
1,384,350 

1,307.940 
1,306.540 
l! 306, 540 

1.434.000 
1,462.640 

1.495.000 

1.536.000 
1.574,430 

1.483.320 
1,430,189 

684,648 


Supple* 

nentary 

Smith* 

Lever* 

Clarke* 

McNary 

Act 

Capper* 

ICcfrJttm 

Act 

Other 

i'bpCDpha* 

boos 

Fpr 

Alaska 

4 

I 

• 

7 

• 











$4. 348,400 
6 , 100,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1.500.000 

1.300.000 
1,300,000 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

1,300,000 

1.300.000 

1.580.000 

1.580:000 

1,580, on 

1,580,085 

1,580,000" 

1,580,000 

1,580,000 



1 



1 


* 

























$50,000 

50.000 

60.000 
60,000 

60,000 

70.000 

^fOOO 

»,S5D 

64.787' 

51,354 










$960,000 

1.480.000 

1.480.000 

1.480.000 

1.480.000 
1,480,000 
1,480,000 

•$400,000 



•i. 666,066 
• 1 , 000,000 
• 1 , 000.000 
• 1 , 000,000 
• 1 . 060.000 

§§§§§ 




1 Compiled from the statute*. 

1 7*“ »PProi»>»tioo. fc€ 1918 and 1919 were warvnerfencT approniatiooa. 

• j^udiD* the ainount appropriated to the Territory of Haw^ 4 

To mbnue the empioraaent of countr eatenaiaa afcnca in the area deaaalated hr Il~y4 in 1977 «h*n 
*** “otioued auppott of oornal eonatnictivc a^aitka of tbtoomZ 

• l^udioc the amount* apprapriated ID Hawaii and Puerto Rko. 

• Supti, p, 137. y 
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Federal Appropriations Tor Vocational Education 


For tW purpcMtt d tkt 
laitk'HiagWs Act 


Tmt Mdiag Juat 30 


Totke 


TotWPe^ 
cnl Board 
for Voo' 


Fortkt 


odekt 
Act 
A 


TotkeScuci 
•od TcRi ' 


TotkoFHk 
cnl Board 
for Voc*' 
Bduca * 


To Hawaii 

Jh '- 


ToFtfcto 

RiOD 




1911 

1919 

1930 

1911 

1921 




$l,d60.000 
2 , 112. 000 
2,902, 000 
3, did. 000 
4» 129,000 


1200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 


1923 

1924 
‘ 1925 

1924 

1927 


4.421.000 

5.118.000 

6 . 180.000 


7 . 167,000 

7,167,00 


^928 


1929 

1930 

1931. 

1932. 


7.167,000 

7.167,000 

7.W.OOO 

7.167.000 

7 . 167.000 


1913 

1934 

1915 


6,450,300 
5,940,000 
7 ; 167.000 


, 200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200^000 


$30,000 

30,000 

30,000 


»h000 
■21). 400 



$900,000 

$95,000 

•21), 400 

962,806 

95,000 

>205,000 

1,481.000 

94,380 

2001000 

1,900,000 

85,000 

175,000 

1,275,000 

48,000 

•1I4,1M 

•3,084,603 

•6(h000 


30,000 

30,000 

30.000 
30^000 

30.000 


$45, 


30.000 
25,700 

30.000 



> Indudca appropriadooa teq uir td by tkc opention of tke Wdek Act approved May 38, 192R 
iladudas 14.198 aa Kovidd in «c. 21 (c) of the act of Mar. 28, 1934. 

1 For tke pu r pooee of tke OeorfrEUacy Act. 
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Federal Appropriations for Vocational 
Rehabilitation * 


^ d 

Tctf cftdii^ JuM so ^ 

To tW Scales 

To the Pwkral 
1 Board for Vocr 
CioQal Edupi* 
ck» 

To the Dir 
trice of Cr 
hmbia 

1 

i 


1 

1931 

9796.000 

1.034.000 

1.034.000 
1.034.000 

1.034.000 

730.000 
7^000 

mooo 

730.000 

737.000 

900.000 

1.097.000 

1.097.000 

969.000 

1.097.000 

— w 

175,000 

75.000 

75.000 

75.000 

75,000 

75.000 
73.630 
6I|230 

77,300 
79,130 
SO. 000 
77,860 

65.000 

55.000 
'59.436 


1923 

1923 


1924 


1935 

f 

1936 

1927 


1931 


^ 1939 ’ ' 

^ 1930 

1931 

toil 

|15,000 

15.000 
14.740 

12.000 
11,000 
15,000 

iVJa 

1933 

1934 

I9M 


„ Voe»tlo«»l R^UMUtaciaa Act 

nebafaditedao tettmtMj tuthoriaed die Apropriatiaiw and approedai ' 

* lachidM 11.136 M pnmdcd fai Mc. 21 (c) oT the act of Mar. 2S. 19$^ 


^ T1)ela« 

idoM were theicfare carried to M 


2 U 


9 
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